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PREFACE 
to the Sixth Edition 

IN 1904 I sold my services as a Certified Public 
Accountant to Henry Ford and became Auditor 
of the Ford Motor Company. Three years later I 
sold myself into the big job of Commercial and 
General Sales Manager. Then for twelve years I 
directed the marketing of Ford products all over 
the worid. Our sales were multiplied 132 times — 
from 6,181 to 815,912 cars a year. 

In selling my personal services and ideas, and 
in sellmg goods, I have used a particular selling 
process. I have learned what sales principles 
and methods are most effective. That the 
practice of these principles and methods assures 
success in selling has been proved, not only in my 
own wide experience, but also by tests I have made 
with the thousands of salesmen it has been my 
privilege to direct as an executive. Many of the 
best salesmen we had in the Ford Motor Company 
were developed from flat failures into certain 
successes by training in the selling process we 
worked out. 

More than fifty thousand salesmen and sales 
managers ai^ using this selling process in their 
daily work. The present book describing and 
explaining it is now in the sixth edition; though 
it was first published only two years ago. Count- 
less numb^^ of readers have written to me that 
by studying THE SELLING PROCESS they 
have increased their sales power from ten per 
cent to several hundred per cent. A great many 
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successful businesses have distributed^the book 
throughout their sales organizations. 

Whether or not one is a salesman by profession, 
he needs to use good salesmanship continuaHy in 
order to make a success of life. From the com- 
mon laborer to the executive all of us have to sell 
our services and capabilities. No one can sell 
anything effectively urUess he knows how. The 
failure of the man who really deserves to succeed 
is usually due to his inability to sell to others the 
true idea of his worth. 

Readers of THE SELLING PROCESS have 
urged me to write more extensively on the subject. 
Accordingly I have published a companion book, 
entitled CERTAIN SUCCESS. In this later 
work the selling process is amplified, and is 
applied to the sale of one's services and capabilities 
as well as to the sale of goods. I hope that the 
two books combined will aid in solvmg, not only 
all puzzles of salesmanship, but also the problem 
of finding and making the best use of opportunities 
to succeed in life. 

So many commendations of CERTAIN SUC- 
CESS and THE SELLING PROCESS have come 
to me from all over the world that it has been 
impossible to express suitably my deep appreci- 
ation of each kindly message. I am very glad 
my books are "making good on the job.'' They 
were written to help my fellow salesmen help 
themselves. CERTAIN SUCCESS and THE 
SELLING PROCESS are doing just that. 

Majestic Building, Norval A. Hawkins. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Selling Process 

CHAPTER I 

THE ^'SALES'' 
First Factor of the Selling Process 

THE first factor of Salesmanship is the The mnt 
"Sales'* element, which constitutes the subject l^^^^. 
of this chapt^. We are not concerned just now 
with the "Man*' qualities essential in successful 
Salesmanship. Nor shall we consider at present 
the "Ship** (or Art) of selling. These elements of 
Salesmanship form the subjects of following 
chapters. We will study now only the "Sales" 
factor. 

You have heard the expression, "I don't know 
where I'm going, but Fm on my way." That is 
how the average man enters the profession of 
selling. He doesn't know at the start where he 
is going. Often you meet a salesman who has 
just been "on his way" all his life with only a vague 
notion about his destination. We don't want to 
blunder into salesmanship and to stumble along in 
the dark. We will open our eyes at the beginning 
and proceed intelligently. We should first be scM 
on the proposition that the "Sales" field offers us 
the best opportunities, before we start setting 
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*\ aiyjbfiiii;^.'/!^ ypif.ar^ already in the profession, 
'biif have bl^fi'^'gding it blind," stop and look 
around to get your bearings instead of stumbling 
along any farther. 

Yb^vo^tion ^ young man was ambitious to become a lawyer. 
But he was short of money and had to earn enough 
to pay his way through college. So he started 
out as a book agent the simimer after he finished 
High School. The volume he was given to sell 
was one of those "Compendiums of All Useful 
Knowledge," alleged to contain information on 
almost every subject imaginable, from a cure for 
warts to how a fellow in love should propose. This 
young man was aligned to a territory in Iowa's 
richest farm section, handed a receipt for the five 
dollars he was required to deposit for his sample 
book, and shooed out to his chosen field with sev- 
eral lungfuls of hot air from the manager of can- 
vassers. 

He had been told that the best way to sell the 
Compendium was to get prospects to ask questions 
regarding subjects about which they wanted knowl- 
edge. The young man tried faithfully to follow 
instructions. But he found that nobody was inter- 
ested in the population of Uruguay, or the name of 
the shah of Persia, or the number of eyes a fly 
has, or in any of the "Useful Knowledge" the Com- 
pendiimi contained. The farmers wanted to know 
how to kill potato bugs, what the price of com was 
likely to be that fall, and whether or not the young 
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man would consider twenty dollars a month and 
board, to work on the farm untU after harvest. 
The farmers' wives were curious about the rumor 
that hoop-skirts were coming back into style, 
and wondered if they'd have to wear bustles again 
to be fashionable. Not one of them asked for the 
Eskimo recipe for making butterscotch from 
whale's milk, which was on page 984 of the Com- 
pendium. 

As the young salesman did not have to spend ^awng Time 
his evenings writing up orders, he had plenty of 
time to think. He knew there was a want for 
knowledge in this territory. The trouble with his 
selling campaign was that his goods did not fill 
the need for knowledge in that Sales field. At the 
end of the first week he decided to take the twenty 
dollars a month and board and send back his 
sample books. All that summer he worked in the 
fields and milked cows. Also every day he worked 
on a big idea that had come to him, and milked 
from his job knowledge of actual conditions on a 
farm. 

He became so interested in new plans that he 
postponed stud3dng law. In the fall he returned 
to his home and sold the big idea to a banker, who 
lent him a thousand dollars to test it out. Mean- 
while the young man had sent to the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington for 
every pamphlet published by the Government that 
was likely to contain information useful to a farmer 
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The Selling Process 

or to the family of a farmer. From this printed 
matter the young man prepared articles in popular 
form, and made up a little book full of really xisef ul 
knowledge. 

That winter he sold over four thousand copies 
for a dollar apiece. It was comparatively easy, 
because he knew just what farmers wanted to 
know about and he had "the goods.*' He kept on 
developing his big idea until he was publishing 
several agricultural papers. Very soon he came 
to the conclusion that he preferred Wring a lawyer 
to being one. He has been selling his big idea for 
twenty years. By^he merest chance, you see, he 
sold it to himself in the iSrst place. He is a man of 
whom it is often said that he owes his start toward 
a great success to "pure luck:" 

5oYour r£Y^Q iUustration should not suggest to us that 

>wn Choosing ....... •, , /> f/> j_ 

it IS Wise to trust our choice of life careers to 
chance. It will be much better to do our own 
choosing than to depend on luck to start us right 
or to open a different door of opportunity to us if 
we already have made a wrong beginning. We 
want to know "where we're going" before we are 
"on our way." 

Every one should have a pretty definite purpose 
when he chooses his life calling. But there are 
more people who start rather aimlessly than there 
are men who know just why they have dedded on 
their chosen vocations in preference to other kinds 
of work. There is a tremendous amount of time 
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pra(itically wasted by fellows who make false starts 
and have to begin over again. 

Think of the middle-aged men you know. How Round Peg. 
many of them are engaged in the same occupations hoS"*'* 
today as they were when they were twenty-five? 
Of the three hundred and forty-one graduates of a 
certain class in the Law Department of a great 
university, only ninety-six, less than a third of 
the surviving members, were practicing their pro- 
fession twenty-five years later. 

Similar statistics could be quoted about other 
professions. Even doctors and ministers abandon 
the callings for which they have studied many 
years. Of those who continue in their vocations 
many, perhaps most, are dissatisfied with the 
results of their life work. For one reason or 
another they do not like their jobs. The trouble 
with these men is that they did not take the pains ^ ^ 
to sell themselves on their professions when they 
chose them. They blundered into callings they 
do not fit. They are the familiar square pegs 
in round holes. 

Lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers are per- 
haps as important to the world as salesmen. So 
are mechanics, engineers, farmers, store-keepers, 
any of the men who do work that is of value to 
society. But to none of them are such rich oppor- 
tunities offered as are to be found in the world 
field of Sales; opportunities for fame, fortune, and 
the highest service to mankind. Yet there are 
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also veteran salesmen who are dissatisfied with 
their work, who do not like their jobs. They, too, 
are misfits in their callings. The reason is the 
same as in the cases of other square pegs in round 
holes. Those salesmen did not take the pains 
to seU themselves knowledge of where they were 
going before they started on their way. 
rhree-sidcd ^ict US assimic that each of us is actuated now by 
"'^~' a purpose in life, but that it is the indefinite purpose 

to attain what we call "Success." Each one of us 
wants to make a name for himself, to earn money 
enough to satisfy him, and withal to be of as much 
benefit to society as he is capable of becoming. 
The combination of these three objects in about 
equal proportions constitutes the ambition of the 
average man when he starts purposefiMy in any 
career he chooses. Sometimes a man neglects his 
original purpose to be of as much service to man- 
kind as possible, but he seldom forgets his desire 
for fame and fortune. We are assuming, however, 
that our ambitions are all proportionately balanc- 
ed — ^that we want to be famous and rich, but to 
give our share of service, too. The question each 
of us asks, is, "In what field can I best attain my 
triune purpose to achieve Success?" Every man 
needs to answer that question to himself convinc- 
ingly, whether he is just beginning his career or 
is already engaged in his life vocation. If a man 
is uncertain about the wisdom of his choice of a 
calling, he can't help stuttering a good deal on the 
job. 
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The Selling Process 

Most of the readers of this book presumably 
have chosen the field of Salesmanship. Some of 
you are only studying to fit yourselves for entry 
into this great profession. Others have recently 
started to practice the art of selling. Many of you 
have been salesmen for years. But all aUke you 
need to be convinced that you have made the wisest 
choice, to feel certain that you made no mistake, 
if your life work is to be highly efficient. Other- 
wise you may be restless, and waste time and 
energy conjecturing whether or not the field of 
Salesmanslup affords you the best opportunities to 
succeed. Let us make sure that we are more likely 
to accomplish our triune purpose as salesmen than 
we should be if we engaged in some other vocation. 

First, we recognize that there are three parts in saic« Pidd 
our ambition. We want to attain "Success" by chance to 
achieving fame, by making money, and by doing succeed 
our fellows as much service as we severally can. 
A man whose ambition is to gain only fame, may 
accomplish his purpose while impoverishing him- 
self and injuring others. The Kaiser was famous, 
for instance. Another man may hoard money in 
secret and become a rich miser who will do nobody 
a good turn. He becomes wealthy, but is not 
famous nor of service to mankind. A third man 
consecrates his life to service as a missionary in a 
remote or obscure field, but attains neither fame 
nor a competence. We respect him almost rever- 
ently; perhaps the more because we know we our- 
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selves aren't '*built that way/' But none of these 
three classes of people are normal in their ambi- 
tions. Nor are men normal who combine in them- 
selves any two of the elements of the trixme 
purpose that actuates the average human being 
at the outset of his career, but who lack the third 
ingredient. Fame and fortune do not constitute 
the "Success" it is our ambition to achieve. We 
shall not be satisfied if our lives are of no service 
to the world. We should not be contented either, 
if our service brought us fame but kept us poor. 
Nor would the feeling that we had served well, 
and knowledge that we had grown rich, compen- 
sate for the lack of fame. We want to make 
names for ourselves, to earn plenty of money for 
our needs, and to have the gratification of con- 
sciousness that our life work is of real benefit to 
our fellow men. 

Normauy What does the field of Sales afford us in oppor- 

suc^ tunities to achieve a normally balanced "Success,'' 

as compared with other vocational fields? 

Fame First, Ict US see if satisfactory fame is to be 

gained by the salesman. Think of the fame of 
Marshall Field, the best known of retail and whole- 
sale salesmen. And call to mind Charles M. 
Schwab, famous for the sale of his specialty, steel 
products. Then remember J. Kerpont Morgan, 
Sr., and his fame as the greatest promoter salesman 
in the history of the world. Do our ambitions 
reach above the heights they attained? Leaving 
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out of consideration perhaps, the Presidency of 
the United States, because that great office is not 
comparable in fame with any less exalted position 
in the world — have there been in this generation 
three men more famous than Marshall Fidd, 
Charles M. Schwab and J. Kerpont Morgan, Sr., 
the three greatest salesmen of their times in their 
respective branches of salesmanship? And have 
there been any other men who better earned all of 
their fame? 

Now consider the element of wealth within the wcaith 
reach of the salesman's ambition. Would you not 
be satisfied to be as rich as Marshall Field and J. 
Kerpont Morgan? Would you be discontented 
with the bank account and other financial re- 
sources of Charles M. Schwab? Can you think 
of anybody who has made himself greater riches, 
unaided by saiesmanship, than have been earned 
by Field, Morgan, or Schwab? 

Finally, how does the service of those three great service 
salesmen to the world compare with the service 
other men of their time have done for their fel- 
lows? Marshall Field set a standard of merchan- 
dising for every store on earth, great or small — ^the 
standard of "The Best Service to the Customer,'' 
which is the ideal of wholesale and retail selling. 
J. Pierpont Morgan enlarged the financial vision of 
American bankers, who before his day seldom 
could see beyond the ends of their own noses, and 
revealed to their sight world-wide possibilities for 
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the power of the dollar. He first taught us to 
think in billions, as we have needed to think ever 
since the world war began. And Charles M. 
Schwab, with his steel-fabricating organizations 
added to his personality, constituted our greatest 
industrial asset of oflfett§e„and defense in_the war 
to make tKe whole world safe for democracy. 
Incidentally7 by Tiis rise to a tremendous success 
after a slump in fame and f ortime, he did us all 
the glorious service of proving how strongly a big 
man can "come back." His victory, every bit of 
it earned, is an inspiration to every American. 

Can you think of three men who individually 
have exerted a greater constructive influence in the 
present generation than Marshall Field, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and Charles M. Schwab, the mas- 
ter wholesale-and-retail salesman, the master pro- 
moter salesman, and the master salesman of spe- 
cialties? 

It must be plain to every reader of this book that 
the field of Sales oflfers opportimities for the high- 
est ambition of a man. You do not doubt, either, 
that ambitions less than the very highest, ambitions 
we severally should be satisfied to achieve, may be 
gratified in our own cases in the field of Sales, 
l^early every American business man who has be- 
come famous and rich and who has been of service 
to society owes more to salesmanship than to any 
other factor of his success. Most successful 
business men have been active salesmen in their 
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earlier careers. Many continue personal selling 
after they become executives. Think of the 
presidents of some of the corporations with which 
you are familiar. Think of the heads of firms 
you know. Inquire into their histories. In at 
least three cases out of four you will learn that at 
one time or another those men were salesmen, like 
ourselves. 

It is not merely a "happenstance" that the most Managing 
successful business men of today have developed ^ 
from salesmen. As the manufacturers of a certain 
patented food product advertise, "There's a Rea- 
son.'' Experience in selling fits a man best for ex- 
ecutive responsibiUties, because every salesman who 
succeeds learns how to manage other m^n effectively. 
The clerk in the office does not acquire that ability. 
It is not absolutely necessary in the doing of 
his work. Bookkeepers are inclined to look at 
men as figures; to be added, subtracted, multiplied 
and divided— they cannot strike a balance when 
human nature enters into the account. It is notor- 
ious that shopmen seldom are able to see far be- 
yond the four walls of the factories in which they 
are trained. When a man is needed for an execu- 
tive i)osition he is picked from the field of Sales. 
That is where he qualifies himself. Moreover, 
there is no other field in which he so conspicuously 
can demonstrate his qualifications. 

The salesman has another great advantage, com- 
pared with men in other business vocations. He 
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raises his own pay in proportion as he increases his 
value to his employer. When an efficiency man in 
a factory works out a plan that will save the com- 
pany ten thousand dollars a year, it is adopted 
with mixed feelings of delight and chagrin. The^ 
boss is glad to begin saving the ten thousand 
dollars, but it makes him sore to think how many 
years he has been losing that much. So, very 
likely the reward of the efficiency man is a bonus 
in cash or an increase of about twenty-five doUara 
a month in salary. It is not in proportion to the 
value of the service given. 

Salesman But wheu a salesmau turns in a larcer volume 

Fixes His 

Own Pay ^f orders, the additional profit on which is ten 
thousand dollars, he automatically gets his pro- 
portion of the mcreasQ if he is working on a com- 
mission. If he is being paid a salary, the boss 
does not haggle over the raise the salesman is 
given. If he were to oflfer such a producer of 
profits twenty-five dollars more a month, he'd lose 
a crackerjack salesman to some competitor. So 
he ^'comes through" with a hundred dollars, any- 
way, and very Ukely more. 

Maybe it is not fair to the efficiency man, but 
that is the fact. A man who saves his employer 
money in the office or the factory is not so well 
paid for his services as the salesman who increases 
his employer's volume of business with a corres- 
ponding increase in profits. A man loses his purse 
and you find it. He thanks you sincerely, and 
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rather grudgingly gives you a small reward. You 
show that man how to make exactly the same 
amotmt of money that was in his purse, and he'll 
hunt you up to pay you a quarter or a third or half 
of his profits. Human nature doesn't believe a 
penny saved is the same as a penny earned. That is 
one of the reasons why the field of Sales is prefer- 
able to other vocational fields in business. The 
real worth of the salesman is sure to be appreciated 
and adequately rewarded. No other employe can 
raise his own pay. No other employe can meet his 
employer on the plane of equality at the beginning 
of a new year. 

Surely we who are engaged in actual selling and s^^idd 
those others of us who are only studjdng "The i8Wi«e 
Selling Process"" are all convinced that the field 
of Sales affords us the best opportunities to at- 
tain the triune "Success" which is our ambition. 
We should not waste either time or energy con- 
jecturing whether or not we have made the wisest 
choice of a calling. If we are not succeeding, the 
fault is not with the field of Sales, but with us as 
salesmen. 

Presumably you are now sold on the general 
proposition that the vocation of selling gives a 
man the.best possible chance to win fame, to make 
money and to be of service to society. Next you 
need to be sold, to feel convinced, on a specific 
l)roposition. It takes more than a desire to get 
rich and famous and to be of some benefit in the 
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world, to make a successful salesman. Even hard 
work coupled up with persistence and great natural 
ability would be insufficient. A certain amount of 
scieri^SiCj^nQmledge is absolutely necessary, knowl- 
edge of the principles of the selling process. 

Salesmanship is the art of selling. It is gener- 
saiesmakship ally recoguized now that Salesmanship is an art. 
But a common misconception has followed the 
general acceptance of this truth. A good many 
people believe the successful .sale^maii is bom, not 
made — ^that he succeeds because of a great natural 
aptitude. No other mistaken idea has so retarded 
the development of the art of selling. We are only 
beginning to reahze nowadays that the foundation 
of successful salesmanship is not natural talent, 
but knowledge of the principles of selling. The 
recent development of Salesmanship is due to 
recognition of the basic importance of knowledge 
regarding the factors a^d processes of selling. 
Salesmanship is the art of the salesman, but in 
order to practice it successfully, he needs more 
than the artistic ability with which he was bom. 
He must master the scientific principles, knowledge 
of which is far more important than crude natural 
talent. 

It is true, of course, that men diflfer in aptitude 
for selling as they differ in their suitability to 
other kinds of work. Some start with great ad- 
vantages which are endowments of nature. Some 
are as greatly handicapped. Life itself seems to 
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contradict the statement of human equality in the 
Declaration of Independence. But Lincoln proved 
that the heaviest odds against a man can be over- 
come. His pre-eminent fitness for the place he 
filled is recognized now; yet when he started on 
his career he was weighted down by such handi- 
caps that he seemed to have far less chance of 
becoming the President of the United States than 
any of the men who later sat in his Cabinets and 
in Congress as his official contemporaries. 

You may not be the equal of another man when overcoming 
you start your career as a salesman. Perhaps he ^^.^ 
has advantages and you are handicapped. But 
the inequality at the beginning signifies little. 
You can make yourself as good a salesman as he. 
Very likely his natural talents will be a disadvan- 
tage to him, and your handicaps will be of advan- 
tage to you. Remember the story of Demosthenes, 
the great Athenian orator. In his youth he had 
an impediment in his speech, probably a lisp. 
But when training himself for pubUc speaking he 
purposely added to his natural handicap. He put 
pebbles in his mouth to make clear enunciation 
even more difficult. Not satisfied with this, he 
went down to the sea shore to practice speaking 
so that he would have to make his voice overcome 
the noise of the waves. He made himself do the 
hardest kind of work in his preliminary training, 
because he was determined to be sure of himself 
before his future audiences. He completely over- 
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came his natural handicap. And when he spoke 
with no pebbles in his mouth, to silent listeners, 
distinct enunciation was accomplished with ease. 

The salesman who is endowed by nature with 
exceptional talent is apt to be like the fellow 
whose father wills him a million dollars. He won't 
work hard. And the first thing he knows, some 
salesman he has looked down upon tops him. Per- 
haps it is Mature's law of compensation that a man 
endowed with exceptional talent lacks the urge 
to use all of it, while the man who has just average 
ability is compelled to utilize his whole 100 per 
cent. Our qualifications, like our muscles, are 
strengthened by exercise. So, pretty soon, the 
man who puts all his power into his work finds his 
ability has grown. The salesman who started 
with only average aptitude develops such efficiency 
in using every bit he has that he sells more goods 
than the genius. 

One of the greatest prize fighters, "Lanky Bob" 
Fitzsimmons, won the heavyweight championship 
of the world, though he never was a heavyweight. 
He lacked the pounds but had the punch. 

It isn't safe to rely on natural ability to sell. 
You will run across too many prospects who have 
a natural ability to get away from that kind of 
salesmanship. The only sure way to success is by 
following Demosthenes' training method. Learn 
how to make (he difficvU Sales, then the condi- 
tions you meet in actual practice of your art will 
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not strain your abiKty ; you will make your average 
sales with the ease of absolute confidence that you 
are more than equal to your job. Work h^xl learn- 
ing the principles of Salesmanship so that you will 
not make selling itsdf h^*d work. 

What would you think of the intelligence of a study wid 
singer with a good natural voice, who would at- "^"^^ 
tempt to take grand opera parts without thorough 
training? And how would you regard a man with 
crude talent in music if he were to try to exe- 
cute on the piano the masterpieces that seem so 
easy to Gabrilowitsch? You would diagnose such 
cases as swell-head or bone-head. You know that 
the greatest artistic talent will not make a man 
an artist who does not study to acquire knowledge 
of his art and who does not practice what he learns, 
in order to perfect himself in the expression of his 
art. 

Yet, as a salesman artist, have you studied, are 
you constantly practicing the principles, the scien- 
tific knowledge, that must imderlie whatever 
talent you manifest in selling? 

It is rather unfair to blame the salesman who 
started to sell before he began to learn how. If 
courses in salesmanship had been open to us in the 
public schools and in college, most of us would 
have taken them eagerly. There seemed to be no 
place to study Sales except in the field. That 
defect in our educational system will be remedied 
before long. The next generation will be taught 
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Salesmanship by competent instructors from 
standard text books and practice exercises, just 
as we were taught grammar and related arts. But 
that won't help us. We have to go to lectures, to 
study questionnaires and books in order to learn 
Salesmanship from one another. You must study 
nights at home, whenever you have a chance, in 
the daytime, at every opportimity, to get for 
yourself by hard work the necessary knowledge 
which will make your actual selling easier to do. 

That is the purpose of the knowledge you are 
to ^et — ^to make your work of selling easy. But 
understand what is meant by easy. Do not start 
studying with the idea that after you acquire 
knowledge you will not need to work at all. 

Think of a stone boat in comparison with a 
motor truck. Load a ton weight on each. The 
power needed to pull the heavy sledge over the 
ground is mostly expended in overcoming friction. 
It is just wasted power. The wheels of the motor 
truck revolve on bearings that reduce the friction 
to the minimum. Nearly all the power exerted is 
effective in moving the load. The motor truck 
does the work with ease; that is, with the minimum 
effort necessary. The stone boat represents the 
crude methods in which only a limited amount of 
knowledge is utilized. The motor truck signifies 
the application to the work to be done of a high' 
degree of knowledge. The load moved is exactly 
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the same, hut moving it the knowledge way is much 
easier than momig it ike crude way. 

It is a simple thing to build a stone boat. It ^^^**^ 
is dificuU to make a motor truck. One does not Makes Later 
have to study hard to learn how to construct the woAEa«7 
crude sledge, but a great deal of knowledge must 
be laboriously acquired before he is able to make 
a motor truck. The fellow who starts to build a 
stone boat gets it finished quickly, and b^ns mov- 
ing loads long before the man who is making a 
motor truck completes his preliminary hard task. 
Very likely as he piles up the loads day by day the 
fellow with the stone boat will give the man mak- 
ing the motor truck the horse laugh. Maybe the 
man laboring over his preparations to possess a 
motor truck will grow impatient when he sees the 
results of the other fellow's work. But if he sticks 
to his determination and completes his motor 
truck, it will be his turn to laugh. By working 
hard to start with he makes his work easy ever 
afterward. 

Very few people really like to study. The aver- ^itukc for 
age boy yells with delight when school lets out. ^ 
We do not dig into our lessons because we enjoy 
them, but because we do not want to be handi- 
capped for our work in life. Doubtless there will 
be opportunities to spend your evenings more 
pleasantly than in gaining from this book knowl- 
edge of Sales, of the Salesman, and of the Ship or 
Art of Selling. But if you play hookey from your ^ 
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study of The Selling Process, you also will play 
Ned with your chances to succeed in Salesmanship, 

Science, you will recall from your school days, 
is "sjTstematized knowledge." The knowledge 
that relates to salesmanship, however, has not yet 
been systematized thoroughly. No authoritative 
text books on Salesmanship have been published 
which are generally accepted as the standard, like 
the old Olney's arithmetic and McGuffey's reader 
some of us studied. We have to get our knowl- 
edge from such sources as we can; from psychology, 
from economics, from this place and from that. 
Then we must reduce it to scientific form ourselves. 
We were bom ten or fifteen years too soon to have 
this systematizing done for us, but surely we don't 
intend to sit down and wait for the procession of 
scientifically trained salesmen to pass us. We 
should lead it, despite our handicaps. 

Certainly you must now be convinced that 
knowledge of the principles of selling is absolutely 
necessary to the attainment of permanent success 
in your vocation. You should realize, too, that 
knowledge will carry you farther toward the goal 
of your ambition than will any amoimt of natural 
genius, untrained or unscientifically trained. Then 
since there is no better field than that of Sales, you 
should fed sure at the outset that your study now, 
hard though it must be, will insure to you, be- 
yond any question, success in the best field of 
human endeavor. 
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You must sell yourself on that proposition first '^^ '*^ 
of all. And you must stay sold on it. The man y^L^f 
who is uncertain whether he has chosen his field 
wisely will be restless. The man who does not be- 
lieve absolutely that it will pay him to work hard 
now preliminary to making his future work easy, 
who does not stick to his present task of equipping 
himself with knowledge in f uU assurance that it is ^ 
the wisest thing he can do for his own betterment, 
will be hauling a stone boat all his life while the 
rest of us are riding easy on our motor trucks. We 
must not forget, however, that a motor truck is 
made up of a great many more elements than are 
needed to construct a stone boat. And they all 
are important to its efficient operation. It is 
not safe to leave any of them out. 

So a smattering of knowledge about selling is smattering 
not enough. We salesmen must have thorough, Sb^^lT^S?* 
comprehensive knowledge of many details before 
we can systematize what we know into a complete 
practical science, like an assembled motor truck. 
We need to know the parts of the truck; also to 
know it as a completed imit. And we should be 
determined to rely hereafter on knowledge of seUr ^ 
ing principles instead of on our winning person- 
alities when we tackle prospects. 

It is simply impossible to make a good batting 
average at Securing Attention, for instance, if 
you don't know the right way to make a prospect 
attentive. Interest is very different from Atten- 
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tion. The process of Interest involves awakening 
the prospect to action within himself. The process 
of Attention takes place otUside the project. The 
salesman goes into the prospect's consciousness and 
compels Attention to come out. But the prospect 
does not have to bring Interest out with his Atten- 
tion imless he is willing, inside himself, to do so. 

We are selling ourselves just now the general 
proposition that knowledge, not guesses, must be 
relied on if the field of Sales is to be covered effec- 
tively. We shall prove to ourselves that there is 
a tremendous loss of efficiency in Salesmanship, 
due to uncertainty as to what the basic principles 
are. We shall perceive that we are all apt to treat 
symptoms at times without diagnosing them for 
the underljdng disease. 

Our present study should start each reader on 
a course of self-analysis. You should employ your 
new knowledge to correct your mistakes, to con- 
firm your convictions, or to start you thinking for 
the purpose of settling questions to your own satis- 
faction. 

Earlier in this chapter reference was made to 
the four general classes of salesmen : the retail, 
the wholesale, the promoter, and the specialty sales- 
men. It is evident that all salesmen do not have 
the same kind of work to do, and that the oppor- 
timities in the four classes are different. So it is 
not sufficient that we choose the Sales field in 
general. Each must select which sort of selling is 
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best for him. We need to understand the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various classes. 

The examples of Marshall Field, J. Pierpont Mountains 
Morgan, Sr., and Charles M. Schwab, convince 
us that the supreme heights of success one may 
attain as a retail salesman, a wholesale sales- 
man, a promoter salesman, and a specialty 
salesman are equal. But there are lesser peaks 
than Mount Everest which are entitled to be 
caUed great mountains, and countless big hills rise 
above their surroimdings. So there are different 
heights of success, each of which is a "top." Not 
all of us can be the greatest of salesmen in any 
of the four classes. We are interested individually 
in the lesser peaks of success. We want to know 
in what field of Sales the most big opportunities 
are to be foimd. 

After studjdng the situations carefully we per- Different 
ceive that the way to the top from a start as a ^^f !^* 
retail salesman or as a wholesale salesman is along 
a path that soon takes the ambitious climber out of 
the field of aUive, personal selling. The salesman 
is promoted to managem&nlf then to partial or com- 
plete ownership of the business. Salesmanship 
gives him his start, but when he attains the top he 
no longer is a salesman, in the sense we mean 
commonly when we use the word. For instance, 
we did not think of Marshall Field as a salesman. 

The promoter salesman and the specialty sales- 
man, however, continue actively as salesmen all 
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through their progress to the very top. A pro- 
moter salesman may be called a banker, as J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Sr., was termed. But we know that 
he, personally, was a great salesman of investment 
securities all his life. The specialty salesman may 
be known as the head of a great corporation, like 
Charles M. Schwab. Yet we think of him as the 
super-salesman who himself closes orders for fleets 
of ships, amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Limit, of It is important that we differentiate between 

s^ewB ^^^ process of attaining success as a retail or 

wholesale salesman, on the one hand; and the pro- 
cess by which our ambitions may be achieved in 
the fields of promotion and specialty salesman- 
ship, on the other hand. If we b^n as retail or 
as wholesale salesmen we must recognize that there 
is a pretty definite and rather low limit to the 
success we can reach as salesmen. Beyond that 
limit we cannot rise on the salesmanship road. 
The retail salesman who is paid two thousand 
dollars a year is very dose to the top. The whole- 
sale salesman in any ordinary Une seldom receives 
more than five thousand dollars for twelve months' 
work. When either of these salesman is promoted 
beyond a certain limit, he is taken ovl of the field of 
active, personal selling. 

But there are no such limitations restricting the 
opportimities of the promoter salesman and the 
specialty salesman. The limit of their earnings 
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08 salesmen is "the sky." You never heard of a 
clerk in a store or the traveling representative of 
a wholesale grocery house who would refuse pro- 
motion to a larger, fixed salary for a job in the 
office. But when a dty is booming, no expert 
real estate salesman would consider for a minute 
any restriction of his earning power within salary 
limits. He demands a chance to sell on a commis- 
sion, and knows he can earn that way five times 
as much money as any employer will guarantee 
him in advance. A certain real estate salesman of 
Detroit averaged a thousand dollars a week in 
1916. 

Clearly a man's choice of the particular class what u Your 
of selling he will do should depend on his fitness J^j^^J^ 
for one cUiss more than for another and upon what 
is his uUimcUe ambition. If your goal is the owner- 
ship of a store or of a jobbing business, choose the 
field of retail Sales or of wholesale Sales to start 
with. Select the special line for which you feel 
best adapted; begin at the bottom and use Sales- 
manship as a ladder to help you to the heights 
above the opportunities in the Sales field. There 
is no surer way up. 

If you want to be a salesman all your life; 
to widen your field, not to leave it, when you feel 
equal to greater opportunities, choose the field of 
the promoter salesman or of the specialty sales- 
man. Realize, however, that as the Sales oppor- 
tunities of promoter and specialty salesmanship 
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are infinitely greater than the chances for fame, 
fortune and service as a retail or as a wholesale 
salesman; so is greater ability, more knowledge, 
superior training necessary to the achieving of 
supreme successasapromoterorspecialty salesman. 
The law of compensation takes as well as gives. 
// you want Salesmanship to pay you more, you 
must pay your Salesmanship m^ore of your tim£ and 
energy and devotion. There is no short cut to 
"Success" in the Sales field. It is a job of climb- 
ing, and cKmbing always has been hard work. 
The higher the climb, the more the work that will, 
be required. 
The Zest Yet who of us who have chosen to live among 

Of seuing ^jj^ moimtains of Salesmanship would be content 
to dwell on the dead level of men in other voca- 
tions? It is harder to sell goods than to keep books, 
to sit at a desk, to teach, to preach, to practice 
medicine or law. But we glory in the diflSculties 
we meet. They are opportunities for victories, com- 
ing to us constantly, but rarely to men in himi- 
drum callings. More than any of our fellows we 
have zest in our work. 

We know that we have chosen wisely the best 
field in which to win really big, well-balanced suc- 
cess. We realize the necessity for knowledge of 
Sales. We are going to get that knowledge. And 
when we have it, each of us will feel certain of 
his power to reach the top. Nothing can stop the 
Man who thoroughly understands Sales and the 
Art of Selling. 
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CHAFFER II 

"THE MAN" 
Second Factor of the Selling Process 

^T 7H0 is this Man of Salesmanship we are to ordin«y 
VV consider? JJlLirf. 

Is he you, or I, or the other fellow? 

He is none of us. 

He is the man each of us is capable of becoming, 
bftt has not yet made of himself. 

Making the biggest kind of a Man out of ordin- 
ary man materials is just a job of Vork, the work 
of a lifetime. 

There are three principal elements in every job 
of work — ^the materials, the tools, and the worker. 
Let us study these three principal elements of our 
job of making ourselves as big sales-Men as we are 
capable of becoming. We'll go through the 
Man-factory in which our respective lives are 
bdng Man-ufactured. We have lived close to 
it since we were bom, but probably only a few of 
us have taken time before to make a personal in- 
spection. It is strange how little we are acquaint- 
ed with things we might easily be most familiar 
with. People travel from all over the worid to 
see Niagara Falls, but a large proportion of the 
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inhabitants of Buffalo have never viewed the 
great cataract. 
The Raw The raw materials from which sales-Men are 

*" made, we leam when we investigate the Man- 

ufacturing process from the beginning, are not 
what we had thought. The raw material of a 
sales-Man is just a baby! In the raw state about 
all there is to indicate that a salesman can be made 
from the material, is the kick and the "holler!" 
The other characteristics come into evidence later 
as results of the Man-uf acturing process. 

Probably you have heard it said that "A sales- 
man is bom," This is quite true. But he is bom 
raw, the rawest kind of raw material. His birth 
is important, of course; yet not in the way some 
people think. It is essential that the baby be a 
human baby, with average physical qualities — ^but 
that's all. Naturally a baby giraffe, or a baby lion, 
or a baby hippopotamus could not be made into 
a salesman. But any normal himian baby is good 
raw material for salesmanship. 

There are great differences, you may say, in this 
raw material. That is a mistake commonly made. 
There is very little difference between one lot and 
another. About as good a salesman can be made 
from this baby as from that. Take a comparison 
from the mineral kingdom to illustrate the mean- 
ing of this statement. 

Gold is found in quartz, in sand or mud, in 
association sometimes with other metals which 
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have no resemblance to gold. There are various 
processes of extracting gold. Placer miners wash 
out the gold^i grains and nuggets from the sand or 
mud with which they are mixed. Auriferous rocks 
containing gold quartz must be crushed; then the 
precious metal may be separated by one or an- 
other of several chemical methods. The pyrites, 
which do not look at all valuable, are broken up; 
and amalgamation, or the cyanide process, ex- 
tracts the gold. 

The important thing for us to imderstand is that unspoued 
the raw material of the big gold eagle is identical 
in all the forms originally. It makes no difference 
whether the raw material of the twenty-dollar gold 
piece was found in mud, in clean sand, in quartz 
veins, in conglomerates or pyrites. When extracted 
it i8 equally pure gold. The gold that was muddy 
m the first place cannot be told apart from the gold 
that was a pure yellow nugget when discovered. 
And the gold-piece made from the raw material 
that had to be separated from quartz is precisely 
as good an eagle as the twenty-dollar cartwheel 
minted from the raw material obtained from con- 
glomerates or pyrites; not a bit better. 

Pure gold is not spoiled by its associates. It 
can be refined to the same 2i carats of perfection 
whatever its origin. All that is necessary is to rid 
the gold of its associates iJiat are not gold. 

So as good a salesman can be made from one 
baby as from another. It is essential only that the 
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raw Tnaterial contain ike normal man substance. 
That is, there must be the makings of a normal 
man to begin with. It would not be possible to 
make a perfect Man if part of the brain were 
missing, or if the brain were not normal, for in- 
stance. But in the average case, certainly in the 
case of every reader of this book, there is no lack 
of the raw material of salesmanship. 

Ad^tabuity Qyj. comparfsou of this raw material with gold 
Material is explanatory to a further degree. Not all gold 
is made into coins. It serves highly useful pur- 
poses in many ways that are familiar to us. It is 
shaped into ornaments. One of its most valuable 
features is its adaptability. Gk)ld is the most mal- 
leable and ductile of all the metals. An infinite 
variety of gold articles can be made from the same 
raw material. 

The raw material of the sales-Man is similarly 
adaptable. The clerk in a country store may grade 
up to 24 carats fineness in salesmanship just as 
well as the promoter who secures orders for mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of gilt-edge bonds. The size 
of the sale made does not determine the excellence 
of the salesman, any more than the size of an 
article containing some gold determines the value 
of that article. The quality and the quantity of 
the gold are the determinants of basic value. So 
the quality and the quantity of salesmanship are 
the standards we measure when judging any sale, 
not the amount of the order secured. It may take 
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more pure salesmanship to seU a farmer's wife calico 
for an apron than to sell a muUi-miUionaire a 
railroad. 

Now let's get back to that baby of ours, the raw Beginnings 
material from which you and I and the other fellow ^ * saic«man 
are made. We left him, you remember, in the 
receiving department of the Man-ufactory, just 
bom. He is a normal baby; he is any one of us 
before we had any trimmings. Suppose we take 
a look at him in retrospect. Let us glance over a 
bit of our respective pasts. If I make any mis- 
statement of your early career, you will be able to 
correct me, for you were there at the time the 
things happened which I am about to state. 

One of the first independent performances of 
your young life was the 'Tioller" you put up at 
bdng sent into this territory where we all are. 
And you kicked vigorously, as has been mentioned 
before. But when your protests against your new 
field were unavailing you began to look it over. 
Ideas started to form in your brain. You received 
impression after impression. You began to have 
intelligence. You were hungry, you were uncom- 
fortable, you became sensible of processes of life 
with which you had been entirely unfamiliar. You 
were fed and clothed and soothed. The original 
raw material of the Man-ufactory was being 
formed into the crude shape of a sensate himian 
being, from which the more finished product of 
Man-hood was to be evolved in due time, 
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This raw material, however, was not itself 
changed. Its form only was altered dififCTently in 
your case than in mine. Nothing was taken from 
the raw material each of us started with, either in 
quantity or in quaUty. You have as much Man 
material in you now as you ever had. So have I. 
But not all of us have added the same things to 
this original basis, nor like quantities of what has 
been added. One man takes the best of care of 
his health, for example; another loads down his 
constitution with bad habits until it breaks. Yet 
the two m^n probably had equally healthy parents 
and started even in health as babies. 

So it is with what we call character. A baby 
Acquired hos no character. That is wholly acquired. The 
Manrufacturing processes add the elements of 
character gradually. Different influences affect 
the nature of the character formed. Character 
may be strangely distorted from normality, yet 
seem entirely normal to the individual who is so 
deformed in character. We hear it said that the 
German "junker" was different in naJture from the 
men of the democratic countries. He was not at 
all different by ruUure. But his raw materials of 
character had been malformed by th^ processes of 
his development. After his life course is changed, 
as it will be by the complusion of conquering 
Democracy, the German will be no more Hun than 
you or I. A German baby never was a bit different 
from an American baby. If both had been bom 
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in the same hospital and accidentally mixed by a 
nurse; then if the American baby had been brought 
up in a tjrpicaJ German family in Germany, and 
the German baby had grown to manhood in an 
American family, the American baby would haver 
become a "Hun" and the German baby would 
have grown up to pilot a Liberty motorplane over 
his enemjr's head and drop bombs on the steel 
helmet he would have been wearing himself except 
for good luck. 

All this might not seem important in our study Taidng out 
of Salesmanship if it did not lead us to com- * ^^^ 
prdiension of a fimdamental truth. Gold can be 
mixed with the barest alloys to constitute a coim- 
terfeit. But that does not lessen the original quan- " 
tity of gold or deteriorate its quality a bit. The 
retort or the chemical process will remove the 
base alloys and only the pure gold will remain. The 
gold actually in the coimterfeit can be recovered 
and minted again into honest, genuine money. 

In the same way the dross can be taken from 
character. No matter what a botch a man has 
made of himself, he can be made over into true 
Manhood. A striking illustration of this great 
truth is given in the Bible. God wanted a master- 
sales-Man for the new gospel of Jesus, to cover 
the inmiense field of the Gentiles. He picked the 
Man He wanted; for his Man qualities, regardless 
of his bad habits and faults. Saul was selected, 
one of the devil's most active agents on earth just 
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then, the fellow who was out in the field literally 
raising the Old Harry with Christians. With the 
help of the Almighty, Saul, the chief of sinners, 
made himself over into Paul, among the first of the 
•saints. Nothing is impossible when you are dealing 
with the raw material of Manhood. 

Recovering At the San Francisco Mint the dregs, the oflf- 

AU the Gold . « ., j-_j.- x i. j j. 

scounngs from the dirtiest hands, are not per- 
mitted to run away into the sewer. The filth is 
all treated by a process that extracts the tiniest 
particles of gold. From these specks many thou- 
sands of dollars in pure gold have been minted. 
All that is necessary is to separate the gold from 
the impurities. It is precisely the same way with 
a huTnan being. The original, pure, Man qual- 
ities can be recovered for fresh coinage into fine 
Manhood no matter with what imperfections or 
baseness they may have been temporarily asso- 
ciated. As the immortal Robert Biuns, himself 
far from perfection, put the truth, "a man's a 
man for a' that." 

From your childhood to this moment your Man 
capability has not been lessened an iota by what- 
ever unmanliness you have mixed with it. You 
have only decreased the activity of your Manhood. 
You have the same raw material with which the 
man you envy now was endowed at birth. Your 
Man-ufacturing processes -may have tiuned out a 
defective job of work. You may fall far short of 
being the Man you should be, and realize it. If 
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that is the case, don't attempt to palm off the defective 
article on yourself as viable in its present condition. 
MAKE YOUR MANHOOD RIGHT. Perhaps ^ 
you'll need to do a lot of handwork on the job. 
Maybe it will be necessary for you to go through 
refining fires and start all over again. Whatever 
is required to make your MANHOOD RIGHT, 
do that, nothing less. 

There was a time when other qualifications were ow styic 
deemed necessary to make a sales-Man. His size ^^^^^"^ 
was judged largely by his capacity for booze and 
by the nimiber of funny stories he could tell. He 
was expected to be "hail-fellow-well-met" with 
every sponging buyer who had an appetite and a 
thirst. But those old-time qualifications are now 
known to be disqualifications. So be careful that 
in your Man-factory you are not turning out today 
the kind of sales-Man who went out of style when 
business men began wearing their consciences week 
days, and quit thinking of ethics as bunk. The 
salesman of yesterday isn't big enough to handle 
the job of the sales-Man of the present era. 

Thus far we have considered only the raw mate- 
rial of the sales-Man. It is important that we get 
rid of any false ideas that one salesman is naturally 
qualified for selling and that another is naturally 
disqualified. The illustration of the transposed 
German baby and the American baby was given 
to emphasize the effect of post-natal influences. 
Of course there are influences of birth. One child 
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starts with a better grade of mental or physical or 
spiritual equipment than is the endowment of an- 
other. No doubt some men are handicapped by 
hereditary tendencies. Bvi, the inspiring thing 
about living is that the heaviest handicaps can be 
overcome. 

Difficult Gold is not recovered with equal ease and 

facility and speed from placer sands, from con- 
glomerates, and from quartz. The placer miner 
of California's bonanza days could shovel a little 
gravel into his pan of water, rock and twist it a bit, 
slough oflf the refuse, and have his gold product in 
a few minutes. But the greatest gold mines have 
required more complex processes and machinery to 
extract the precious metal from the rubbish, and a 
good deal of time and work must be expended 
before the product can be recovered. 

The bad hereditary tendencies in which our Man 
qualities are ingrained are Uke the quartz rock 
that imprisons the veins and flakes of pure gold. 
If we keep them, the gold in us is of impaired value. 
But if our bad tendencies are thoroughly crushed 
by the tools and the workman on the job of Man- 
ufacturing your life and mine, respectively, every 
bit of our innate gold, our Man-hood can be recov- 
ered. Primitive miners, using their crude meth- 
ods, were incapable of getting gold from hard 
quartz. Similarly primitive methods of recover- 
ing Man-hood from hardened viciousness and 
fixed base habits were ineffective. Bv^ the modem 
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science of psychology, practically applied to human 
economics, to religion, to business, crushes heredi- 
tary tendencies and frees our Man qualities for 
amalgamation with the mercury jof opportunity. 

I may have far more to overcome than you. a job of 
You may be equipped with health and a strong ^ 
body; in ph3rsique you may have the better of me. 
You may possess a greater degree of spirituality 
than I have. I may be your inferior in brain 
quality and quantity. But it is possible for me to 
make myself a better grade sales^Man than you are 
at present. You can improve yourself, too, of 
course. Perhaps you will. U you don't make the 
most of your possibilities, however, and if 7 do 
make the most of mine, I'll beat you selling, forty- 
'leven ways. It's a job of work, principally. 

Human nature develops some peculiar traits. 
The California placer miner very seldom was con- 
tented to change to quartz mining. He washed 
out all the free gold in one claim; then wandered on 
to prospect for another placer deposit. He scorned 
the patient, slower process of the quartz digger. 
So it was with the fellows who went to the Klon- 
dike and to Nome. But most of the gold in the 
world has been recovered from rock combinations, 
not from sand or loose gravel. Remember that. 

The "gifted" salesman is a good deal like the 
lucky placer miner who struck it rich. The story 
of a miner who stumbled onto a rich claim in the 
Klondike and became a millionaire in a day stirs 
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envy because we feel he did not earn his wealth. 
We feel much the same way about the salesman 
who is blessed with a magnificent physique, with 
the inheritance of a fine brain, with hereditary 
nobility of spirit. But those great advantages do 
not often result in a super-Man. The greatest 
figures in history fought their way to pre-eminence. 
They did not fall into their places at the top. 
They climbed over obstacles. 

aI^ T^ '^^^ ff^yted salesman doesn't have to work hard 

Salesmen iu Order to sell; so usually he does not increase his 
strength. The average fellow knows his job is big 
and will require more than average ability. So he 
perfects himself and to play safe makes himself 
stronger than necessary. Strength builds on itself 
more strength. The man who is able to lift three 
hundred pounds today had first to become capable 
of raising lesser weights. The salesman who is not 
gified is compelled to make the most .of the aver- 
age qualities he has. Usually he uMlizes more of 
his capabUity than does the man who was better 
stocked in the first place. In consequence he tops 
the fellow who relies on his gifts to close sales. 

Surely you realize now that none of us were de- 
ficient at birth in the essential Man qualities from 
which the sales-Man can be Man-ufactured. So 
let us suspend consideration of the raw material 
and give our attention to the tools and the processes 
of sales-Man making. 

First we must understand that perfect Manhood 
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is a*composite of three elements. A man is incom- 
plete if he lacks high mentality and noble spirit; 
though he have the body of Apollo or Hercules. 
Nor is he a perfect Man if he possesses fine men- 
tality with a mean spirit and a weak body. Spirit 
alone cannot make a whole Man. Even limatics 
have spirituality. No two qualities are suflScient, 
either. The big Man is three-sided, a tri-cylinder 
motor. If one-third of him or two-thirds of him 
is missing fire or dead, he has just that much less 
man-power. 

No motor manufacturer would turn out a pro- Three 
duct with only part of the cylinders eflScient. He ^^ 
uses such tools and such processes and such tests ° " 
as result in a motor perfectly balanced in power. No 
one cylinder is expected to do more work than an- 
other. None is a drag on its fellows. So it should 
be with the three-sided sales-Man. His mind, his 
body, his soul, each functioning with a full hundred 
per cent of efficiency, should be perfectly co-opera- 
tive in his salesmanship. 

Now what are the tools and processes of Man- 
making? Let us study first the tools and pro- 
cesses of Man-ufacturing the physical side of the 
efficient sales-Man. But in making this separate 
investigation, we must not forget that the perfect- 
ed 7nind and the finest spirit are affected by the 
development of the body. The three elements of 
a Man are not independent, but inter-dependent. 

Some of the tools and processes by which physi- 
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cal health and strength may be secured are more 
or less familiar. Fresh air, baths, exercise, tem- 
perate habits of eating and drinking, proper rest, 
all these, however, are not suflScient to fit a man 
bodily for salesmanship. They are necessary 
tools and processes, but they do not in themselves 
assure virility, any more than abimdant muscle 
alone makes courage. Right ihinkingf nobility of 
spirit have physical effects. Therefore psycholo- 
gy and morality, as well as hygiene, dietetics, 
physiology and gymnastics are tools of physical 
Man-maldng. The mind and the soul of a man 
have influence on the development of his body, 
and vice versa. 

Relation For many himdreds of years people have known 

And ^Kjy that the mental state and the spirit of a man aflfect 
his physical condition. Fear, for instance, may 
take from a strong man all his strength in an 
instant. Worry often causes nausea. But, though 
humanity in general realized there was a connec- 
tion between thoughts and bodily phenomena, 
only recently have (he laws that govern these relations 
been determined with scientific accuracy. Now it is 
recognized that every activity of mind is acconir 
panied and correlated with some bodily action. Each 
time you think, the tissues or cells in some part of 
your brain are altered. Every expression of an 
idea involves action by muscles directly connected 
through nerve telegraph with the particular brain 
center that transmitted the idea from your mind. 
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It is important, therefore, that in your phj^caJ 
development for salesmanship you so train your 
muscles that they vnll work in co-operation with 
your mind and soul to make you a bigger sales- 
Man. Let us, for illustration, consider how the 
quality of courage is developed. This example 
will make clear the directness of the reciprocal 
actions of mind and soul upon the body, and of the 
body on the mind and soul, in building up within 
a man courage that becomes second nature to him. 

Of course you realize that merely thinking you Developing 
are courageous or will be courageous will not make ^^°*"*** 
you brave if you are cowardly at heart. You must 
have the soul of courage, coupled with courage of 
mind. That we all laiow. But did you realize 
that courage can be built into your nature, so that 
you always will have it, only by a physical process 
in combination with the feelings and thoughts ofeour- 
age? The fact is that permanent courage depends 
more on the development of the muscles at the 
back of the neck and back of the shoulders than on 
thinking or feeling courageous. 

You have occasion to feel or think with great 
courage only once in awhile, not often enough to 
fix the habit of courage. Thoughts are fleeting, 
anyhow. But muscular stmcture is permanent. So 
if you would be invariably and dependably courSge- 
ous whenever the emergency comes, train your neck 
muscles and back shoulder muscles in advance. 
Think courageous thoughts, say and make yourself 
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feel brave sentiments. Then note how your shoul- 
ders naturally are held back and down, and how 
the muscles at the back of your neck hold your head 
erect. Now train your muscles by carrying your 
head and shoulders that way habitually. You will 
thus develop their strength. The next time you are 
in need of courage your head and shoiUders wiU 
already he in the poise of bravery. Instantly they 
will communicate to your mind and soul conscumS" 
ness of courage. You will have permanent courage 
built into yourself if you hold yoiu* head and shoul- 
ders in the manner of a courageous man, as second 
nature. 

Phyaicai We alwaj^ think of courage in association with 

ofBrav^ ^ physicol oUributes. The brave matt looks his 
fellows straight in the eye. He carries his head up, 
not drooping. His shoulders do not sag. We all 
would understand these physical indications of 
courage if we saw them in a play on the stage. The 
hero face to face with danger does not cower. He 
straightens himself to his full height; back, neck 
and shoulder muscles strongly tense. We do not 
need to be told in words that he is brave. We al- 
wa3^ associate such an attitude with the ideas of 
courage. 

But we have been slow to reaUze that the mus- 
cular structure of a manifestation of courage is a 
cause. We usually have thought it was an effect 
only, an effect of what the brave man feels and 
thinks. So we have not known tl\at courage can 
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be artificially produced in a man who has lacked 
it, and made a permanent part of his nature. But 
it is a fact that if your back neck and back shoulder 
muscles are trained to hold your head and upper 
torso in the attitude of a man of courage imtil that 
becomes second nature, the moment you face dan- 
ger you will have thoughts and feelings of cour- 
age, even though you may have been a coward be- 
fore you began training. 

The scientific explanation of this phenomenon au set with 
is very simple. The impressions the mind receives ^"'■•^ 
from the muscles determine the character of the 
consequent thought. If you see a danger, and you 
habitually are stoop shouldered and let your head 
sag, the physical attitude of courage will be miss- 
ing. Hence the mind will not be in the mental at- 
titude of courage. But if when you meet the dan- 
ger, your muscles from habit are in the poise of 
courage, your mind will correspondingly be in the 
brave attitude when it becomes conscious of dan- 
ger. You will meet the situation courageously 
before you have time to become cowardly, for you 
will he **all sef to use courage, mentally, spirituMy 
and physically before the emergency arises. 

The illustration is only one of many that might 
be given to show the importance of co-ordinating 
your body development with development of mind 
and soul. You should use the physical tools in 
your physical Man-making, but employ also, in co- 
operation, the spiritual and mental tools that will 
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make the physical man wof k with the spiritual and ^ 
the mental man of you. 
Tooit of What are the tools and processes by which the 

"** mental Man can be developed? The tools and pro- 

cesses of the senses. And the senses never act 
except through some miLSciUar movemerUor im- 
pulsion. So here again we have the cycle of phys- 
ical and mental influences. 

You know that it is important for the sales- 
Man to have a good memory. Probably you have 
tried to train your memory if it is poor. But the 
chances are you trained it by some purely mental , 
method. Maybe it was trained in accordance with | 
what is known as the law of the association of 
ideas. That sort of training does some good, but 
it is not the scientific way to get a reliable memory, j 

Let us suppose you want to recall at will the 
name of a man you have met, a Mr. Hamilton. 
It will not sufiice to think of him in association 
with the city of Hamilton, Ohio, or to connect 
him in your mind with Alexander Hamilton, the 
statesman. Your mind may not be able to start 
you oflf with recollection of either the city or the 
statesman when you want to remember the name 
of the man you met six months ago. 

Now use the tools and processes of the senses 
to fix the name of Hamilton in your mind. Write 
the name with a pen, the sieratchier the pen the 
better. If it sticks and spatters ink on your fin- 
gers, better still. As you write it, say Hamilton 
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with concentration of mind on your utterance and 
in a distinct tone. What have you done? You 
have made on your mind several sense impres- 
sions of the word Hamilton, each in a separaU 
brain center. It is important, just here, to say 
that each sense is governed by a distinct brain 
center. Remove one part of the brain, for in- 
stance, and you cannot hear, but all your other 
senses remain imimpaired. All the senses have 
thdr separated centers in the brain, and are in 
large measure independent of one another. 

Your sight sense has sent an impression of Ham- sawc 
ilton to one brain center, because you saw the m^^^ *^ 
word as you wrote it. The scratchy pen and your 
prommdation of the word aloud sent through 
your auditory sense an impression of Hamilton to 
another brain center. You jeU the spatter of ink, 
and this, in combination with your finger and hand 
mmements in writing the letters, sent other sense 
impressions to other sense centers. The roughness 
of your pen's progress across the paper made an 
impression of Hamilton on your tactile sense. The 
word always will seem to you lacking in smoothness 
if you write it with a scratchy pen, and your tac- 
tUe sense center in your brain wiU be introduced to 
Hamilton. You perceive how many other senses 
might be involved. You impress a brain center 
with each separate sense that is activated. 

What is the effect in helping you to remember? 
Why, you have half a dozen parts 0/ your brain, 
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instead of only one, that have been introduced to 
''Hamilton." Is it not evident that you have 
exactly six times as much likelihood of remembering 
the name? Any one brain center that later sends 
back the impression transmitted to it by a sense 
will serve your purpose. If you have been trying 
to think of the name, and begin writing a letter, 
the scratch of the pen may remind you of Hamilton . 

Insurance The principle is even better demonstrated in con- 

Forgctting nection with remembering to do something you 
want to be sure you won't forget. You will recall 
at the right time what you want to do, if you first 
associate the contemplated act with some other 
act you will be doing at the time or place when 
and where you want to be reminded. 

You want to remember to buy a certain article 
tomorrow. Then plan to buy it at a certain store, 
at a certain time, and imagine yourself as you will 
be tomorrow when you pass that store on your way 
to work. Think yourself through the process of 
buying. Imagine the various sense impressions 
that you naturally would expect the actual pur- 
chase to make on you. See the store windows in 
your mind's eye. Feel yourself turn in at the 
door. Smell the odor of that store. Imagine it as 
warmer or cooler than the street. In short, ju^t 
take yourself ahead in imagination to a certain spot 
where you will be tomorrow when you want to re- 
member. Then, when you reach that spot, all your 
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senses wiU he affected in fact as they were in imaginor 
tion. You will remember your errand. 

These are illustrations of but one phase of men- 
tal development, of course. But all mental growth 
should he a similar process and involves the scienti- 
fic v^e of the same sense tools. Send impressions 
to your brain from your senses, repeated and 
varied impressions, and each one will build brain 
structure. Then, to make your senses and your 
mind reverse the process, train your muscles and 
senses to respond quickly and surely to the mes- 
sages sent back by the mind. 

Get team work of hoth tools for the most effective tcmu work 
results. Quick muscular action quickens brain ^^^^ *^ 
action. City people walk faster and work faster I 
than country people. That is one of the principal 
reasons why they think faster than farmers. The 
farmer plods over heavy ground, his actions com- 
paratively slow. His thoughts, his mental pro- 
cesses are slowed down correspondingly. The 
psychological and the physiological phenomena are 
intimately related and have reciprocal effects. 

Let us consider now the tools and processes by 
which true spirituality may be Man-ufactured. In 
general it may be said that the most effective tool 
is knowledge that it pays to live cleanly and to use 
your soul in selling. And the process of making 
yourself a spiritual salesman is just the practice of 
that knowledge every minute of your life. 

Trickery and deception, acting the immoral 
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"sport," padding expense accounts, pandering to 
the baser side of buyers, — ^all were practiced be- 
cause salesmen used to think such methods paid. 
The tough drummer of yesterday, who could drink 
more whiskey and smoke more cigars than any 
average salesman, no longer is considered a star. 

The successful salesman of today is clean as a 

Of Today hound's tooth, in body, in mind, m spirit. But 
this reform was not accomplished by any form of 
"religious" conversion. Nobody saved the new: 
salesman's soul Jor him. He saved it himself — ^not 
to get ready for a crown in heaven, but to use every 
day on his job here. 

Salesmen have cut out the booze becaitse it low- 
ered their selling efficiency. They don't dissipate 
with immoral people of either sex, because they 
want to keep up to the high mxsark of their sales- 
manship ambitions. We have learned what pays 
and what does not pay. So we just practice our 
knowledge with enlightened selfishness, for our 
own good. 

The modem code of business ethics is the Gol- 
den Rule put to a practical use for our own good. 
A man was "leary" of the Golden Rule as it used 
to be understood. The motto was amended to 
read, "Do to the other fellow what you'd like to 
have him do to you, and you'll get done." This 
cynical attitude of mind was due to the mistaken 
idea that the benefit of doing right must come 
from reciprocity by the other feUow, and since he 
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wouldn't reciprocate, the Grolden Rule didn't pay 
you or me. It is strange that any one should think 
it impossible to live according to the Grolden Rule 
without being imposed upon. But we will not go 
into that phase of the subject. The point we must 
fix in our minds is that the principal benefit resuU- 
ing from doing right is in the building of Manhood 
within ourselves. We must know that no other 
benefit resulting from any transaction could be 
so profitable to us as the enriching of our Man- 
hood. 

Nowadays selling requires the biggest kind of Never 
Man quality. The sales-Man cannot afford to re- Trainim 
lax his Man training for an instant. He is like 
an athlete training for a championship contest. 
K a runner, or a baseball player, or a pugilist, if 
any athlete were to break training the day before 
the contest, what chance would he have of win- 
ning? A single glass of whiskey, for example, 
would nullify the effects of months on the water 
wagon, if the drink were taken a few minutes be- 
fore the runner started his race. 

In your spiritual Man development first of all 
convince yourself absolutely that the Grolden Rule 
pays. Study the effects of acts, upon yourself as 
well as upon the other fellow. Bo not stop study- 
ing until you feel dead sure'. Then, knowing the 
value to yourself of soul standards of saiesman- 
ship, make no exceptions in your practice of your 
knowledge. If it pays to be honest Tuesday, it 
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will be equally profitable to play square every 
other day and every minute of them all. And 
that honesty must be of the 100 per cent, grade. 

Soul in selUng is necessary, too, from a strictly 
business standpoint. Without it the salesman 
cannot get inside the buyer's shell. Goods are not 
sold by convincing the mind of the buyer, but by 
the tug of his desire stirred by salesmanship. 
Desire is an emotive process, and always involves 
soul action. 
The Workman "^e have consideTcd now the raw mMerial and 
Y^^f °'* the tools of Man making. The remaining factor 
of the Man-ufacturing process is the workwmt on 
the job — ^yourself, myself. To what capability 
may we attain in maldng ourselves big sales-Men? 
For remember that the Man of salesmanship ^ 
is not a finished job until our lives themselves are 
ended. 

A great many salesmen don't know for whom 
they are working. They say mistakenly that they 
are working for such and such employers. As a 
consequence of that wrong idea they quit being 
salesmen when the clock hands point to a certain 
hour, or when they finish what they call their day's 
work. Each of us really is working for himself 
on this life job of sales-Man making. And twenty- 
four hours of every day must be spent in develop- 
ment and maintenance of our sales-Man capacity. 

Let us suppose that each day is divided into 
three shifts of approximately equal length. But 
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understand that each shift is a work shift equal, 
in importance and the results that should be ac- 
complished, to the other shifts. 

We all recognize that in the shift when we are 
actively engaged in selling, we should apply our^ 
selves fully and faithfully to our job. We know 
, that the right kind of a salesman puts- in his best 
licks while he is "on duty.'' The so-called "work 
shift" need not be discussed here and now. But 
we should appreciate that we never go off duty 
as salesmen. 

There is an old saying that "All work and no Rc-crc«tivc 
play makes Jack a dull boy." The salesman needs **^^ ^ 
recreation for his development. But he should 
take pnly such recreation as really is re^creative. 
The hours we spend off the job should all be put 
in on the job. There are forms erf recreation that 
increase efficiency. And there are many ways in 
which a man may hurt his actual selling ability by 
misusing his play time. Let your development 
stop and you go backward or conditions leave you 
behind. 

The salesman who overworks at actual selling 
decreases his effectiveness just as much as the 
man who imderworks. But there can be no over- 
working on the job ofsales-Man making. 

A good, brisk walk after riding for several hours 
on a train is excellent use of time, much better 
for one's salesmanship than saving ten minutes 
by taking a street car or a cab. Reading some- 
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thing worth while will rest your mind better while 
you are riding between stations than dozing 
in your seat. And your spirit will be less re- 
freshed by lying abed until noon Sundays than 
it would be if you got up bright and early to go 
out into the country to commune with the great 
soul of Nature. Use aU your recreation time re- 
creating yourself, physically, in mind, and in spirit. 

The rest shift is as important in sales-Man 
making as is either of the other shifts. See to it 
that your rest is effective rest. You should rest 
in body, in mind, and in soul when you are abed. 
Determine how many hours of sleep you need — 
not all of us require the same — ^then make each 
minute count full value for your rest. Fresh air 
is of more importance in your recuperation of 
energy than a soft pillow. And you cannot sleep 
eflfectively in body if your mind refuses to take a 
rest or if your soul is not at ease. 

There is another feature of the work you do 
which you should appreciate. When you call on 
a prospect and introduce yourself you say, "I 
represent" somebody or some concern. Usually 
that is just a form to the man who says it. He 
is not conscious that in himself, his employer and 
his line are represented. 

When you present yourself before a buyer you 
really "stand in the place of" your house, in his 
actual sight and in his mind's eye. That is what 
''represent" means — ^to stand in the place of, to act 
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the part of another. It is a necessary part of 
your job of Man making to fit yourself for this 
representation of your employer. 

If you are working for a house with ideals that Rei«^t 
you feel are imworthy of being built into your ^^ 
personality, quit that house. You must be that 
house, in yourself, if you are to represent it most 
effectively. But if you have chosen well your field 
and your employer and your line, buUd the policy 
of the house into your character. Then, when you 
appear before a buyer, you will stand for the true 
meaning of "I represent." 

Remember, too, that you represent yourself. 
Stand worthily for your own personal worth. 
Represent big Manhood. The buyer appreciates 
that kind of representation and gives it his confi- 
dence, whether he himself is small or big. 

The Man of salesmanship whom we have Make the 
been studsdng in a general way in this chapter 5^n^ 
isn't an indefinite idea. He is each of us made as 
capable in selling as we severally can make him. 
None of us lacks the raw materials from which 
a big sales-Man can be built, though the job may 
be harder for one than for another. The tools 
are in your hands for the Man-ufacturing of 
eveiy quality you need, physical, mental and spir- 
itual. You and I as makers of our own lives are 
thoroughly capable of doing a corking good job. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE "SHIP** (OR **ART**) 
Third Factor of the Selling Process 

Effective QHIP/' as the sulBSx of a word, is defined 
K^o^iedge ^^ ^y *he dictionary as "the art or proficiency 
of." Salesmanship, therefore, literally is the art 
or proficiency of the salesman in his vocation. 

We all realize that knowledge does not help a 
man to succeed in life unless he uses it. And 
we reaUze, too, that imless he uses it the right 
way, he will derive but small practical benefit from 
any amount of knowledge. None of us would 
know that a great French scholar had a mind full 
of wisdom if he never expressed himself. And, 
with the exception of the few of us who may un- 
derstand French, we would not be impressed with 
the scholar's knowledge if he expressed himself 
only in his native language. 

In order to succeed as salesmen we mvst be pro- 
ficient in the art of getting our ideas of our goods 
into the mind of the prospect in such vivid images 
that his desire to buy will impel him to favorable 
action. It is not sufficient merely to know the best 
way into his mind, though that is essential knowl- 
edge. We also should know how to v^e iJvat knowlr 
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edge most effectively, and then must make ourselves 
proficient by continual practice of our knowledge 
until it becomes second nature to us togetourideas 
into the mind of the prospect in the quickest possi- 
hie time and vnih the least possible expenditure of 
effort. . 

Every intelligent person has at least a smattering Two 
of ideas about how selling should be done. But a ^^^^ 
little knowledge, like a little ability to swim, is apt 
to take a man out of his depth. And some one has 
said, ""More dangerous than a little knowledge is 
much knowledge of things that aren't so." Very 
few salesmen have thoroughly studied the prin- 
ciples of Salesmanship. And a very large number 
of salesmen have positive ideas about how to sell 
that are wrong. 

As was said in an earlier chapter of this course 
of study, the purpose we have in getting knowl- 
edge of salesmanship is to make our actual work 
of selling easy. We want knowledge for two rea- 
sons — to save US from making the mistakes of 
ignorance and to help us in doing the right things 
the w^ost efficient way. 

We should not call it good seamanship if a cap- 
tain when navigating his ship into a harbor ran 
aground on a sand bar from which he had to back 
oflf; then ripped a hole in the hull by striking a 
sunken rock; and finally wrecked the pier while 
trying to dock his vessel. Similarly it is not good 
salesmanship to blimder about trying to find the 
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channel into a prospect's mind, and then to finish 
. the sale with a collision instead of making a safe 
landing and tying up your ideas securely to his de- 
sires. 

^^«^ Seamanship and salesmanship are alike in 

many respects. The sea is a dangerous highway 
to the man who ventures out in a frail cockle- 
shell with no sails, oars or compass, in the rashness 
of ignorance. But the expert sailor has no fear 
of wind and waves when he is aboard a staunch, 
powerful steamer and in familiar waters. He steers 
with entire confidence, at full speed, when he is on 
the high seas. As he approaches the harbor, how- 
ever, he takes new precautions to ensure the safety 
of his ship. He watches his course alertly, guided 
by the buoys and landmarks that indicate the safe 
channel. If it is foggy, he takes no ra§h risks. He 
either waits until the fog lifts or he "feels'' his 
way more cautiously. When the weather is clear, 
he is neither reckless nor timid. He slackens speed 
when safety requires, but wastes no time by being 
overcautious. As he nears the dock he guides the 
vessel fearlessly into her berth. Though he knows 
a mistake then would be disastrous both to his 
ship and to the pier, he is not at all worried or 
anxious. He has perfect coiifidence in his skill 
and knowledge. He moors his vessel surely, and 
proceeds to discharge her cargo — all with ease. 

Probably you have watched the docking of a 
big steamer. Very likely it seemed to you rather 
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ticklish work. Perhaps you held your breath at 
the moment when the cables tautened and the ship 
swerved toward the pier. You thought the bow 
might turn too much and crunch the edge of the 
dock. But the captain on the bridge did not get 
excited or flustered. He simply caUed into play 
Ihe knowledge and skill in docking mih which 
he was equipped from previous study and experi- 
ence. He made his ship fast with ease, the ease 
of complete confidence in himself and in the meth- 
ods he employed. Then he proceeded with the 
next work of his job, the discharging of the cargo 
he had brought to port, onto the wharf ready to 
receive it. 

Now, let us see how the illustration is applicable Qo«i 

, 1 « f 1 • Saleamonahip 

m our study of salesmanship. 

The salesman who ventures out into a territory 
without knowing the principles of salesmanship, 
unequipped with knowledge of how to sell effec- 
tively, inexperienced and ignorant regarding the 
Art which he must practice in order to close sales 
successfully, is like the foolhardy fellow who shoves 
a row boat into the surf on a rocky shore an4 
jimips aboard, forgetting the oars. We can see his 
finish before he makes his start. It is possible to 
paddle a birch-bark canoe with one's hands on a 
still pond, but it stands no chance at all of weather- 
ing a voyage at sea. 

Before the salesman starts his first independent 
voyage he needs to make sure both that he has a 
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seaworthy vessel to sail in and that he knows how 
to navigate it, when out of sight of land and when 
making harbor alike. With the sound timbers of 
knowledge under his feet, and with proficiency in 
the Art of steering what he knows into the mind 
of the prospect, he may set forth with confidence 
on the stormiest seas. Landlubbers fear the perils 
of the sea because they don't know how to meet 
them. But a true sailor never feels so safe as when 
he is aboard ship. He realizes the dangers of his 
calling better than the 'landlubber, but he isn't 
afraid of them. He has faith in his ship and in his 
own seamanship. So it is with the skilled salesman 
who represents a line in which he has entire confi- 
dence, because he knows it thoroughly. He has no 
hesitation or doubt of success when he begins a 
trip through his territory. No thoughts of failure 
worry him. He does not fear the experiences he 
will encounter. Under a full head <rf the steam of 
power he sets out toward the harbor of the pros- 
pect's mind, entirely certain that he will tie up at 
the dock of the buyer's desire, stimulated to 
activity and receptivity by his salesmanship. 

But the soimdest ships have been wrecked by 
inefifident navigators. It will do a salesman little 
good to be well equipped with selling knowledge if 
he is incapable of using it aright. That has not 
been appreciated by large nimabers of men who 
have attempted selKng with no other equipment 
than the facts about their lines. Some manufactur- 
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ers and dealers delude themselves with the notion 
that if the goods are of the right quality and are 
priced attractively, they will "sell themselves/' 
Many salesmen have proceeded with their selling 
preparations from that same mistaken basis. They 
have gone out with absolute knowledge of their 
Unes, sure the quality and prices were right, but 
have made miserable failures or only partial 
successes becatise they did not use the best sales- 
manship in their work. 

Nothing can sell itself. Everything must be sold. Qetung mcs 
One man mtist get his ideas about goods into the 
mind of another man. It is a mavrto-man or 
mind-to-mind process. The science of transferring 
ideas must be understood; then skiU in using that 
knowledge in practice must be acquired. Knowl- 
edge kept in yowr head won't sell your goods. 
You need to get your knowledge, your images of 
your goods, into the mind of the other fellow. 
You need to make him think as you think about 
what you are selling. Of course that necessitates 
your thinking aright in the first place; then you 
must know how to transfer your ideas to the prospect 
so that he will think aright, too. More than that, 
you must actually impel him to think what you ' 
want him to think. 

Therefore, there are three stages in the develop- 
ment of maximimi selling power. First, you need 
to get thorough knowledge of your line and of all 
the selling factors; such as house policy, territory 
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conditions and buyers' needs. Second, it is eces- 
sary that you know how to get your ideas x)ss 
most effectively to the minds of prospects. yd, 
you must practice actual selling the right wu^ , the 
most efificient way, imtil that becomes second 
nature to you. 

seuin« Do uot make the mistake of thinking of sales- 

NoTli Science mauship as a science. It is an Art. We should 
have scientific knowledge of selling principles, of 
course, just as a painter needs to know the prin- 
ciples of drawing and what brushes and pencils 
and paints are best. But we are to tbse our knowl- 
edge in actual selUng, not as scientists, but as Art- 
ists. You appreciate that the finest draughtsman, 
the man who knows aU about the rules for paint- 
ing a picture, might not be an artist at all. He 
might be entirely familiar with the tools and the 
technique of the art of painting, yet remain only 
a draughtsman. 

So it is with a salesman. Often the man who 
is best informed regarding a line of goods, the 
man whose knowledge in his own head is com- 
plete, cannot influence prospects to buy. In our 
own experiences we have known of such cases. 
It is evident that knowledge is only part of the 
equipment necessary to success in selling. For- 
timately,as we have seen in a previous chapter, 
natural talent for selling is of only minor impor- 
tance. It is not necessary that we be bom with 
especial adaptability for the practice of our Art. 
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Pro^Jiency in selling can be acqydred by any mavr-^^ ' 
ofi'i&dLigence. We are not like men who study the 
aiiu Tl painting, but who fail to make themselves 
suci:^iAsful artists despite all their efforts and 
knowledge. Any man who knows the principles 
of g?lling and who practices them to the best of his 
ability, will change whatever his natiu^ has been 
and wiU become an Artistic salesman; that is, 
skillful in performing the selling processes. 

Let us recur again to the illustration of the sailor. Always be 
When he is on the high seas he steers a straight 
course. He has a purpose and does not swerve 
from it willingly. He needs what might be called 
"general'* seamanship on his way to port. like- 
wise the salesman needs to preserve always the 
general character of a salesman when he is not 
engaged in the processes of a specific sale. He 
shoidd be alert, observant of all conditions that 
affect him, and shoidd constantly be taking 
measures to make siu^ he is on his course and that 
his knowledge is adequate for aU his needs. He is 
required to be "on watch" with all his general 
proficiency every moment. He must be on the 
lookout both for opportunities and for dangers. 

You cannot be a salesman eight hours a day and 
"something else again,'' as Abe and Mawruss said, 
the other sixteen hours. It is no more probable 
that you will succeed if you spend only part of your 
time as a salesman than it is that the sailor will 
reach port if he lets his ship shift for herself two- 
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thirds of the time. Out on the high seas, where 
there is plenty of room, the captain nevertheless 
sees to it that there is no relaxation from seaman- 
ship. So wheiher or not you are engaged in nn 
actual specific sale, be a saiesmap every minute. 
Be ready for smy emergency that may arise to test 
your salesmanship. Never forget that preparation 
and prospecting, the preliminary steps, are just as 
much a part of salesmanship as the steps of closing 
the sale. 

^IJ^^ But to return to the illustration of the sailor. 

Selling' the captain of the ship. He needs more than 

general seamanship when he is approaching a 
specific harbor. It is necessary that he know not 
only navigation, but also the particular channel 
marks to this port. We will suppose that he has a 
chart of the harbor, and knows what buoys and 
lighthouses look like whether he ever has seen these 
identical buoys and lighthouses before or not. He 
is guided both by the chart and by the channel 
marks, and he reaches his moorings safely. He 
knows how to tie up at this dock because he has 
tied up at other docks very similar to it. Once he 
is alongside the wharf, with all his lines made fast, 
he proceeds to the discharge of his cargo. 

So the salesman finds more than general sales- 
manship essential when he is working to secure 
an order from a particular prospect. His charf 
of knowledge of this individual prospect should be 
as complete as possible for him to make it before 
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he attempts to get his ideas into the mind of the 
prospect. Prospecting will have given the skillful 
salesmah sufficient knowledge of the individual 
he is calling on, to approach the harbor entrance 
the right way. Sizing up the buyer will carry the 
salesman farther on his course. If the prospect 
is new to him, he will feel his way carefully, like 
a captain in a strange harbor or navigating in a 
fog. But like the sea captain familiar with the 
usual channel marks, the skillful salesman will 
recognize the signs of attention, interest, desire 
and objections, and will be guided by them to the 
dock t)f decision. These familiar channel marks, 
supplemented by his chart knowledge of the 
specific prospect, acquired in advance, will enable 
the captain of salesmanship finally to discharge 
his cargo of ideas into the receptive mind of the 
buyer, in the best possible condition. 

Suppose, however, that the sailor should attempt Blundering 
to make harbor with no advance knowledge of the ^^^ 
entrance; then should blunder along, if he were 
lucky enough to get in, paying no attention to chan- 
nel marks or not knowing what they meant — ^what 
chance would there be that he might discharge his 
cargo? It certainly would be slim unless that har- 
bor happened to be free of sandbars, reefs, shal- 
low water or other obstacles to navigation. 

In like manner the salesman who has no chart, 
who does not know the significance of the various 
indications to the way the prospect thinks as the 
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selling process proceeds, stands but a slim chance 
of landing his own ideas in the mind of the pros- 
pect. He probably will wreck his craft long before 
he gets to the dock of decision. On the other hand, 
the skillful, thoroughly informed salesman will 
avoid aU danger points and keep drawing stead- 
• Uy nearer and nearer to the closing stage oj his sale. 
If he is befogged by uncertainty, he will not expose 
himself to the risk of wreck anjrwhere alohg his 
course. He will drop anchor temporarily in the 
middle of the channel, or back water if need be, 
making sure that he is safe. ^ 

Dcvdoping That is the Art of good selling, proficiency in 

which is master salesmanship. It comprises, as 
we have seen, both knowledge of selling factors and 
principles, and the actuM practice of right methods 
of selling until they become second nature. The 
practice is part of our lifelong job of self-develop- 
ment. We are studying the principles and methods 
now, to establish the basis of knowledge or science, 
on which to develop our Art most efficiently. 

As has been stated before, the selling process is 
making the prospect think what the salesman thinks 
regarding the line of goods or the proposition pre- 
sented. It is a process of transferring mental im- 
ages from the mind^of the salesman to the mind of 
the prospect. And throughout the process the sales- 
man should be the impelling party. If a man buys 
something from you for reasons of his own, which 
you did not stimulate in him, you are not entitled 
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to say that ^ou soJd Mm the order. He bought. We 
are not considering here so-called sales which are 
closed principally because the buyer was looking 
for what the salesman brought him. We shall 
study the bona fide sale in which the salesman gets 
his ideas across to the mind of the prospect, against 
more or less resistance. * 

Right here let us make a distinction. You do not "«^ ^^^ 
sell goods; hut ideas about goods. In many cases ^^^ 
the goods themselves are not delivered until after 
the sale is completed. Sometimes the prospect 
does not get a ghmpse of the actual goods for a 
long time after the closing of the sale; as was the 
case in millions of instances when Liberty bonds 
were sold. Billions of dollars were paid or agreed 
to be paid by purchasers of Liberty Bonds who did 
not expect to see the actual goods for months. The 
salesmen of the Liberty Bond conunittees got 
their ideas about the bonds into the minds of the 
buyers, and the sales were closed when that was 
accomplished. The delivery of the goods sold was 
a matter of routine. 

Let us consider then the various processes by 
which ideas, or mental images, may be transferred 
from one mind to another. For it is evident that 
^ proficiency of a salesman in his Art depends 
wholly on his efficiency in getting his ideas across 
to the prospect. Of course we all understand it is a 
prerequisite that the salesman's ideas be right and 
completie, since as was quoted a few minutes ago, 
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even "more dangerous than a little knowledge is 
much knowledge of things that aren't so/' For the 
purpose of this chapter we are assuming the sales- 
man is fully equipped with effective knowledge and 
not cumbered with erroneous ideas about selling 
factors or principles of salesmanship. In follow- 
ing chapters which will cover the steps of the sale, 
what the salesman should know about various fac- 
tors of selling and about specific principles will be 
considered. We already have touched on some of 
the points in the previous chapters on "THE 
SALES" and "THE MAN.'' Now we are re- 
stricting ourselves to the general study of the means 
and methods by which ideas may be commimicated 
most effectively from the salesman to the prospect. 

Ideas »c Without eucroaching on the subjects of other 

chapters, however, we will briefly give attention to 
some general featiires of the ideas the salesman 
should have, since we cannot wdl consider what he 
is to transfer to the mind of the prospect and how 
to make the transfer most effectively, unless we 
have a clear understanding ourselves of what is 
meant by. "ideas." 

For the present let us not call them "ideas," but 
"mental images." Then we shall comprehend with- 
out vagueness the true meaning of ideas. 

Webster defines a mental "image" as "the repro- 
duction in memory or imagination of sensations of 
sight, touch, hearing, etc. — ^broadly, an idea." 
We'll repeat that definition to fix it in our minds* 
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"The reproduction in memory or imagination of 
sensations of sight, touch, hearing, etc." 

You will recall from the next previous chapter Prospect's 
that the mental sales-Man is developed by the effi- ^^ ^^ 
cient utilization of the senses, as was illustrated in 
the memory training examples. Natiirally,there- 
fore, the development of the mind of the buyer 
should be along the same line. So it is. The 
salesman transfers to the prospect's mind "mental 
images." The prospect is stimulated to reproduce 
in his imagination sensations of sight, touch, hear- 
ing, etc. ; any sense impression the' prosp€lct ever 
has experienced. . Thvs his ^'ideas'* about the goods 
are buiU up by purely imaginary sensations, by sense, 
effects he thinks about but does not actually experi- 
ence at the moment. 

Let us understand this fully. Suppose that 
about Christmas time a salesman of Southern 
California real estate is talking to a thin-blooded 
prospect, in the steam-heated office of the prospect 
in Detroit. The salesman is full of the "balmy 
climate of Sunny California" ideas. In order to 
make his contrast strong, he stimulates the heat and 
cold senses of the prospect through imagination. 

"None of these blizzards in California," he sajrs; 
"weather' that sends shivers up and down your 
spine the moment you stick your head outdoors. 
The air there in midwinter is as balmy as it is here 
in smnmer. Here you have to sit in a steam-heated 
office and Win-dry your lungs and body with the 
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air baked by your radiator. In Los Angeles busi- 
ness men are working with their windows open 
this minute and enjoying fresh air that is just 
warm enough to be comfortable and not so warm 
as to be oppressive." 

c^miaginary The Salesman makes such realistic sense im- 

^^essioat pressions that the Detroiter really has the sensar- 
tion of goose-flesh all over him when the blizzard 
is mentioned. A half minute later he imagines how 
it would feel to sit by an office window that was 
open for the admission of gentle breezes such as he 
enjoys so much in Detroit on summer days. But 
all the while he has been feeling imagined cold and 
balmy heat, the Detroiter actually has not budged 
from his office and his steam radiator. 

You appreciate that if this real estate salesman 
had said to the prospect for Los Angeles city lots, 
"The temperature of Southern California in winter 
is forty degrees warmer on the average than it is 
here,*' he would not have been nearly so effective in 
. presenting his proposition. His statement would 
not have "reproduced in imagination any sense im- 
pression.*' That is, the prospect would not have 
.experienced in his own mind any serise of cold or 
of warmth. The statement would have seemed to 
him just an abstraction and would not have stimu- 
lated his own heat sense and cold sense any more 
than if the salesman had not said a word about the 
temperature. 
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The point of aU this is the importcmce of viiU Bun<«n« 
izing the senses of ihe prospect when attempting 
to transfer ideds from your mind to his. The sales- 
man who sajrs, "The temperature of Southern Cali- 
fomia in winter is forty degrees warmer on the 
average than it is here/' is appealing directly and 
exclusively to mentality. Perhaps he thinks he is 
taking the short cut from mind to mind. So he is, 
as to the fact of the difference in temperature. BtU 
the fact is not in itself stimulating to definite image 
making. Sense impressions^ however, such as tiie 
first salesman nuide, build up in the mind of the 
prospect exactly the ideas or mental images the 
salesman wants him to have. And these wholly 
imaginary sensations will seem to the prospect 
more real than any bare statistical facts about Cali- 
fornia climate. 

It is not sufficient; then, that the salesman be 
equipped with "fact" ideas. Quoting catalogue 
patter is not proficient salesmanship. The ideas 
in the salesman's own mind must be sensory mental 
images of his goods; and it is his function to stim- 
vlale and induce the reproduction in the prospect's 
imagination of sensations^ not to impress facts 
merely. He must transfer sense effects from his - 
mind to the mind of the buyer, in order to de- 
serve the results of good salesmanship, the con- 
fidence and faith of the prospect and his name on 
the order blank. 

It is absolutely essential, therefore, that ihe im- 
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pressions on the salesmarCs own mind he sense 
impressions; since he cannot transfer such impres-^ 
sions to the imagination of the prospect urU^s he 
himself actually has experienced the sensations re- 
garding the goods which he attempts to get across 
to the other fellow. 

Get Sense If you are preparing to go out and sell a line 

Goods of velvets, for instance, and want to impress on 

prospects the perfect smoothness and sleekness of 
the fabrics, feel of the cloth with your fingers. 
Stimulate menial images of smoothness and sleek- 
ness through the use of your tactile sense. Then 
you will be much better able to stimulate the re- 
production of such ideas in the imagination of the 
prospect. 

Often a salesman presents his line imconvinc- 
ingly. Usually the reason he fails to convince is 
that he lacks real sense impressions of his goods. 
His ideas are vague, not distinct. The ideas he 
gets across to the prospect's mind are no more 
clear. Hence, before you start the process of 
transferring your ideas, be sure that you have 
sense images to transfer, for the mental image 
you want to stimulate in the buyer is the repro- 
duction in his imagination of sensations^ as Web- 
ster defines. 

Now we will turn to the actual transfer of men- 
tal images, to the means and methods by which 
ideas may be communicated most eflfectivdy from 
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the mind of the salesman to the stimulated imag- 
inative mind of the prospect. 

There are only three means by which ideas may Three Means 
be communicated from one person to another — cI^m^ 
words, tones, and movements. Let us consider 
them in the reverse order of their importance. 

Of the three means of communication, words 
are least in importance to the salesman. To a 
teacher of spelling, words might be the most im- 
portant means for communicating to pupils ideas 
of mere letters and syllables. Words are the best 
msans, usually, for the communication of bare in- 
formation. But words spoken in a monotone and 
without any accompanying action are not at all 
likely to stimulate im^e making by a; prospect. 

Listen to a story read in a droning voice by a 
listless reader who puts no expression into the 
words by either his voice or gestures. Then listen 
to that same story when the reader's voice is vi- 
brant with feeling, when the tones fairly shudder 
at the grisly passages, when the words of horror 
are accompanied by quiverings of the reader's body 
and by the bulging of his own eyes — ^why, it makes 
your hair stand on end now; whereas you likely 
went to sleep in the course of the droning reading. 

Very few salesmen realize the relative impor^ 
tance of words, tones and movements in getting 
ideas across to the minds of prospects. Far too 
much emphasis is placed nowadays on "a good 
sales talk." Salesmen work up a patter that 
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sounds purely mechanical when they reel it oflf. 
Thfey just have so many words in their systems and 
have to get them out. Often the salesman who is 
loaded only with words thinks it necessary to dis- 
charge the whole broadside in volley after volley 
until he has run out of ammxmition. Consequently 
he startles attention, arouses interest, and theii 
proceeds to shoot desire full of holes. 

Remember that the mind of the prospect tmuMy 
is either negative or neutral when the salesman 
approaches it with his ideas. Occasionally the buyer 
is just waiting for the salesman to call so that 
he can place an order, but that happens so seldom 
we will disregard it now. It is necessary that the 
mind of the prospect be changed to an affirmative 
attitude. He must agree with the $alesman's 
ideas. Before he will do that he must be impelled 
to give his confidence to the salesman and to the 
ideas he presents. 

Unfortunately, words are the favorite tools of 
the liar. So people have grown suspicious of "fair 
words." The prospect is naturally inclined to be 
skeptical about the patter of the salesman who 
comes to him with a sales talk committed to mem- 
ory and repeated almost letter perfect. Words 
harden antagonism and make neutrality edge to- 
ward opposition. You know that the buyer habit- 
ually takes a "stand-offish" attitude when you call 
on him. You must get inside the fence he tries to 
build between you and himself. But he is wary 
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and watchful of what you say. He knows you 
want to get in, and he is on his guard to prevent 
what he regards as a threatened raid on his pocket^ 
book. 

He does not relax his vigilance so far as your ute Fewest 
mere words are concerned until you have earned ^°^ 
more or less of his confidence. And that seldom 
is won by words alone. It is much better sales- 
manship, except when you have inform^ation to 
impart, to use your words as cam^ouflage and to 
get your ideas across with tones and movements. 
But be careful not to use so much camouflage as 
to arouse suspicion instead of dissipating it. An 
excellent rule for the salesman is to use just as 
few words as possible to express his ideas effec- 
tively. If the idea can be expressed in a tone or in 
a movement, minimize the words employed in asso*- 
ciation with the tone or movement. 

It is far more difficult to lie with one's tone 
than with words. Consequently tones are not sus- 
pected so strongly as words. You are not so 
likely to encounter the prospect's mind on guard 
against your tones, and you stand a better chance 
of getting inside the barrier with tones as a means. 
Once you are in, if you really deserve his confi- 
dence and make him believe in you, he will credit 
your words as well as yoiir tones. 

What has been said about lying must not be mis- 
construed. You are not a good salesman and your 
salesmanship is bad if you fall short of or go beyond 

> 
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the truth in getting ideas across to the mind of the 
prospect by means of words, tones, or movements. 
You are not to use tones falsely to lull warran- 
ted suspicion from vigilance. Rrference was made 
to lying because the prospect usually is inclined to 
take "with a grain of salt" what the salesman tells 
him. You know you are telling the truth, but you 
must conduct your sales on the basis of understand- 
ing that the prospect is inclined to doubt your 
statements in some degree. 

Doo'tReiy The salesmau who starts out with conscious- 

^^^ °^ ness that he is strictly truthful in his statements, 
and who thinks that he will be beheved just 
because of the inherent power of truth, is likely 
to be regarded by the prospect as an especially glib 
talker and therefore to be the more suspected. It 
is foolish to expect the prospect to believe your words 
alone. It is childish to be oflfended when he 
seems to question the truth of something that you 
know is so. His attitude is simply the caution of 
self-defense. He is as much entitled to protect 
himself against the chance of deception as you are 
to demonstrate your entire trustworthiness. 

Never challenge the belief of a prospect. Don't 
dare him by making positive statements you know 
he cannot refute; and then depend on the force of 
your words to convince him of your honesty and 
veracity. Don't go at him with words, of which 
he is sure to be wary. Get around his suspicions 
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with the convincing tones in which you speak the / 
words. 

Practice your selling talk for the tones that will wcs Bdiind 
best express your meaning rather than for the 
words. "Yes" can be said in such a tone as to 
mean an unequivocal "No.** It is not the word 
you want to get across to the mind of the prospect, 
but the idea behind the word, the image which the 
word is intended to help build. The language we 
speak would be barren indeed of expresaveness 
if there were no tone values added to the words 
we utter. 

The prospect may be strongly inclined to doubt tooci 
your words, but if tiie tone you employ rings true, 
he will feel that you are sincere. It is very diflS- 
cult to withstand the appeal of a tone that suggests 
truth far more strongly than it can be stated in 
words. All of us realize that we credit a man's 
tone rather than his words, if the two contradict. 
Prospects are just like ourselves in their impres- 
sions of words and tones. We should know that 
if we stopped to think. But how few of the sales- 
men in the world rely more on their tones than on 
then- words in then- salesmanship! 

Movements are of even more value than tones Movements 
in communicating mental images. "Actions speak 
louder than words*' whatever the tones used. 
Again test your own attitude, to determine to your 
complete satisfaction, the relative importance of 
words, tones and movements. If a man were to 
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compliment you in words of praise spoken in tones 

of honey, then wore to wink at someone else, 

thinking you had not observed him, would you 

believe anything he had said was sincere? 

When Words. Again we must remind^ourselves that prospects 

A^ucontra- * ^^ ^ke oursdves in the attitude they take when 

diet words and tones do not agree with the actions of 

the salesman. But how few salesmen there are 

who plan their salesmanship with the definite 

purpose of expressing as many of their jdeas in 

movements as they possibly can. 

It is absolutely impossible to lie in actions and 
keep it up. Our words and our tones are very 
largely governed by our volition. We can tnake 
them what we will. We speak consciously. Us- 
ually the tones we epiploy are tones we intend to 
use. But many of our actions are subconscious, 
controlled by what we call the sub-conscious mind. 
And that mind does not know how to lie. When 
we lie in acts, we do it by our volition. But a little 
later we "forget ourselves," as we say. Really our 
true selves resume control of our muscles. Then 
by some act we show what the truth is. 

Scientists have worked out every ingenious ap- 
paratus for physical tests of the truth. A murderer 
might assert his innocence with every outward 
appearance of veracity. Yet scientific tests of his 
blood pressure and of nerve reactions when ques- 
tions are put to him will prove he is lying. 

The applicability of this to salesmanship is 
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\ this: the prospect will credit the suggestions made 
to him in a>ctions of the sdXesman; because in- 
tuitivdy he, like aU men, believes what he sees. 

If you are selling an article of great value, suggcting 
which makes it necessar^to a3k a high price, no I^i**^ 
words or tones of yours can convince the buyer - 
that the worth of the article is much greater than 
that of a substitute, if the substitute appears of 
equal value. But if, in handling the two, you 
are extra careful of one, if you treat it with your 
fingers as if it were something precious, your 
movements toiU convince where your vwrds and 
tones would have failed. Test yourself some time. 
Hold in one hand an old, shabby book, the only 
value of which is in the weight of paper it contains. 
In your other hand hold a rare volume of the 
same ^ge, containing perhaps some priceless hand- 
writing of a great man^ Which book do you lay 
down carefully? You realize the power of sugges- 
tion by action. Develop proficiency in using it to 
convince prospects of ideas about your goods. 

Many of us go to the "movies" to kill time. 
Let's kill two birds with the one stone hereafter. 
Study screen actors to discern just how they create 
effects by their actions and expressions. Anal3rze 
the impressions they make on you. The "movies" 
have proved that almost any idea or menial 
image can be transferred to one mind from another 
without the use of words or tones. Study how 
Charlie Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks and 
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Mary Pickford "get their ideas across" to you. 
Then master the art of the silent drama of sales- 
manship. 

As was said at the beginning of om- considera- 
tion of the subject of the Ship or Art of selling, 
ffi£ efficient salesman works to get his ideas into 
the mind of the prospect in the quickest possible 
time and with the least possible expenditure of 
effort. Give your prospect a picture to look at, a 
definite mental image. And when you can, have it 
a moving picture. If you are able to do this you 
will be a proficient salesman. You won't need to 
wear out your voice on prospects. 

The scope of this subject of the Ship or Art 
of selling is so great that a single chapter cannot 
cover it. The nine chapters to follow will treat 
of various specific selling steps and of the Art of 
taking these steps most eflFectively. Therefore, we 
will now suspend our general consideration of 
the subject. 

Remember finally that Art is eflFective doing. 
The purpose we have in working to make our- 
selves proficient in the selling Art is to render 
ourselves more capable of the actual doing of what 
we have been trying to do — ^the closing of sales 
the most eflScient way. Art is not just polished 
work. It is right work consciously done until the 
habit becomes second nature. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PREPARATION 

The First of the ^^Preparatory Stepe'' of the 

Selling Process 

A GOOD many salesmen have yet to learn that ^rtpanaoa 
it is far more important to start selling SZLe 
right than it is to begin calling on prospects right 
away. A considerable proportion of sales man- 
agers, too, have acute "hunyitis'' and hustle sales- 
men out into the field inadequately prepared. Poor 
Preparation — ^which includes the steps of Prospect- 
ing, Planning the Approach, and Planning to Get 
an Audience — m responsible for most of the failures 
in salesmanship. The salesman who is thoroughly 
prepared for his interview with the buyer has 
taken out the best policy of insurance on his own 
success as a salesman. ^^ 

Unfortunately very few employers are thorough 
in thdr preliminary training of salesmen. It is 
likely, therefore, that most of you who read this 
book still lack part of the preparation you should 
have received before you were sent out to call on 
your first prospect. Probably you felt that when 
you completed the preparatory course required by 
your house, you were ready to tackle buyers and 
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that all you needed was "a little experience.'* If j 

your original preparation for selling your line was I 
inadequate, and you have not supplemented it 

since "on your own hook/' you are working under : [ 

a handicap which you should get rid of at once. ■ f 

^^^^^® A contestant who starts a race lame has very | 1 
little chance of winning. If you are getting beaten i 
pretty often nowadays, go back and bogin over ' i 
again preparing yourself to sell, and do tfie prelim- 
inary job right this time. Realize at the outset that ( 
fitting yourself for selling the line you represent | ] 
is your job. Don't coimt on your employer to . ^ 
prepare you — he only can help you a little. ' j 
Sometimes it is very little, for in many cases he j 
doesn't know what preparation for selling in- \ 
volves. I ] 

We are considering in this chapter only tiie first 
of the Preparatory Steps of the sale — ^the others i 
being Prospecting, and Planning for the Approach i 
and the Audience. For lack of a better word our 
subject is entitled Preparation; though we limit i 
ourselves at present to the study of the preliminary 
preparation for seUing, which precedes the later , 
steps of (1) Prospecting, (2) Approach, and (3) 
Audience. 

It will help us to fix the essentials of Prepara- 
tion if we divide our subject and consider it in 
three parts. First, Preparation in Knowledge of 
the line to be represented; Second, Preparation of 
the salesman himself in fitness for meeting pros^ 
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pects; and, Third, Preparation for the use of the 
knowledge acquired. 

Unless the salesman is thoroughly prepared ""^rcc Parts 
in oK three respects, his prehminary preparation 
for actual selling is inadequate. He will be 
handicapped in his Prospecting, in Planning his 
Approach, in Planning to get an Audience; and 
in all the later steps of salesmanship. 

Now let us make a distinction between our pres- 
ent three-headedsubject and the studies we already 
have made of The &iles. The Man and The Ship. 
We considered then Knowledge, the Salesman 
Himself, and the eflFective Use of Knowledge just 
as we are doing now. But in the first three chap- 
ters we were looking at our subjects from the stand- 
point of the salesman. Now we take the buyer's 
view. We are to see what knowledge will be of 
service to him; how the salesman should fit him- 
self to render service to the buyer; the ways in 
which the salesman's knowledge should be ar- 
ranged for use in the service of various buyers. 

The salesman's knowledge of his line should 
be exact and complete in order that he may give 
to the buyer definite and full information about 
whatever might influence a favorable decision on 
the salesman's proposition. In acquiring this 
knowledge preparatory to actual selling, the sales- 
man should never forget that the object of the true 
salesman is to do the buyer a real service. The 
salesman who does not believe thoroughly in his 
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line cannot render a real service to prospects on 
whom he calls. Hence, if the knowledge you 
acquire about your line convinces you that you 
would lack faith in the goods or in the house you 
have intended to represent, you should do one of 
two things then and there. Either quit setting that 
line, or get more knowledge which mil supply you 
with the confidence you have lacked. 

Complete '^e shall assume, however, that the line you 

have chosen and the house with which you work 
inspire your sincere belief in their worthiness. You 
are preparing yourself with exact and complete 
knowledge so that your mind will be stored with 
facts buyers should know, too, for their own bene- 
fit. Of coiu*se you would be unwise to unload on 
every buyer aU you know about yoiu* line. It is 
unlikely that any one prospect will be interested in 
your complete store of knowledge. But you must 
carry in your head a full stock of facts if you 
would be rated as an eflScient salesman by every 
man on whom you call. 

Your stock of knowledge should be as nearly 
complete as possible for the same reason that a 
department store carries such a great variety of 
merchandise. No one customer of a department 
store is a prospective buyer of anything and every- 
thing the emporium sells. Each customer is in- 
dividually interested in only a narrow range of 
things that the store oflFers. But all the customers 
combined have interests in all the goods sold in the 
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various departments. If any individual finds 
J the emporium lacking even one article that he 
wants, he rightly considers that department store 
ineflScient. 

A jumble of stock, including everjrthing imagin- organise wh«t 
able in the way of merchandise, would not make ^°" ^'**^ 
the store eflScient, however. Rather, the more 
goods there were in the building, the greater would 
be the confusion and the poorer the service to cus- 
tomers. Therefore the stock of the store is ap- 
portioned to different departments, appropriately 
designated. We look for shoes in the shoe de- 
partment, not among the notions. The organization 
of the stock is carried further; each article has its 
particular place on the shelf or counter or in a dis- 
play rack. And an efficient clerk knows exactly 
where to find every article in his or her jurisdiction. 

It is similarly essential to the efficiency of the 
salesman thai he not only have exact and comr 
plete knowledge of his line, but also that he have 
his knowledge so organized in his mind that he 
wonH overlook any fact or have to hunt for some- 
thing that the buyer needs to know to supply a 
certain lack of true information about the goods 
or the house represented by the salesman. Many 
salesmen, after they leave a prospect who has 
refused to buy, think of points they might have 
used most effectively to influence a favorable de- 
cision, if they "only could have remembered them 
at the time.'' 
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Every instance of this sort is a failure in service 
to the buyer. It is just the same as the case of a 
store which lets any prospective purchaser go away 
without supplying his need, because a clerk did not 
know the required article was in stock, or couldn't 
find it. Such instances of failure in store service 
would be common and inevitable if the emporium 
merchandise stock were not systematized. And 
likewise the salesman will fail in service of knowl- 
edge to prospects unless every fact in his mental 
store is put away in his mind according to a plan 
with which he is so familiar that all his knowledge 
or any part of it will be available to hun whenever 
he needs it. 

Charted It is advisable when a salesman is preparing to 

Ai^w^* sell a certain line for him to make a written chart 
of the knowledge he acquires. By reducing his 
knowledge to this classified form he will be able 
to recall any part of it to his memory when needed, 
by just visioning with his mind's eye the actual 
chart. You know that when you read a poem 
and commit it to memory, you will recall each 
stanza's place on the page as well as the words. 
So it is with a chart. Each section aids in the 
recollection of other parts associated with it. 

When a salesman is "stumped" by an objection 
or a question from some customer, he cannot call 
to mind all his unorganized knowledge in an in- 
stant. But if the salesman has made a chart of 
what he knows, he needs but to imagine himself 
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looking at that chart. There he will find immedi- 
ately in graphic form, all the salient points of his 
knowledge. 

A chart suggestion for the summary of knowl- ^*« ^^*»^ 
edge about goods is attached to this page. ^ *^ 

Let us look at some of the details. This outline 
is only of headings. Each salesman should fill in 
the facts imder the several captions for the particu- 
lar line he represents. We shall consider merely a 
few reasons for securing knowledge of things the 
salesman often fails to learn. 

"History of the Goods." Knowledge of this 
factor of your Une will fascinate your own inter- 
est, and will give you an easy way into the interest 
of a prospect. It is astonishing that we know so 
little of the history of the commonest articles. 
Think what an added appeal there is in selling a 
piece of dress goods made of long Sea Island cot- 
ton, if the salesman can throw in a remark about 
the reason why the fibers of such cotton are im- 
usuallylong. Immediately he gives pidividuaUty 
to the cloth. It no longer is just a staip of cotton 
like any other piece of dress goods. 

Next glance at the heading imder Factory Knowl- 
edge — "Grade of Workers." Pew of us ever think, 
imtil we see something like a "Ford Educational 
Weekly" at the movies, of the hiraian beings who 
manufacture articles in common use. Suppose 
that you are selling confectionery: you can employ 
very effectively a tjrpical incident of the factory 
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process, to illustrate the high grade of the em- 
ployes who make the candy. Instead of saying 
that the boxes are packed by experienced girls, teU 
a customer about one girl in particular who takes 
great pains with her work. 

Human The whole subject of ^'Social-Industrial Condi- 

tions Under Which the Goods Are Produced" is 
valuable to the salesman who has reason to be proud 
of the way his line is made in the factory. Cloth- 
ing salesman use to fine advantage their knowledge 
of the model tailor shops in which the garment 
workers are employed. Any salesman, represent- 
ing any line, could make similarly effective use of 
facts about the plant where his goods are manu- 
factured. This is an age of /Tiuman interest." 
People always are more interested nowadays in 
other people than they are in things. 

Then note all the points of "House Policy" the 
salesman should know in order to give the pros- 
pect full service of exact knowledge concerning 
the line. And following these come details of 
"Secondary Knowledge" which will enable the 
salesman to answer any question that may be asked 
him with regard to the ^oods. And finally, that 
his knowledge may not be narrowed to his own 
line alone, the salesman should be as thoroughly 
acquainted as possible with the lines of his prin- 
cipal "Competitors." 

Suppose you had complete and exact informa- 
tion at your command regarding your house and 
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the goods you represent, so that you could fill 
in the data under each heading which applies to 
your line. Think what increased respect you would 
have for what you represent! Correspondingly 
how you could increase the respect of your pros- 
pects for your line and for yourself, by your 
consciousness and your use of all the factors of 
knowledge at your command. Why, a salesman 
of toothpicks would be selling a romance instead 
of mere splinters of wood! 

It will be necessary, if you are to succeed in Make ideas 
any big way, that you actually be a zealot in your ®*« 
selling. You must dedicate yourself to your job. 
That is not possible unless you make the ideas 
you are selling big. Toothpicks are prosaic. The 
romance and the fascination are in the human 
factors and in the raw material factors of the 
commonplace product. Wonderfully ingenious ma- 
chines had to be designed for the manufacture of 
toothpicks, for all the processes the wood goes 
through in the factory. The men and the trees 
and the machines are details about toothpicks that 
the buyer cannot see unless you vivify them for 
him. In so doing, you render him a service, tor 
he is always glad to know better what he is buying. 

Complete Knowledge of the goods is important, 
both because of the enlarged stock of facts the 
salesman can put at the service of the buyer, and 
because the salesman of knowledge brings to the 
service of the buyer a man of broadest vision and 
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comprehensive thinking about his line. Knowledge 
gives to the salesman a consciousness of the bigness 
of his job. Nothing that is of service to mankind 
is slight in its significance. There is no line that 
contributes value to society which a true salesman 
cannot feel honor in representing, if he knows 
exactly and completely all he possibly can learn dbotit 
that line. 

Prepare for We havc approached the subdivision of our title 
which especially concerns the Preparation of the 
Salesman Himself. The object of that preparation 
should be to fit the salesman for meeting any and 
every kind of prosp^t. The salesman who is 
ready to present his proposition only to Certain 
types or classes of men is limited in effectiveness. 
The salesman who is disconcerted by encounters 
with crabbed and insulting prospects loses many 
excellent opportunities to sell. Often the crank 
is the best buyer. 

Frequently we hear salesmen tell of their meth- 
ods for handling prospects. Some of the schemes 
salesmen work out are so ingenious that one won- 
ders when hearing of them whether they were not 
after-thoughts — ^great ideas that came to the sales- 
m&i after prospects had turned them down. It is 
a serious mistake to rely on an assortment of tricks 
and to grab one from the bag each time a prospect 
is met. Usually the repertory of -^a salesman's 
methods is solely designed for adaptability to the 
characteristics instead of to the natures of buyers. 
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Preparation on that basis is fundamentally wrongs 
and consequently does very little good. The right 
preparation considers the crabbed and insulting 
prospect as similar in nature to the courteous pros- 
pect. 

In order to understand this, let us recur to a Prepare for 
detail of the previous chapter on The Man. In R^^^han 
that chapter it was demonstrated that the raw cLrcter. 
material of a salesman is just a baby. And as was 
said then, a baby has no character. Character is 
wholly acquired. Buyers are made of the same 
raw material as salesmen. It follows that the 
characteristics of buyers toay or may not be 
true to their natures. How unwise it is, then, to 
adapt oneself to meeting characteristics only, which 
may be false indications of the nMure of a man. 
Sometimes a gruff man is Ul kindliness at heart. 

When a great actor presents a play to the public, 
he does not adapt his interpretation of his part to 
the viewpoint of any type or class of people. He 
knows that fundamentaUy all men are much alike 
in their susceptibility to what may be termed 
"human nature" ctppeals. The unsophisticated 
school girl and the vicious criminal, one sitting 
in the first row of the balcony and the other down 
in front in the gallery, are alike in their desire to 
see the hero frustrate the villain's plots. The 
actor's preparation of himself isn't for either the 
school girl or criminal, as types. His aim is to fit 
himself for being understood in his role by any 
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man or woman who comes to the theater. He 
thinks of the natures, not of the characteristics of 
people. 

S'«>«fici«i Consider your preparation for your part of The 

w^^ **° Salesman in the great drama of life, as the actor 
on the mimic stage regards his preparation for a 
stage production of a role before audiences com- 
posed of all sorts and varieties of human beings. 
Prepare yourself fundamentally, not superficially. 
Then you may be sure you will be most effect- 
ive in making the right impressions on your pros- 
pects. Do not depend on tricks. Instead utilize 
basic principles which every man you meet will 
recognize intuitively as demonstrations of human 
nature, because of his own human nature. One 
of the greatest actors of all time was Sir Henry 
Irving. His methods of preparation suggest to us 
how we should prepare ourselves, and the basis of 
his methods always was sincerity in the interpretor 
tion of his part. Irving was not content, however, 
with making himself perfect in the mtward appear- 
ance of the characters he played. He verily lived 
his principal roles. The nobility of the man always 
made him notable, off the stage and on. 

Let us give our attention first to the outer ap- 
pearance of the salesman. Later we will consider 
the true sales-Man inside. And bear in mind that 
we are looking at the salesman as the prospect 
will see him. For we are not concerned now so 
much with the salesman's intentions in preparing 
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himself as we are with the actiial effects produced 
on the man he wishes to serve with his salesman- 
ship. 

When a salesman enters the presence of any Appearance 
buyer, whether that buyer be a boor or a gentle- ^*^«*^«"- 
man, the outward appearance of the salesman 
makes an impression on the prospect. It makes 
no difference whether the buyer is a crank and 
insulting, or whether he is considerate and polite — 
if the outward appearance of the salesman has been 
prepared on the correct basic prindples, the actual 
effect prodvA^ed wiU be similar with all prospects. 
It is just the same as the impression a good actor 
makes on a mixed audience. Not all prospects 
will manifest its effect alike. But if the outward 
appearance of the salesman is such as makes the 
right appeal to fundamental human nature, a favor- 
able impression will invariably be the result. 

It is not important whether or not the prospect 
gives any sign that he is favorably impressed. It is 
of no consequence if he pretends to be impressed 
unfavorably. The salesman may be absolutely 
confident that he has created the right impression 
to start with if his outward appearance has been 
prepared on the correct basic principles, as was 
said a minute ago in another way. 

The outer appearance of the salesman is an 
appeal to the inner mBn of the buyer, the part that 
does the buying. The outer buyer may be trans- 
parent, opaque, or cunning camouflage. It is of 
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minor impibrtance, or of no unportance at all, to 
the salesman; for the cmter semblance of the buyer 
does not do the buying. Never consider it as a real 
obstacle. It is just an indication of the best way 
inside the real buyer — or is altogether negligible 
as a factor. Most buyers feel it is necessary to 
their self-respect that they bluflf a good deal to 
salesmen. 

Now, what are the principal elements of an 
Appeariince outward appearance that is fundamentally good? 
There are four: 

1. Right physical bearing; 

2. Right features; 

3. Right dress; 

4. The right kind of hands. 

These principal elements of the outward appear- 
ance of the salesman are mentioned in this order 
because usually the prospect notices them in that 
sequence. He is impressed first by the physical 
bearing of a salesman, next by his features,^ then by 
his clothes, and last by his hands when they are 
brought prominently into play in the course of the 
selling process. 

Physical bearing is not necessarily related to 
physical size. In Mark Twain's "The Prince and 
the Pauper," the real boy Edward carried himself 
so regally that he looked "every inch the king," 
though his inches were but few. Kings and princes 
are going out of fashion in governmental systems, 
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but the time will never come when any one of ns 
Americans won't consider being called "a prince" 
by our friends about the highest compliment that 
could be bestowed. The physical bearing of the 
salesman should be that of an American prince, 
without arrogance or superciliousness — ^those are 
attributes of the discredited HohenzoUem variety 
•—but with the easy consciousness of equality in the 
presence of any other man on earth. 

It won't do just to "put on" princeliness. Imi- ^^ 
tations show they are counterfeits — you must he Manner 
a real American prince in your nature or you can- 
not maintain the physical bearing of a man of 
equality, in all circumstances and with any other 
man you meet. But the inner consciousTiess of 
princeliness will not give you the physical hearing 
of an American prince. You must practice to 
acquire that. Study the physical bearing of the 
man who at sight makes the impression of no- 
bility. Analyze how he carries hiijiself ; how he 
stands; his movements. Do not attempt to copy 
him, but use him as a guide in your own training. 

You know men whose physical bearing, regard- 
less of their size or strength, will command respect 
wherever they go. Prepare yourself outwardly 
for selling with that kind of a bearing, and you 
take out insurance that prospects of all kinds 
will feel intuitive respect for you when you enter 
their presence. 

Perhaps you think your features were "wished 
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on you" at birth and that you can't change them. 
You think that your face is like Topsy in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, who "just grew/' Of coiu'se, there 
are deformities of feature occasionally which are 
due to slips of Nature, but not all of these are 
actual handicaps in selling. There have been many 
homely salesiiien who have made their ugliness an 
asset in their selling; because it lent them individu- 
ality. And "manly beauty" has been a curse to 
thousands of salesmen who thought it made them 
seem effeminate. 

Make Over The f eatures are very mobile. The scowl lines 

^"^ ** between the eyes of a habitual "crab" were cut 
there by his own claws. The sneering nose, the 
superciliously twisted mouth, have been acquired 
by habit. Features so warped are the handicaps in 
salesmanship; not big ears, thick lips, little eyes 
and enormous noses. Even if a man's chin is his 
Adam's apple, it is of slight consequence in itself. 
The features of the salesman can be made transpar- 
ent; so that they will not distort the real man be- 
hind the face. Pleasing features can be developed 
from anything except hideous deformity; so tiiat 
the prospect who first sees the salesman's features 
will be favorably impressed by what they indicate 
about the man. 

You need not go to Dr. Specialist or any other 
sculptor of faces to get your face fixed for effec- 
tive selling. That is a home job. Study what you 
have. Stop making wrong tises of your features. 
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Begin doing your best with them. Smile a lot 
inside, so that the reflection will shine through 
your face. Be really genial and show it. But be 
careful not to wear an artificial smirk. And while 
you are working your features over, remember that 
your object is not to please yourself, but to give 
the buyer the best impression of you that you 
deserve. 

The importance of the right clothes to the sales- Ri^t 
man is seldom appreciated, if one may judge by ^<*^«« 
the way salesmen in general dress. Nearly all 
salesmen make the same mistake in their clothes. 
They wear what pleases themselves, and do not 
dress for the eyes of the buyer, Recently an ob- 
servant student of salesmanship sat for an hour in 
the reception room of a great manufacturing com- 
pany, where hundreds of salesmen of all varieties 
call every day. Ninety-four men inquired for the 
buyer or one of his assistante in the course of that 
hour, which was between nine and ten o'clock. But 
though it was so early in the day,only twelve of the 
salesmen showed any evidence that they had pol- 
ished their shoes that morning. And only three 
of the salesmen were so perfectly dressed that no 
detail of what they wore was conspicuous. These 
three, of theninety-foursalesmen who were studied, 
indicated that they had chosen their clothes solely 
for the effect on the buyer. 

A caution is necessary here. Just as the actor 
costumes himself for the eyes of audiences and 
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not for the eyes of any individiud, so should the 
salesman dress for ali men, not for any one man or 
class of men. 

There are certain elements of dress which appeal 
to all men alike, in some degree. Cleanliness, for 
instance; and perfect neatness. But these qual- 
ities are not correctly expressed if the salesman 
shows he is more interested in keeping clean and 
neat than in selling his line. An example will 
illustrate how one should be clean and neat. 

A certain f oimdryman liked to be considered a 
rough diamond, and one of his whims was to show 
alwaj^ the "marks of honest toil" on his hands and 
face and clothes. It was his delight whenever a 
particularly clean, neat salesman called on him, to 
shake hands in order to dirty the salesman's fingers. 
Then the f oundryman would take his visitor out 
into his casting room to soil the immaculate suit 
the salesman was wearing. A clean, neat salesman 
invariably "r'iled" this old codger at sight. 

The foundrjonan contemplated adding a big 
machine shop to his plant. A salesman for a ma- 
chine tool builder learned of the prospective busi- 
ness. This salesman thought he was very clever 
because he conceived the idea of dressing especially 
for the effect on the eccentric foundryman. He 
called on his prospect, wearing a rusty suit that 
bagged at the knees, a soiled shirt and grimy collar. 
The foundryman warmed up to the strategist at 
once. They went out to the casting room, and the 
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salesman took pains to get real dirty with apparent 
indifference to his hands and clothes. Then they 
returned to the office and sat down to talk machine 
tool prices in a comradeship of sloppiness. The 
salesman wiped his hands on his pants, never hint* 
[ ing that he'd like to wash up, and took out his 
pencil to frame quotations. 

1 Just then another salesman called. He was sincerity 

I dressed in plain blue serge, coat sleeves and trou- ^^|^^ 
ers neatly creased. His linen was immaculate, but 
not gaudy. His shoes were spotless, though the 
finish was dull instead of shiny. And in his left 
hand he carried a pair of kid gloves he had just 
taken off. 

The eyes of the old foundrjonan glinted with 
malicious satisfaction at sight of his victim. He 
could not resist the temptation to enjoy his favorite 
practical joke. So he leaned close to the dirty 
salesman sitting beside him. 

"Clear out for an hour," he whispered, "until 
I muss up this dude." 

His companion chuckled gleefully and left at 
once. The foundrymaji walked over to his new 
caller and shook hands effusively. But he did 
not get the effect he had anticipated. The clean 
fingers he dirtied were not wiped on the salesman's 
handkerchief. The salesman appeared to pay no 
attention to his right hand at all, though he was 
' aware that it had been grimed. He announced the 
purpose of his call^ and the f oundryman immedi- 
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ately suggested that they go out to the plant for 
their talk, making the excuse that he wanted to 
watch the work going on. 

Within the next fifteen minutes the practical joker 
You^Dr^ had managed to get his victim very dirty . The im- 
maculate suit was covered with iron dust and the 
neat shoes with mud. But the salesman showed 
interest only in how his machine tools might serve 
the f oundrjonan's needs. The old codger, in order 
to have more fun with his victim, pretended to be 
thoroughly interested in the salesman's line. But 
he could not provoke from the salesman any sign 
that he was annoyed by the treatment he received. 

Nonplussed, the f oundryman grumpily led the 
way back to his office. At the door the salesman 
showed concern for his clothes the first time. 
He said, "Excuse me a moment.'' Then he stepped 
to the outside door, ox)ened it, and quickly scraped 
the mud from his shoes on the front steps. Next 
he took off his coat and shook out the dust, doffed 
his hat and blew the dust from that. In less than 
a minute he was in the office again. Now he 
walked to the washstand in one comer, rinsed 
his hands, wiped them quickly on the foundry- 
man's grimy towel, and sat down next to his 
prospect, who already was seated beside his desk. 

The old codger himself confessed what the effect 
on him was. He perceived that the salesman had 
dressed neaUy and presented himself clean when 
he first came to his office, not to please his own 
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finical tastes, but as a compliment to his prospec- 
tive customer. The proof of this lay in the fact 
that on his return to the office dirty, the salesman 
had taken pains to clean himself again — hut not 
before. The salesman showed that he was imcon- 
cemed with his appearance in the foundry, where 
dust and grime were excusable. BiU he suggested 
his respect for his prospect's office by scraping his 
muddy shoes, by shaking off the dvst on his clothes, 
and by washing his hands before sitting down to 
talk business. He was not fussy about it. He 
cleaned up only with "a lick and a promise." 

The old f oimdryman changed in a moment ch«n»ng 
from dislike to respect for the salesman. He made Lining* 
no more attempts to annoy him. He listened with 
real interest to the salesman's proposition, believing 
fully in the sincerity of everything that the sales- 
man said, because the salesman had shown himself 
sincere under the most trying test. / When the pre- 
tending salesman returned, dirty and grinning, at 
the end of an hour, the genuine salesman had the 
big order cinched. He won with his clothes, the 
factor which would have seemed least likely to 
influence that particular buyer. He won, however, 
because he was neither under-dressed nor over- 
dressed. He was clothed with the unobtruMve, per- 
fect taste of ihe salesman who chooses everything 
he wears to make the right impression on anybody 
and everybody. 

Last of the four factors of outward appearance 
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which we are considering, we come to the hands 
of the salesman and to the question of preparing 
them aright for use in salesmanship. 
TttieHandtof The hands are important because they are 
brought so noticeably into use in selling. It is not 
suflScient, however, that they be neatly manicured 
and kept clean. The hands are tools which should 
give an impression of skiU when they are used. 

The way you tise yonr hands is wholly acquired, 
like the expressions you habitually wear on your 
face. If you have clumsy, graceless hands, you 
can train them in dexterity and grace. Just as 
your clothes should be inconspicuous and should 
reveal, not conceal, the inner man of you, so should 
your hands attract no notice to themselves, but 
suggest your qualities of ease and skiU in making 
u^e of your selling tools. The form and 'size of 
your hands are not especially important, if you are 
prepared to v^e them with no indications of 
awkwardness. Be at ease with your hands. Train 
them to be deft, and then you will not be conscious 
of them. Neither will your prospect have his 
attention distracted from your goods or your propo- 
sition to the way you are handling your line or 
yourself in his presence. 

We have sununarized now the most important 
elements of the preparations of the cmter sales-Man. 
Next let us consider how the sales-Man should 
prepare himself inside in order to sell most 
effectively. We shall treat this division of our 
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subject more briefly than we have discussed the 
factors of outward appearance. We will spend less 
time on it, though the inner man is far more im- 
portant than the outer salesman; because the 
essentials are so simple. 

We already have referred to the manner of an Preparing 
American prince. That must be more than veneer. ^- 
The salesman needs to be a prince to the core. 
The heart of true princeliness is genuine kindness 
of spirit. Kindness — kindly impulses, thoughts and 
acts — mU do more to convince the prospect that you 
have come to serve him than ariy other quality of 
the sales-Man. 

You can prepare yourself to be kindly in your The Kindiy 
attitude and in your conduct toward all prospects, xrE^J^one 
only in one way. You must feel and be kind to 
everybody you meet, always. The man we call a 
"good mixer," who is liked by all sorts of people, 
is just looking at the world with kindly eyes. His 
kindness makes him invariably courteous. He never 
woxmds by conscious impoliteness. Yet always he 
appears a virile Man and never is sissified. 

When training yourself as a Man for selling, 
remember that your basic purpose should be 
SERVICE. You cannot give the best service if 
you have to watch yourself to make yourself act 
with kindness. That will be necessary at first, 
while you are preparing to sell. But after a while 
kindness should be second nature to you. Be kind 
to everybody. Don't think you can scowl and snarl 
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at people who aren'^prospective buyers of your line ; 
then give the impression of sincere kindness when 
you are after an order. Practice kindness on mean 
people you meet outside your trade in order to per- 
fect yourself in the use of kindness to all the crab- 
bed, insulting prospects jrou may encounter. Don't 
get sore when you are ill-used. Consider the 
experience a valuable lesson which warns you 
never to ill-use a prospect even in the slightest 
degree. 

The Punch Sometimcs, of course, it is necessary to do a 

OfKindneM 

man a good turn by punching his jaw. But if 
that becomes necessary to his welfare, hit him 
hard for his own betterment, not in order to in- 
jure him to gratify your own resentment against 
him. Keep your motive kindly, whatever the dr. 
ciunstances. A certain kindly old Quaker once 
had to deal with a bully. He recalled the text, 
"For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.*' He 
decided to follow the Lord's rule himself. And 
he certainly loved that bully good and plenty, with 
a pair of fists like rocks. 

Let us consider now the last of the three respects 
in which the salesman should be thoroughly pre- 
pared tp serve his prospective customers. We 
already have given our attention to the salesman's 
Preparation in Knowledge of the line he represents 
and to his Preparation of Himself in fitness for 
meeting all prospects. Finally, we will think about 
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how he shoxild Prepare to Use the knowledge he 
has acquired. 

Your attention was called to the great impor- s«vcn ways 
tance of having your knowledge perfectly organ- ^^^* 
ized, so that you would have no difficulty in recall- 
ing any fact you know. But this chart idea is 
inadequate for your use in selling unless you have 
your knowledge arranged in various ways, so as to 
be adaptable to variations in human nature. You 
know that no two men in the world are just alike 
phjrsically; yet all alike are men. Similarly they 
differ in their mental make-up. And the wise 
salesman prepares to tackle them differently. He 
has his knowledge systematized in at least seven 
ways, and chooses the one which he judges will he 
most effective with a given, individual. 

First. Knowledge may be arranged according to 
a succession of facts — ^as when a manufacturing 
process is described from beginning to end. 

Second. Facts may be arranged cmavlatively — 
as when a great number of testimonials from 
customers can be quoted. 

Third. Certain salient facts may be selected, 
and other facts grouped about these as a center 
of interest — ^as when an automobile salesman 
stresses the service stations his company maintains 
throughout the coimtry. 

Fourth. Knowledge may be arranged in such 
a way that it is especially adapted to affect the 
particular prospect's hobby-— as when finish is 
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emphasized to a buyer who shows himself the most 
interested in finish. Other adaptations may be to 
suit the especial needs or motives of the particular 
prospect. 

Fifth. Facts may be arranged on the basis of 
comparison — ^as when ideas about the salesman's 
goods are compared with other ideas undoubtedly 
within the prospect's knowledge. 

Sixth. Knowledge may be arranged on the basis 
of differences — the direct reverse of the fifth 
arrangement. 

Seventh. A personality in the house represented 
by the salesman can be utilized in connection with 
facts — ^as when ^'the old man" or "the boss" is 
quoted about anything. 

Of L^* If the salesman starts to call on prospects with- 

Reautance out haviug made various arrangements of his 
knowledge or with the delusion that he can use his 
knowledge pretty much the same way with all pros- 
pects, he is making his work hard. The art of sell- 
ing lies in making sales mth the least effort. One 
buyer thinks along one line by habit. If the sales- 
man can learn what are the usual mental processes 
of a prospect, the sale can be facilitated by tackling 
the buyer from the angle of least resistance. 

In order to be capable of using your knowledge 
most effectively, it is essential first that you recog- 
nize it wiU not affect all men the same way. In a 
later chapter you will be advised regarding the 
Sizing-up of the Buyer. But long before you meet 
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any prospect you should be prepared to meet the 
varioiLS kinds of people to be found in the worlds 
though you know they all are human in their 
nature. // you have a repertory, you can teat out a 
prospect. With seven varieties of knowledge you 
are sufficiently equipped for all cases. 

Therefore be prepared with the "Seven Keys uvut unlock 
to Baldpate." And whether the pate be bald or ^ **^ 
not, you will be able to get your knowledge inside. 
What you know will he of practically no Service to 
a buyer unless you can get it inside his mind. It is 
not sufficient just to bring your store of facts and 
dump them on the prospect's front porch. K you 
have your key ring with you, with the full assort- 
ment of keys, you can unlock som^ door and take 
your ideas into the head of the man you have come 
to serve with your knowledge and your manhood. 
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CHAPTER V 

PROSPECTING 

The Second of the ''Preparatory Steps" of the 

Selling Process 

« 

Lett Hattc HpHE Everage salesman is overly eager to begin 
M^More X actual Selling. And in this ambition he is 
apt to be encouraged by the average sales manager. 
In salesmanship, as in many other activities of life, 
it often is true that less haste makes more speed. 
It does not pay to rush the Preparation steps, for 
the result of imdue hurry is bound to be a lot of 
stumbling afterward. The importance of the pre- 
liminary preparation of the salesman in knowledge 
of his line, has already been emphasized in the 
preceding chapter. Now we are to realize that 
knowledge of his territory and of his prospective 
customers is equally necessary. 

Many salesmen consider Prospecting in a. very 
narrow way. They are on the lookout tor the 
names of people who might buy, but do not realize 
the broader aspect of Prospecting. They do not 
seek comprehensive knowledge of conditions in 
general throughout their territories, but only "hot 
tips," that are likely to lead to orders. 

We frequerily ih^ :^alesinen, too, who regard 
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systematic Prospecting as the sales manager's job. 
These fellows think the office at the house should 
comb the field with letters and keep the salesmen 
supplied with prospects in consequence of corre- 
spondence. 

At the outset, therefore, let us realize the wider salesman 
meaning of Prospecting, and appreciate that Pros- Himscif 
pecting is the salesman's job; practically all of the 
responsibility rests on him for doing it well. We 
get the right idea if we understand that the sales- 
man should comprehend for whom he is working 
primarily — himself. 

Don't start your selling cross-eyed. The busi- 
ness in which you are engaging is your business. 
Attend to it yourself if you would have it taken 
care of in the way that will be best for you. The 
house risks very little on you, compared with 
what you have to lose. Therefore make your in- 
vestment of yourself wisely, with forethought and 
care to insure the highest degree of effectiveness 
in your efforts. Do not think of what you do as 
temporary or a makeshift. Search for the mate- 
rials with which to build your business permanent- 
ly. Act from the start of your connection with 
a house as if you expected to spend all your life in 
that relation, developing from year to year. You 
may have other plans in^ew, but so conduct your- 
self as you would do if the business of your terri- 
tory were really your own. 
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You need exact and complete knowledge of your 
territory, Just as you need exact and complete 
knowledge of the line you represent. Do not he 
satisfied with any less knowledge. And since it is 
certain no one else knows all you want to know 
about your field and your prospects, you must 
make your own collection of facts. K you expect 
someone to lead you to your own business you'll be 
disappointed. You are playing solitaire most of 
the time as a salesman. You make the leads and 
do the playing yourself. 

utc Au In general it may be said that you can't know 

S^^f*^ too much about your especial field of sales. But 
you can waste a lot of time acquiring information. 
A salesman's principal business is selling, closing 
actual orders. It won't do to spend so much time 
Prospecting that you will have none left in which 
to get names written on the dotted line. Very few 
salesmen properly balance their Prospecting and 
their hustling for orders. The fatiU vstiaUy is due 
to failure in utilizing all the opportunities for 
Prospecting which might be used without dimin- 
ishing in any degree the amount of time that can 
be spent in actual selling. 

The thoroughly efficient salesman seldom needs 
to give up to prospecting any portion of the hours 
when selling is usually done to the best advan- 
tage. He is prospecting tH the time, even when 
talking with a buyer. All his senses are trained to 
acuteness in perceiving suggestions that may open 
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the way to new business. When, he is not in the 
presence of a buyer he is on the lookout for one 
everywhere. He makes it his business to get ac- 
quainted with his territory by getting acquainted 
with as many people in it as he can, always with 
some definite, clear idea in his own head. 

Aimless, hit-or-miss prospecting is never very systematic 
effective. The salesman must determine exactly ??^?f!^ 
what he wants to know. If he is just looking ^"""^ 
for the names of buyers, he is apt to find his pros- 
pecting like bacon, with a streak of fat and a streak 
of lean. But if he systematically seeks fundamental 
knowledge of his territory, and is actuated by a 
definite purpose all the time, he wiU accumulate a 
fund of facts that will enable him to do most of his 
prospecting inside his own mind. He won't 
need tips. He will know the conditions in his field 
which influence buying, and at the right time will 
be guided by his knowledge to the very places 
where business is to be had. 

Of course, specific prospecting should be done 
too. Individual buyers have to be looked up. 
It is particularly important that the salesman 
find out whether a certain man is really a prospect 
or not, before spending any time in attempts 
to sell him. Not every man who appears to be 
a prospect is one in fact. It is essential, for 
instance, that he be able to pay for what he orders. 
The salesman is wasting his time when he tries to 
sell a man who has no money and no means of 
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securing enough to make the purchase. The finan- 
cial ability of a prospect to buy should be pros- 
pected brfore any attempt is made to sell him. 
The salesman should have reason to believe he is 
able to pay, otherwise there is a chance that all the 
^ffort of selling may be uselessly expended. 

R^^ting ^* ^ ^^® ^ ^^ ^^ general prospecting first. 

oc Field Then the salesman will be able to do his specific 
prospecting with his eyes open to the conditions 
in his territory. When a salesman is assigned to 
a new territory he should begin his general pros- 
pecting by studying a map. He should investigate 
the characteristics of his particular field, especially 
the points of difference between this territory and 
other fields for sal^manship. 

I The geographical features of the territory should 

I be prospected thoroughly, 'fhe principal pppula- 

\ tion centers and the trade routes should be studied 

\ for reasons as well as for facts. The best way to 

cover the field without waste of time or money 

needs to be worked out carefully. Local influences 

on business must be understood. The races of 

people which constitute large percentages of the 

population affect the volume or the nature of trade. 

Climate, soil, thousands of elements are to be 

considered in general prospecting. 

When the salesman has done this preparatory 
work, he is able to form an intelligent opinion of 
the bujdng capacity of his territory. In other 
words, he knows what his general prospects are. 
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Now he is prepared to take up the second part of 
his prospecting — ^the collection of information as 
to the specific individuals who are likely to be- 
come purchasers of such goods as he handles. 

The high-grade salesman wishes to sell only PrcMpecting 
what fills some real need. Therefore when pros- ^1^^^^ 
pecting he thinks of whM are the needs of his terri- 
tory and of individuals in it. He is not after orders, 
but opportunities to be of service. It frequently 
happens that prospects are unaware of their own 
needs. They may not realize even their local 
conditions which give rise to their needs. 

It happens once in a while that a salesman will 
hear of a man who has expressed interest in such 
goods as the salesman carries. Sometimes by 
making inquiries the salesman runs across such a 
lead to a prospect. But much oftener the lead 
comes less directly. The questions of the sales- 
man bring him information about needs. These 
suggestions, coupled with his own knowledge of 
general conditions, start him straight toward cer- 
tain individuals. 

By prospecting to discover needs the salesman 
usually uncovers more than one name. More- 
over, such prospecting gives him a large degree 
of confidence that the prospect may turn out to 
be a buyer and not a false alarm. It sometimes 
happens that a prospect thinks he needs one thing, 
whereas he really would be better served if he had 
something else. Hence it is essential that the sales- 
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man learn the disease by diagnosis of all the symp- 
toms. He should not form hasty judgments. 

While prospecting for the needs of his possible 
Salesman customeTS, the soiesman should also prospect his 
own v£eds. It is necessary that he have no false 
ideas of his ability to serve the particular territory 
to which he is assigned. If he lacks capaxjity to 
serve his prospects in their needs efficiently, and 
finds out in advance what he lacks, his prospect- 
ing of himself likely will indicate the way he can 
supply what he lacks. 

When prospecting to discover the needs of your 
territory or of individual buyers, do not miscon- 
strue the meaning of "needs." A man needs what- 
ever wiU do him any kind of a service. Not all 
needs are necessity-wants. For example, there is 
a need for music in homes; yet homes can get 
along without having musical instruments. When 
you ask yourself, "What does my territory need, 
or what does this individual need?" put the ques- 
tion in a different form. Think, "What will ren- 
der him a service?" 

With that idea you will conduct your prospect- 
ing on the highest possible plane. You will not 
consider any man a real prospect unless you are 
convinced that you can serve him with your prop- 
osition. It is not true prospecting to seek only for 
people who might be induced to buy. That is look- 
ing at your field with the eyes of narrow selfish- 
ness. Your selfishness must be enlightened. You 
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must realize that to sell any man what will not give 
him adequate service is poor business. You should 
seek fof men you can satisfy^ not take chances of 
leaving dissatisfaction behind you after the sale is 
closed. 

Remember that you are not selling goods. As seiung 
was demonstrated in a previous chapter, you are JJ|^ ^ • 
selling ideas about goods. If you bear in mind 
that distinction, you are not likely to go amiss in 
your prospecting. Many times it will be necess- 
ary for you to sell a prospect first the idea of a 
need which he never has realized. In fact, almost 
always the first idea you must sell to a prospect 
is that he needs your goods; then you sell him 
the ideas of possession of the goods — you show him 
how he would enjoy the goods or benefit by hav- 
ing them. 

A certain salesman for a paint manufacturer 
had a town in his territory which looked shabby, 
for lack of paint. Nearly everybody left his house 
or place of business unpainted ; because his neigh- 
bors did. This salesman prospected the whole 
community for its needs. He then went to the 
leading hardware stores, explained the benefits to 
a town of being bright and spruce in appearance, 
and pointed out to these hardware men the part 
paint had in making a town look its best. He se- 
cured their co-operation in a campaign for civic 
uplift. They promised him the paint orders if he 
could create an exceptional demand for paint. 
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Next he went to the newspapers and frankly- 
stated his purpose. He said he wanted paint 
orders, but that he wanted them only because paint 
was what the town needed. He proved the high 
standing of his company, and the editors took hold 
of the idea. A "Paint Your House and I'll Paint 
Mine" wave of enthusiasm swept the town, as a re- 
sult of the educational articles in the papers, writ- 
ten largely from material the salesman supplied to 
the editors. A boom in paint sales resulted. The 
salesman secured a large volume of business and 
built up a steady trade in that community. He 
prospected the whole town, not just the needs of 
a few particular individuals. 

Prospect The illustration suggests another point that is 

N^T^ important. When he prospects, the salesman should 
always have in mind the ultimate consumer of his 
goods. If you are selling to a wholesaler or 
to a retailer, do not prospect their needs, but 
the needs of their customers, first of all. Then 
• you will know just what the dealer n^s. Very 
likely the first of his needs will be for some 
actual knowledge of the conditions in his own local 
field. He probably won't realize the possibilities 
of his market. Educate yourself in needs by your 
prospecting; then pass on what you learn to the 
buyer. Thus you do him a genuine service at the 
outset of your relations. Always keep before you 
the object of true Prospecting which is SERVICE 
— the central purpose of all the steps of right sales- 
manship. 
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If you hope to succeed as a salesman, you must Remedy 

« , . .1 • 1 7, • For Weariness 

regard your occupation as more than a job. It ts 
essential that you he dedicated to SERVICE in 
salesmanship. You know that no other work is so 
satisfying as yours; though you do grumble about 
it occasionally. You sometinxes think it is harder 
than any other work in the world. Once in a while 
you wish you had an office job. You are very 
apt to have that longing when you get footsore 
and weary but don't get any orders. 

There are two ways to remedy weariness. Most 
people take into consideration only one — the cure. 
But the wisest man adopts the measures of pre- 
vention. The average salesman who has a bad, 
discouraging, weary day returns to his room, gets 
a good night's sleep, and goes out next morning 
determined to retrieve what he lost the previous 
day. We are inclined to admire him for his come- 
back. It is commendable, no doubt. But work- 
ing that way is not highly efficient. The salesman 
who does not get tired, who feels fresh after a hard 
day's work, who doesn't fail one day and succeed 
the next, is far the better salesman. 

Prevent turn-downs by efficient prospecting. 
Eliminate the element of luck that makes your 
sales record spotty. Steady yourself in your sell- 
ing by conserving your selling time — ^prospect so 
well that you'll approach a man with confidence 
and not in a state of uncertainty as to his needs. 
You get tired now. Nevertheless you must do 
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more work every day, instead of less. You need 
to do more walking, to spend more hours at work. 
Without encroaching on your hours for actual 
selling, you must take more time for prospecting, 
which is tiring. How are you going to do it? 

Why, by having more physical and mental 
energy to start with, of course] Don't think that 
because you are all used up at night, you must 
work less. Start each day with more than enough 
energy to last you through. You have only a faint 
idea of your energy capacity. You think it is 
Umited, because you play out before the end of 
your day. Along in the afternoon your pep is all 
gone. So when you get done actual selling, you 
drag back to your room, too tired to prospect. 

Very likely you regarded Theodore Roosevelt 
as a superman in energy. He was mixed up in 
everything. He seemed to have time to do a mil- 
Uon things and to be a dozen places at once. If 
you had followed him for a week, you would have 
had to ride on a stretcher most of the time after 
the first day or two. "Teddy** never seemed to 
get tired. One hardly could imagine him asleep. 
He was prospecting all the time he wasn't actually 
selling his ideas. No man in America knew his 
territory and his prospects so well as did Roose- 
velt. He stayed on the front page of the news- 
papers, year in and year out. We often asked our- 
selves, "How can he do it without killing him- 
self?" But he did the work of half a dozen men 
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and got fat on it. Several years ago he had to put 
in a fortnight at a flesh-reducing sanitarium. On 
leaving he revealed that he had be^i handicapped 
for many years by having only one good eye! 

Roosevelt would have been regarded as almost B««»pie <rf 
an old man, long before his death, if he had lived 
like ordinary people. But he was as Uvely as a 
colt all the time. Why? Perhaps you say he had 
an iron constitution, and that the ordinary man 
should not be expected to do all that Roosevelt did. 
Grant that he had an iron constitution. Where did 
he get it? K you have read his biography, you will 
remember that when he was a young man he was a 
puny, weak specimen and had to go out West and 
live on a ranch to build up his health. He was 
skinny and frail. Later he became chunky, 
plump, and strong. Roosevelt was not satisfied 
with the constitution he was bom with. He made 
it over to suit his needs. 

There is a lesson in the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt for the salesman who gets "all tired out" sell- 
ing. If "Teddy" had gone the rounds with that 
salesman, he wouldn't have been dragging his feet 
when he retxuned from calUng on a dozen custom- 
ers. He'd have been on edge for more to do, not 
looking for an easy chair to flop into. If a man 
sixty years old, who started his career as an in- 
valid, could keep up the pace, a younger man who 
Uves far less strenuously should be ashamed to get 
tired out selling. When his calls on customers all 
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have been made, he should feel 'T^ully*' as Roose- 
velt did, and be eager to work at prospecting. 

It is a mistake, in the first place, to relegate 
woii prospecting to a place of minor importance in 

salesmanship. Prospecting is major work, just as 
essential as any other part of selling. In planning 
for your work, you should include time for pros- 
pecting, without reducing at all your hours of 
actual selling. Remember that you are prospect- 
ing for yourself, and then overtime work won't 
seem slavery to you. 

The salesman should be on the job twenty-four 
hours every day. That is, he should employ aU 
his time in ways that will help him in his selling. 
Assume that there are eight faoiu^ a day when he 
can find buyers and make selling calls, he certainly 
would be unjust to himself if he should spend less 
than a third of each day in hustling for orders. 
Another eight hours should be spent in recupera- 
tive sleep, with fresh air and an easy mind to help 
the process of rest. All the remaining third of the 
salesman's time is available for prospecting. 

But shouldn't he have any recreation? Cer- 
tainly he should. That is as necessary as sleep. 
Recreation, however, is not the same as vacation 
time. The salesman should not vacate his job 
when he is not engaged in actual selling. Rightly 
done, prospecting is the finest kind of recreation 
after selling. Even when one is out "enjoying 
himself" in a proper way, his primary thoughts 
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always should be close to his job. His eyes should . 
be open to opportunities ; his ears listening for ideas 
about needs. If a salesman is really dedicated to 
his vocation, every experience he has mil impress 
him in its relation to his work. 

If the salesman is inclined to chaff a bit with Proq>ect aii 
the waitress in the hotel dining-room, he'll find it '^^ '^^^ 
just as much fun to learn things she knows about 
business as it is to discover her opinion of sales- 
men in general and in particular. A certain sales- 
man for a leading millinery house relied on dining- 
room waitresses to keep him posted on the trend of 
styles in the different towns he visited . These girls 
saw the hats of women who attended dinners and 
other social functions at the principal hotels on the 
salesman's route. The salesman quizzed the wait- 
resses about a subject that interested them. Then, 
having prospected the town at second-hand, the 
well informed salesman called on merchants. He 
was able to show them what they needed, often be- 
fore they realized the situation themselves. Inci- 
dentally, as a sort of by-product of his prospecting, 
that salesman received the respect instead of the 
contempt of the waitresses with whom he sought 
acquaintance. 

Intelligence, of course, is a necessary quality in 
prospecting. But if a salesman lacks that, he either 
should correct the fault or quit selling. Intelli- 
gence is not the same as education in matters f oimd 
in books. It is capability in understanding and per- 
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ceiving. Nearly every salesman is equipped with 
intelligence, but there are only a few who use any 
considerable part of their intelligence. This is 
especially noticeable in their prospecting. For some 
reason many salesmen appear to be afraid to use 
brains in prospecting — ^maybe for fear they won't 
have enough left to sell with. 

Intelligent Intelligence indicates the necessity for the right 

""^"^ physical basis of salesmanship. A salesman un- 

questionably needs more than average good health, 
vitality, energy, endurance, and real love of work. 
Yet a very small per cent of salesmen use the pre- 
ventive method for "that tired feehng." We are 
dwelling on this subject now, while we consider 
prospecting, because the average salesman either is 
too tired to prospect at all, or does his prospecting 
when he is tired. He plans to be fresh for his ac- 
tual selling, but neglects the physical basis when 
he considers prospecting. 

It is a common delusion that we are limited in 
the amoimt of brain energy and bodily energy we 
can bring to bear on our day's work. Psycholo- 
gists of the keenest ability declare we don't employ 
one-tenth of the brain energy we can hold without 
getting the swelled head. In other words, if a man 
kept his brain in training as Roosevelt kept his 
brain trained, he would not get brain fag, for he 
would do only one-tenth as much thinking as he is 
capable of doing. Eminent scientists declare that 
the average man can easily double his physical energy. 
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Now let us suppose a' case. Here is a salesman The Poor 
who gets so worn out with the toil of selling that '^^ ^"'*"' 
he has to stuff himself with a heavy meal; then 
rest up by lolling in an easy chair with a fat cigar, 
and maybe a drink or two under his belt. After- 
ward he stretches wearily and writes up his orders. 
Then he hankers for amusement to divert his 
thoughts from buyers. So he goes to a show, 
or sits up half the night playing poker. Satur- 
day nights he tells his wife what a dog's life a 
traveling man leads and she sympathizes with 
him because he is "all in." That fellow is a poor 
prospector invariably. 

It' is possible, however, for him to reform. 
Weariness is a disease. It can be cured in your 
case if you have it; and by proper methods of pre- 
vention you can make sure you won't catch it 
again. Let us suppose that a salesman realizes he 
is the loser by his inefficiency, not the house that 
pays him. Suppose he takes a tumble to the fact 
that in overlooking prospects, he is passing by 
chances to put money in his pocket. He makes up 
his mind to accomplish more for himself every day. 
But how should he go about the job? 

Right here many salesmen start on the wrong 
track. They overwork themselves trying to make 
up for lost time. The correct procedure is to 
increase their energy first, in order to have more 
to use. Salesmen build up health to start with, if 
they are intelligent. The highly efficient sales- 
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man needs to be an athlete. His muscles should 
be hard. He should carry no excess weight. His 
blood should be clean and his circulation perfect. 
He should be healthier than the prospects he meets, 
and have more energy than any day's selling will 
require of him. That kind of salesman will be able 
to make more selling calls in eight hours than the 
fellow who is below par physically; and then feel 
fresh for prospecting. 

You Need A salcsman who gets fatigued in the doing of a 

Out full day's work is to blame for his weariness. He 

has no proper excuse in that for neglecting pros- 
pecting. If he does his duty by himself, if he 
plays square with his house, he practically never 
will run out of endurance. It is not necessary 
to he tired. Nature does not skiiQp us in either 
mental or physical capability for the doing of our 
work. Nature provides an average man with a 
superabundance of energy capacity. The trouble 
with our storage batteries is that we keep them 
only partially charged. 

Accept no excuses from yourself for failure to 
prospect. Instead fit yourself for doing twice as 
much physical work and ten times as much mind 
work as you are doing now, unless you already 
have raised your eflSciency and don't need this 
urging. It will be time enough to say you are 
"all in" when you really have put all of yourself 
into your work. 
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Spur yourself with the zest of ambition. Re- Tiwictdy 
alize that your territory is your field of golden Qoid ^ 
opportunities. If you were in a new gold-mining 
country where nuggets were to be had by looking 
for them, you would not be too weary to search 
every minute you were awake. The opportunities 
in your territory are pure gold. They are every- 
where about you. But don't wait for them to 
come and knock at your door. It is true that 
Opportimity knocks at a man's door but once in 
a lifetime — that is when he is given the privilege 
of being bom. After that the place to look for 
opportunities is wherever you are. 

Get yourself into the right attitude toward pros- 
pecting. Realize that you cannot be a thoroughly 
successful sales-Man if you lack Man capacity at 
the very outset of the process of selling. Re- 
solve that you will serve buyers with knowledge 
of thar own needs, and make yourself over so 
that you will be capable of collecting that knowl- 
edge of needs. In so doing you will be rendering 
yourself as a salesman the greatest possible serv- 
ice. You will be bigger and better and busier 
on your job. 

It is necessary to do prospecting skiUfuUy, just 
as it is essential to be skillful in taking any other 
step of the selling process. One might ask ques- 
tions for hours and not get results worth ten 
minutes of time. The Art of Prospecting is as 
important as Knowledge of what Prospecting in- 
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volves. It would do a salesman very little good, 
in fact, to list just what things he wanted to 
find out, if he were unable to learn what he wanted 
to know. 

Be • Likeable Since most pFospccting involves getting infor- 
mation from people, it is evident that the art of 
prospecting is founded on the quality of like- 
ableness in the salesman, which attracts people to 
him so that they will tell him things. We see 
a certain man and feel that we would like to talk 
with him. We wish such a man would speak to us. 
We are all ready to be friendly with him. If he 
were to ask us questions, we'd feel inclined to give 
our ideas. Then, again, there are men who repel 
us at sight. If they show any desire for our ac- 
quaintance, we do not respond. We would ans- 
wer their questions briefly, without encouragement 
to the asking of more. 

The salesman wishes to do his prospecting with 
the least expenditure of effort and of time. He 
wants to work efficiently — to be sure of getting 
the information he needs and not a lot of trash. 
He must be the dominating party when he seeks 
knowledge of another man. Yet he applies for a 
favor, not a right; so in order to be master of the 
situation it is necessary that he use a great deal 
of tact. It is important that he do not offend 
even a bore. 

If a man is likeable, he can be direct and frank. 
It is not necessary to let a man talk an arm off 
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you if you give him a chance to cut loose with 
his tongue. Know what you wish to find out, 
and hold your man to the i)oint, without n\aking 
him sore. Talk mih him, not oJt him. Skillfully 
induce him to talk with you. Be cheery, frank, 
expressive, and sympathetic. But be a business 
man when you carry on a conversation. Impress 
the other fellow with the idea that you are not 
idling. Pay him the compliment of inferring 
that he has ideas worth your hearing on certain 
subjects. Don't argue to poA;e him out, but draw 
him out with your likeableness. 

A certain amount of flattery in prospecting is Flattery and 
not only ethical but inevitable. But that flattery 
should be less in words than in manner. When a 
man talks to you, you should listen interestedly 
whether you are interested or not. That will 
make him like you, for there are few good listeners 
in the world. In the smoking compartment of a 
Pullman be a listener, putting in a suggestion 
now and then to deflect the conversation. Ask 
no questions vaguely or without definite purpose. 
Seek knowledge. Even a fool may have heard a 
wise man speak, and may repeat wisdom to you. 

Never fear to be frank. Say that you are in- 
terested in certain things. You need not tell your 
business to every man you meet. But be open 
and aboveboard if you would seek to create in him 
kindly feeling toward yourself. A reasonable 
amount of directness and bluntness, if accompanied 
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with a look or a smile of cheeriness, makes the 
other fellow friendly rather than the reverse. Men 
appreciate frankness in other men if it is expressed 
with courtesy. 

szcfattige Very often a man will draw back into a shell 

of reserve if an inquiry is put to him without an 
explanation of the reason why the question is 
asked. It is poor salesmanship to attempt to cross- 
examine people in prospecting. Be frank in stat- 
ing your object, and nine times out of ten the other 
man will reciprocate with frankness. Then you 
will know he is giving it to you straight. 

It is important, not merely to get information, 
but to get true information. Therefore, by being 
likeable, induce your informant to like you. He 
then* will be little inclined to lead you astray. Do 
not give him any impression that you have some- 
thing up your sleeve. Be expressive, to induce ex- 
pressiveness from him. State your own opinion 
without being at all dogmatic, and thus draw the 
other man out. Be sincere in your desire for the 
truth. Try to make your prospecting conversation 
an exchange of confidences. 

Be a good mixer. Have a kindly attitude toward 
the world and the people you meet. Don't appear 
selfish. Be as ready to give as you are eager to 
take knowledge; but never force it on a man. Above 
all don't appear self-centered. Keep your conver- 
sation balanced and cheery. The salesman who is 
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sharply inquisitive will not get inside the human 
nature of the people he seeks knpwledge from. 

You don't have to buy information in prospect- 
ing. In fact, if you prospect with only the appeal to 
the motives of the fellow who will sell you knowl- 
edge, you will make some poor bargains. Passing 
a man a cigar is a poor introduction to a conver- 
sation about prospects. In the course of your talk, 
when you are on a basis of friendly acquaintance, 
it may be proper to treat him as you would treat a 
friend with whom you might be chatting. Then a 
cigar may not be amiss. Usually, however, you 
need pay no more than likeableness for whatever 
you need in the way of information. 

Of course you cannot be likeable unless you like Human 
other people, genuinely. The sincerity of your ^^^^^ 
Mndlmess will warm the feelings of people toward 
you. If you are pretending to be friendly, you 
will betray yourself. Therefore it is necessary to 
cultivate a real liking for your fellow men, or you 
cannot be a good prospector. 

Human sympathy is essential in good prospect- 
ing. Show the man of whom you inquire that you 
sympathize with his impulses and that you feel 
he will sympathize with your purposes. There 
is nothing mawkish or sobby about real human 
sympathy. The secret of true sympathy is to feel 
with the other fellow, not just to feel for him. 
He will perceive the difference, and will give you 
his confidence. 
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Feeiinc with Recall the case of the salesman who converted 
Fcflow a town to the benefits of paint. When he went 

about and called on the hardware merchants, he 
assumed that they were progressive citizens who 
would like to see their town look its best, who 
were regretful that it appeared so shabby. He 
sympathized with their ideas. 

He didn't say sarcastic things about the weather- 
beaten houses and stores. He did not call the 
town names. He was sorry that a town which 
might as well be pretty was so plain. The hard- 
ware dealers had no inclination to resent his 
attitude toward their town. It was their own 
attitude, they found, when he mentioned it. They 
sympathized with what he said and with his 
purpose of improving the appearance of the houses 
and stores. He made no appeal on the basis of 
avarice for profits. The money the hardware 
dealers would make from selling paint was treated 
as merely an incident of the civic improvement. 
Thus the dealers were given the similar impression 
of the salesman, that he was thinking first of bet- 
tering local conditions, and of selling paint as a 
secondary matter. There was mutual sympathy 
of ideas. 

The salesman can prospect either clumsily or 
skiUfuUy. The first method is that of the crude 
salesman. The skillful salesman, while acting 
with complete sincerity at all times, employs art 
in order to produce the best effects while pros- 
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pecting. A salesman may talk with a clever 
unspoken purpose behind every word, yet be 
perfectly frank in all he says. 

The skillful salesman should entertain at times skuiAu 
with his conversation. It happens often that p«*p«^*'^ 
strangers are chilly until warmed to geniality by 
the salesman intei\t on prospecting. When the 
salesman is an entertainer he should keep in mind 
constantly his purpose of inspiring liking for him- 
self. He therefore should avoid any display of 
the smart-aleck variety in his conversation. The 
salesman who talks down to people on a lower level 
won't get any response of friendliness. Nor will 
he be likeable if he lowers himself by telling smutty 
stories. The salesman who entertains with his in- 
teUigence will be liked and respected and wUl draw 
out information he seeks. His cleverness will not 
be resented if it is modest. 

It will be informative to cite a case of the wrong 
kind of prospecting, which would have resulted in 
failure if a good salesman had not prospected the 
sale anew. A syndicate decided that a certain 
little city needed a country club. These men got 
together and bought the best ground in the 
vicinity which was suitable for the purposes of 
such a club. Then they prepared all the plans for 
organization, laid out the golf course, got three or 
four architects' designs for the club-house, and 
proceeded to put their proposition before the 
people most prominent in social circles. 
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Right and The program was fine. The grounds were ideal 

Pro^pectinf for the purposc. The town wanted a country club. 
The proposition the syndicate made was reason- 
able and businesslike. But the scheme was killed 
by the poor prospecting of the salesman selected 
to sell the idea. He missed entirely the element 
of the right "club spirit." Instead of starting with 
the idea of good fellowship, he made an appeal 
to the false exclusiveness of the leading clique of 
the town. Thirty or forty members were secured; 
then the campaign dragged, and finally fizzled. 
There were not enough prospects with codfish aris- 
tocracy notions to support the club. The sales- 
man had come from a snobbish neighborhood and 
prospected from the wrong angle. 

A young real estate salesman of the city secured 
a sixty-day option on the property from the dis- 
couraged syndicate. The owners thought there 
wasn't sufficient interest in the club idea to make 
their project successful. But the young salesman 
went about the town prospecting and learned the 
true feeling of people. He asked for suggestions 
and opinions, and gave none of his own. He found 
that there were twice as many men who wanted 
a country club as would be needed to support it. 
With that knowledge, he called them together in 
the opera house and warmed them with his friend- 
liness, until they quit being chilly. He had assumed 
that there was a broad spirit of good-fellowship 
among the citizens, and said so. He practically let 
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the meeting sell itself the country club idea. He 
only had to direct the suggestions. The club was 
organized enthusiastically and every membership 
was sold within a month. 

The art of prospecting can be perfected only by Fdcndiy 
practice of the right methods. As a painter acquires p«>"p«c*>^ 
skill in the use of his brush, so can the salesman 
artist do his prospecting more and more effectively 
as he develops his talent for liking men. We all 
know salesmen who are continually given help in 
their prospecting by people they know. Those 
salesmen have grown to feel friendly toward their 
fellows. They engender responsive friendliness for 
themselves. They never lack knowledge, for they 
keep in touch with sources of information that 
have kmdly interest in their work. 

Now, finally, remember in prospecting that your 
purpose should be the service of men who have 
needs. Bring to that service all your Man capacity. 
And serve your fellows in the spirit of brotherli- 
ness. You will not waste time, you will not follow 
cold trails or blunder down blind alleys. Don't 
"go it alone" through a world of strangers. Ask 
your way cheerily of friends. Prospect along the 
road to Prosperity. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PLANNING FOR THE APPROACH AND 

THE AUDIENCE 

The Third of the ^^Preparatory Steps" of the 

Selling Process 

phiniring JN order that we may not misunderstand our 
-■■ subject, let us make a distinction at the outset. 
We are not making the Approach, but planning it 
now. We are not attempting to secure an Audi- 
ence, but studying in advance the right ways to 
Secure an Audience. In other words, we are not 
yet in the buyer's oflSce, but are taking the last 
steps of our Preparation. 

The subject of this chapter includes two ideas, 
but only one step in the selling process; for the 
salesman usually makes his Plan of Approach to a 
particular buyer and his Plan to Secure an Audi- 
ence at the same time. Hence we consider both 
plans now. 

In his preliminary preparation for selling, and 
in his prospecting, the salesman thought of the 
buyer as someone not present. In planning the ap- 
proach and in planning for an audience, however, 
the salesman must take the buyer into considera- 
tion as if he were a present factor. Of course, the 
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plans are made before the actual call on the buyer, 
but the salesman needs to take himself before the 
buyer, in imagination. All the details of the plans 
must be thought out with relation t6 their effect 
on the man from whom the order is to be won if 
possible. 

For convenience we will separate our subject 
into its two parts and consider them separately; 
though in actual practice the salesman makes the 
two plans simultaneously, or at any rate combines 
them. 

Intelligent prospecting of individuals usually Approach to 
gives a cue to the best plan for approaching those ^'***'*^ 
individuals. But often the salesman is able to do 
only general prospecting. He has to make the 
actual approach to a man of whom he knows next 
to nothing as an individual. Of course, the sales- 
man should endeavor to get a line on his prospect's 
personality, but even when that is not practicable 
definite plans of approach should be made in 
various ways, ready for use when actual contact 
with the prospect gives the salesman a basis for 
selecting which particular plan he wiU employ in 
the given instance. 

By approach we mean, of course, the approach 
to the buyer's interest — the approach to his mind. 
The plan for the physical approach is the plan to 
secure an audience, which we are to study later in 
this chapter. 
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Good wnt The salesman must exercise constructive imag- 

presence of the buyer. But in this imaginative 
process the salesman needs to see himself, not 
with his own eyes as if he were watching himself 
in a mirror, but as iHe buyer mil look at him. 
In planning for his approach to the buyer's mind, 
the salesman must give especial attention to the 
first impression he is likely to make on the buyer. 

Many salesmen think of their approach as start- 
ing when they begm to speak of their busmess. 
But the buyer looks before he hears, and the im- 
pression made on the sense of sight is instan- 
taneous. If the first impression is good, a good 
approach already has been started. If the first 
impression is bad — ^it cannot be neutral — ^the ap- 
proach has been begun badly, and that handicap 
will have to be overcome later, which is a waste 
of the salesman's time and effort. 

The approach of your personality to the mind 
of a buyer should command his respect before 
you say a word. If you have prepared to carry 
yourself like an American prince, you are sure to 
make a favorable impression at sight. You have 
come to do the buyer a service, not to ask a favor 
of him. Cringing or obsequiousness will make an 
luifavorable first impression. The salesman should- 
plan to enter a buyer's presence as a courteous gen- 
tleman, without any suggestion of fawning. 

In his attitude there should be nothing to indi- 
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cate that he has come belligerently. Selling is not 
a fight, but a co-operative process. If the salesman 
is conscious of a real purpose to serve the buyfer, 
he will make the approach of full confidence. 
Therefore it is essential in planning the approach 
thai the salesman consider how he may best impress 
the buyer very quickly with his service purpose in 
calling. 

The ideal approach is that in which the sales- showing 
man carries himself so as to create a favorable ^^^^^^ 
first impression, and then follows up this impres- 
sion immediately by saying something that puts at 
the buyer's disposal some point of knowledge 
which will be of especial service to the buyer. For 
example, in the course of the recent sugar famine 
a salesman for a wholesale grocery house made 
his approach by saying, "Good morning, Mr. 
Retail Grocer. I can furnish you a barrel of cane 
sugar today." Of course, that commanded interest 
at once. 

In planning the approach of his personality, the 
salesman imagines how his physical self will im- 
press the buyer at first sight. So in planning the 
approach of his ideas to the mind of the buyer, 
the salesman has to unagine how various ideas are 
apt to affect the prospect when he first has them 
brought to his attention. If the salesman has 
learned by prospecting how the buyer is inclined 
to think usually, the best plan of approach may be 
worked out for the specific prospect. But it should 
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be worked out, with variations, whether the sales- 
man has any definite and specific clue to the char- 
acteristics of the individual or not. A good ap- 
proach that does not fit the particular prospect is 
likely at least to open up some door of individuality 
which the salesman can turn to quicUy with a 
modification of his plan. 

Adapt It is essential that the salesman plan for all the 

ToPron)cct emergencies he can imagine; so that whatever 
condition he confronts when he makes the actual 
approach will not disconcert him. And he must 
be prepared to change his plan instantly if he re- 
ceives any indication that he is on the wrong tack 
at the start. Though he be equipped with a whole 
repertory of approach plans, the assortment will 
avail him nothing unless he is capable of perceiv- 
ing the clues that suggest the especial adaptability 
of certain plans to the case of the particular 
prospect. 

The salesman, then, needs to train his mind in 
alertness. He makes his various plans of approach 
when he is by himself. Then he has plenty of 
time to perfect and shape them. He can memorize 
them all, and have them ready m his mind for 
instant use. He should be under no strain of anx- 
iety. He should feel confident that he has some 
plan which will suit the prospect he jfaces. If he 
has made himself the sort of man who compels 
respect at sight, he need have no thought of the 
impression he is making, for that is sure to be 
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good. He can concentrate all his mind in watch- 
fulness to perceive indications of what is going on 
in the mind of the prospect. 

It is entirely practicable for the salesman to be- Aiert Mind 
come a mind reader, if he studies the functioning ^«®**^ 
of the mind. We all recognize that the processes 
of selling would be much simplified if we could 
tell what the buyer is thinking. But usually we 
just wish for the power of mind reading and do 
not work to acquire it. 

When a man speaks, we get his ideas indirectly 
from his words. So we do also when he writes 
his thoughts. In either case we have to read his 
mind, for his words may not be what he really is 
thinking. We can read his mind from other indi- 
cations, too— often more accurately than we can 
tell what he really thinks when he speaks. 

The preliminary training for reading the indi- 
cations of mental action is the training of the sales- 
man's senses to such a high degree that he will 
perceive signs which an ordinary observer would 
not notice. All human impressions are received 
through the senses, and it is remarkable how a 
sense may be developed. You have read of the 
astonishing capability of Helen Keller, who has 
been afflicted since birth by handicaps of sense 
lacks which usually would result in stunted mental 
development. 

Every individual in the world differs from all 
other individuals in his sense development. You 
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know that one man has a fine ear for music, and 
another is tone deaf. One has a very discrimi- 
nating taste, and the man next to him seems to 
have a palate which makes few distinctions 
between different foods or drinks. This man sees 
like a camera lens takes a snap shot, in detailed 
pictures. That man takes a glance and can recall 
distinctly nothing he saw. 

senset Reveal ^e are more or less familiar with the five com- 

Character «■■ • • ij* 11 • 

mon senses, of hearmg, seemg, tasting, smelling, 
and feeling. But nowadays scientists recognize 
other senses we have which cannot be mcluded in 
any of the five. We have a sensitiveness to heat 
and to cold. A weight put into ovu* hands makes an 
impression on the weight sense. We have a sense 
of direction, a sense of pressure, a tactile sense — 
" many senses we do not think of commonly. 

All of us are aware of ovu* possession of these 
special senses and we use them subconsciously. 
What we do not realize is that these senses all 
reveal our characteristics. A man is so constituted 
that certain of his senses are predominant in 
him. One man has a fine sense of balance which 
enters into eversrthing he does. He balances his 
gestures, his words, his tones. He always seems 
to be dominated by an impulse to balance his ideas. 

The buyer, of course, has his dominant senses. 
// the salesman trains his mind in alertness, he 
vnU perceive some indication of the dominating 
sense of the buyer. Perhaps the color scheme of 
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the office will suggest how much colors mfluence 
this prospect. Or maybe the buyer will have his 
working tools arranged on his desk in balance — 
the inkwell exactly in the center of the blotter, or 
the pens laid evenly on the pen rack. Then agMn 
the salesman may find the buyer weighing in his 
hand a knife or a key or a pencil. Almost always 
there will be some indication of the sense which 
is dominant in that buyer. 

If the salesman has planned his approach with indfcationt of 

ji.i m f. 1 • -I. • Dominant 

the idea of making his appeals to vanous senses, sense 
even if he has no advance knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of an individual buyer, he is well equip- 
ped for selecting the right point of interest in that 
buyer's mind — provided the salesman is abk to 
perceive the indications of the dominant sense. 

Suppose, for instance, that a saleman is selling a 
richly illustrated subscription book. In the back 
are some gorgeous color plates of birds. The sales- 
man perceives on entering the prospect's office in- 
dications that the prospect has a color sense strong- 
ly developed. There are pictures, or rugs, of many 
tints. Promptly that salesman turns to the very 
back of his sample book. He has read the mind 
of his prospect and gets inside with an instant 
appeal to the color sense. 

An illustration of this sort, however, more prop- 
erly should come under the subject of Sizing Up 
The Buyer, which is to be considered later. Now 
we are giving our attention only to the salesman's 
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preparation of himself for making his actual ap- 
proach. To summarize that preparation — he should 
' analyze his goods and his proposition for the purpose 
of determining in advance the different sense appeals 
he can make. Then he should imagine the effect 
which each appeal would be likely to make on a 
buyer dominated by different senses. 

Adapting So prepared with discriminative knowledge and 

^*^ constructive imagination, the salesman will enter 
the actual presence of the buyer later, alert for the 
indications of the dominant sense. When he per- 
ceives what that sense is, he will know instantly 
what element in his goods or his proposition will 
appeal to that sense. 

It is essential, therefore, that the salesman rec- 
ognize in his goods or his proposition elements 
that appeal to the senses. He must aim at the 
senses of his prospect. It is possible to make ap- 
peals to all the senses with any goods or proposi- 
tion, generally speaking; though sometunes the 
salesman will have to be pretty ingenious to imag- 
ine how to make all the various sense appeals open 
to him. It will not suffice, however, to collect 
only a partial repertory, for the salesman needs to 
be prepared to make the appeal to the gamut of 
senses in order to be sure that he will not miss 
one or more dominant senses of the particular 
buyer he is to call on next. 

Another great value of this preparation for the 
approach to the buyer's interest lies in the novelty 
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of approach which the salesman can work out in 
advance. He will not be limited to the usual ap- 
proaches, which the prospect is forearmed against. 
The buyer will be taken off his guard and the sales- 
man's ideas will get into his mind before he realizes 
what is happening, ij appeals are made to him along 
sense avenues to which he has directed no sus- 
picion. 

In order that we may get this idea of sense scnw 
preparation clearly, let us take an illustration from ^^JJ^^ 
life insurance salesmanship. This is cited because 
it suggests the ingenuity and resourcefulness which 
may be applied to selling even intangible things, 
regarding which the sense appeals must be wholly 
imaginary. Note especially that the salesman in 
the example planned to make sense impressions — 
not how he could reason ideas into the head of 
prospects. 

A certain salesman of life insurance had studied 
salesmanship thoroughly, and became convinced 
that he could close more contracts with sense ap- 
peals than in any other way. He set himself the 
task of working out ways to impress all the various 
senses, in readiness to "test out" any prospect for 
his dominant sense. Here are some of the sense 
approaches he planned : 

The approach to the sense of sight was planned 
with several graphic word pictures of families left 
in distress by the death of the bread-earner. These 
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were pictures drawn in words so clearly that the j 
prospect would be made to see them. 1 

S«~ The approach to the ««« of Wn, wa. 1 

Senses planned with accounts of the actual words spoken 

to a widow who vainly sought work with which 
to support herself. The salesman made ready to 
impress the ears of pfospects with imagined sensa- 
tions of distress such as a husband would feel if he 
could dream he was dead and that he heard his 
wife begging for a means to make a bare Uving. 

SinMlarly the salesman planned appeals to the 
sense of smeU. He prepared to describe the poison- 
ous odors of reeking tenements, in which a poor 
widow might be forced to live. i 

Also he planned how he would describe the 
taste of dry bread and how the palate would crave 
for tasty food. He was ready with suggestions 
of the misery that follows when the sense of light 
is denied its due, in dark rooms. He pictured a 
colorless existence, in the drab, dingy surround- 
ings and clothes of poverty. He planned how he 
would describe the roimded form of a well-fed ' 
child, and show that form changed to the angles 
of starvation. 

He planned to show a woman moving about on 
the streets, in this direction and in that, begging 
for work. He conjured pictures of the widow and 
children cold in winter and hot in summer. He 
was ready to describe their loss in weight. He 
suggested how they would meet with resistance 
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from the world. Then, in contrast with the smooth^ 
ness of their lives while the bread-earner lived, 
the salesman prepared impressions of the rough- 
ness of their existence without the father. He 
planned to show the dreary duration of long days 
in a sweat-shop, the noise of railroad trains passing 
a hovel, and many other sense images. 

Then in contrast he planned to show the pleasant sensitive 
opposites of these ideas of sense. When he was fully 
prepared with a repertory of sense appeals, de- 
signed to get inside the minds of prospects from 
all imaginary sides, the salesman started out to 
test the efficacy of his preparations. He persevered 
until he overcame his first crudeness. He learned 
to read the signs of the dominant senses of pros- 
pects. After a month or two he was able to judge 
pretty accurately the characteristics of the different 
people he called on. Sometimes he would have to 
"test out" a prospect's senses variously before he 
struck the right lead. But always he was able 
to determine some sense that was especially sensi- 
live, and he concentrated on appeals to that, in 
the particular case. 

For instance, he encountered a man who worked 
in the stoke-hole of a ship as a fireman. This 
man was proof against appeals regarding his fam- 
ily imtil the salesman struck the sense of cold. 
Then the prospect involuntarily shivered. His 
idea of hell was icy cold. The salesman worked 
on that until the prospect signed an application 
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for insurance to protect his family from the cold 
to which he was peculiarly sensitive. 
Affirmative After he became expert in the use of the sense 
ease mages jj^^^j^q^^ ^j^jg Salesman made an extraordinarily 

successful record. He nearly always got his man. 
Sometimes the appUcation would be won by 
appeals of sense to fears or anxiety. Whenever 
possible, however, the salesman made his appeals 
to hope and confidence, through sense images. He 
pictured a widow and fatherless children main- 
tained in comfort by insurance provisions for their 
welfare. The elements of their comfort always 
were shown through sense ideas as, light room!& 
to live in, warmth in winter and cooZness in summer, 
and so on. Care was taken to make the sense 
ideas vivid. They were not merely words. 

It is evident that life insurance salesmanship 
which carried out such sense plans of approach 
would be much more effective than the life in- 
surance salesmanship that depends principally 
on tables of mortality statistics and other figures. 

The very same method can he applied with even 
greater effectiveness to the sale of ideas about any 
goods or any proposition. The line you sell has 
attributes which will appeal to all the senses, either 
by comparison or by contrasts. Reshape your plan 
of approach on the sense basis, and prove by results 
the power of the sense appeal. 

Let us assxune now that the salesman has per- 
fected his various plans of approach and is ready 
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to make his effort to secure an audience with a 
prospect. Of course he should have this step all 
planned out as best he can, before he calls on the 
man he intends to sell. x 

We realize that the best salesmanship in the world Manning 
v)ill be useless if the salesman cannot get at the pros- p^on^las 
pect. Therefore it is important to make plans in 
anticipation of difl5culties that may bar the way 
to the buyer's office. The salesman who relies on 
the inspiration of the moment to gain him admis- 
sion to the presence of the man he wants to see, 
is taking long chances of running short of inspira- 
tion at the critical moment. It is better to go to 
the buyer's office thoroughly prepared. 

One of the very best ways to get inside is to 
take with you the "Introduction" key. It will 
unlock any strange door, and usually admission 
will be granted after the door is unlocked. Yet few 
salesmen avail themselves of this great aid in sell- 
ing, to the extent that they might use it. 

Statistics are not available to determine the per- 
centage of refusals to receive the^lesman which 
cuts down the average of his daily interviews, but 
we know that the salesman is frequently balked at 
the outset of his selling effort. He can't reach 
his man. This is especially the case with the big 
buyers, who are fenced about with clerks and 
private secretaries. The closed gate must be 
opened somehow. The average salesman is able 
to do himself justice if he once reaches the pres- 
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ence of the man he wants to sell. Hence it is 
vitally necessary to plan how to secure an audi- 
ence. An introduction will accomplish the desired 
result better than will any other means. The 
salesman therefore should be equipped with this 
key whenever possible. 

Introductions The true salesman never forgets that his is a 
mission of service. With this consciousness he 
seeks introduction; not with the purpose to worm 
himself into a prospect's presence, but so that he 
may walk in straight and well-accredited. He does 
not beguile people into giving him letters of intro- 
duction. He asks for them frankly, stating his 
object convincingly. He makes no request for a 
recommendation of himself or of his proposition, 
unless the circumstances warrant him in believing 
that the person from whom he desires a letter 
would be willing to recommend him. Thesalesman 
just asks to be introduced. 

If this distinction were thoroughly appreciated 
by salesmen, they would be able to get introduc- 
tions to all the important buyers in their territory. 
Every buyer has friends and valued acquaintances. 
It is not hard to learn who they are. When a 
salesman anticipates diflBculty in reaching a big 
man he should make a point of getting acquainted 
first with someone who laiows the big man. Then, 
if the salesman takes care to make a fine impres- 
sion, it will be easy to request, "Just give me one of 
your cards, please, and a word or two to Mr. 
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Buyer. I'll appreciate it very much, as I shall be 
calling on him this afternoon." 

If such a request is spoken with the confidence Burincw cards 
of a man who knows he means to serve the buyer, ^^ ^-^^ 
it will not often be refused, though it be made to 
a man the salesman has met only a few minutes 
before. The magic words, "Introducing Mr. Sales- 
man," written on a card by an acquaintance of the * 
buyer, will help incalculably in getting an audi- 
ence. Sales managers differ regarding the ad- 
visability of the salesman's sending in his own 
business card to a prospect when he requests an 
interview, but there can be no question about the 
advantage of using a card of introduction from 
someone else. 

The letter of introduction is more valuable than 
a card, of coiu^e. When it can be obtained from a 
personal or business acquaintance of the prospect, 
it is well worth while to take time and get it. And 
when it would be impracticable to secure such a 
lett&r, the salesman's house should give him a letter 
to each important buyer in his territory, rather 
than expect him to use a card when making his 
calls. 

This letter of introduction from the house should 
be merely a letter of introdiLction, ' B.nd not an 
attempt to do part of the selling by containing any 
recommendation in specific words. When a house 
of good standing — and the salesman should not 
work for any other kind — tissues to one of its trav- 
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eling representatives letters of introduction to the 
principal buyers in the salesman's territory, it pays 
a courtesy to both the buyer and the salesman in 
each letter. Courtesies always make good impres- 
sions. The letter should be brief. It is sufficient 
to say, after addressing the buyer by name and 
title, "Dear Mr. Smith: This will introduce Mr. 
Thomas Brown, who represents us. Yom^ very 
truly, Jones & Company, by Edward Jones." 

Effect of ^Q^ what is the effect of such a letter of intro- 

Letters 

duction? First, the salesman is able to present 
himself in the outer office as one who has a right 
to seek admission to the sanctum. The office boy 
or a clerk will be imlikely to snub him or to at- 
tempt to hinder him. Nine times out of ten a let- 
ter of introduction will be carried without any 
question to even a big buyer; though a calling card 
would be scrutinized suspiciously by underlings. 
Second, when the buyer gets a note of courtesy, 
signed by the head of the salesman's house or by 
someone of high standing in that house, he feels 
an obligation of courtesy in return. He may not 
think of the salesman as his business equal, but he 
will recognize the business equality of the man 
whose name is signed to the letter. A refusal to 
see the salesman would be a snub to his official su- 
perior. Therefore the chance of discourtesy is 
minimized. The salesman is much mqre likely to 
secure an audience than he would be if he just sent 
in a card. Third, the salesman is dignified by a 
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letter of introduction. He is made to appear as 
a real ambassador of commerce and does not create 
the impression of being a peddler. 

The combined effect, therefore, greatly im- 
proves the salesman's chances, not only to see his 
man, but to impress him well when the interview 
is granted. 

Such letters of introduction can be used only saming 
once with any buyer, of course. Hence it is im- ^^* 

** ' Welcomes 

portant that the salesman make such a good impres- 
sion the first time he calls that he mil be welcome 
to come again. The value of the letter of intro- 
duction must be appreciated, and the salesman 
must live up to the most that could be expected 
of him by the prospect. It happens often, unfor- 
tunately, that a salesman uses a letter of intro- 
duction as a sort of jimmy, and makes himself as 
undesirable as a burglar, after he gets into the 
buyer's office. The letter of introduction just gives 
the salesman an opportunity to demonstrate the kind 
of salesman he is. If he is the wrong kind, his first 
visit will probably be his last. But the right kind 
of a salesman, after once being received by a buyer, 
will find the bars down the next time he calls. The 
time to plan for the second audiehce is before and 
during the first audience. 

We will not consider here how to get into the 
sanctum again, after having been received once. 
A good salesman needs no better introduction for 
his second visit than the impression he made the 
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first time he coiled. After that his natae or his 
card should suffice to secure an interview. 

Anticipate It is improbable that a salesman equipped with 

the best letter of introduction he can obtain will 
be denied admission to a buyer's presence, but 
often the salesman calls without any letter. He 
sends in his name and the office boy brings back 
the buyer's refusal to see him. What is the sales- 
man to do then? 

If the refusal is a surprise to him, if he is taken 
unawares, the salesman will show that he is discon- 
certed,. very likely. And the office boy will grin 
at his rebuff. But if the salesman has prepared 
himself for a turn-down — ^for various kinds of 
turn-downs— he will be ready with a quick come- 
back. All of us can think of things we might have 
said, after the time when sajdng them would have 
done us any good. These after-thoughts are in- 
effective. The salesman should think ahead and be 
''loaded:' 

The curt refusals, refusals of any kind, may be 
anticipated pretty accurately. Buyers who don't 
want to see salesmen with whom they are unac- 
quainted, use certain stock expressions almost in- 
variably. They send out word that they are "too 
busy"; or "don't need anything in your line"; or 
similar familiar messages of rejection. The sales- 
man should plan to utilize such habitual refusals, 
to make an impression that he is an exception. He 
should realize the state of the buyer's mind and 
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feelings, and should plan a come-back to every 
stock rejection, which will create respect and not 
be an exasperation. 

The salesman is advised and coached to be per- ^^^ ^^^ 
sistent. That is proper. But his persistence should st^d^t 
not appear insistent. It never pays to nag a buyer 
into granting an interview. Therefore the salesman 
shovld make all his plans to get inside the sanctum, 
from the standpoint of the buyer. His object must 
be to create a desire to see him, no matter how 
many other salesmen have been barred out. The 
best way is to niake an impression of the service 
he has come to render the buyer. 

When planning to secure audiences the skillful 
salesman will anticipate being turned down out- 
side the inner door. He will think, "How can I 
come back at this refusal to see me, or at that • 

excuse?" If he plans just to use some ruse to get 
in, he probably will be balked and will cause 
definite antagonism. Such plans are wholly selfish, 
and are made from the standpoint of the salesman. 
The shrewd buyer is familiar with most ruses and 
outwits them. But he finds the offer of real service 
to him difficult to reject. It must be genuine, of 
course. He will smell the fake. 

The buyer who sends out word that he "doesn't 
need anything today," is sincere in believing that 
his wants are supplied. The salesman has no 
business to make a call there, however, xmless he 
believes that he can serve that particular buyer 
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in some certain need. The buyer may not realize 
his own need, but to the salesman it must be a 
very real n^. In planning to secure audiences 
after being rebuffed by the message that the buyer 
doesn't need anything, the salesman must devise 
ways of suggesting the actual service he has come 
to perform. He must have some message at his 
tongue's end in readiness to send back to the buyer 
who tiUTis him down through a subordinate. Of 
course he should have a variety of come-backs, all 
at command, and all definitely planned in advance 
for emergencies. 

Service A very successful salesman made a practice of 

°™^ keeping in closest touch with the market condi- 

tions in his trade. When a buyer sent out word 
that the salesman would not be received, this 
salesman immediately sent in word something like 
this, on a card, "I have not come to sell you any 
goods today, but to give you some information 
about trade conditions in which you are esx)ecially 
interested." 

Nearly always this would get the salesman in- 
side the sanctum. Then he would not ^t down 
unless invited to do so, but would at once give 
the valuable information he had. He scrupulously 
refrained from any suggestion of a purpose to sell 
at that time. But, having placed the buyer under 
obligation to him with the information service, the 
salesman requested an appointment at a later time 
to consider his proposition. It seldom happened 
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that he was refused. Indeed, the buyer usually 
would propose that they talk right then and 
there. 

It is evident that the salesman who comes pre- Guarding 
pared for difficiUties vnll he much wxrre likely to ijjjj^^, 
overcome them. The time when actual selling can 
be done most effectively is limited. When an in- 
terview is refused, the salesman loses time he 
might have used for actual selling. It is impor- 
tant to conserve that time. No salesman is efficient 
who is turned down often before he sees the buyer. 
Such advance failiu'es can be guarded against so 
well that they will become infrequent instead of 
common. 

Also there is no need for being thwarted by sub- 
ordinates. No matter how effective may be the 
fence of clerks and assistants, in keeping ordinary 
salesman from th.e big man in the sanctimi, the 
skilled salesman will not be barred out. 

Subordinates, especially private secretaries, 
should be studied by the salesman who expects to 
call on many big buyers. He should plan how to 
deal with them. He needs to have worked out 
definite policies for handling clerks and office as- 
sistants. Too many salesmen ignore the impor- 
tance of the subordinate. He is put into his posi- 
tion as an aid to the buyer. He is given a place of 
more or less trust, and realizes his responsibility. 
When he is treated as if he were beneath the notice 
of the salesman, he resents the attitude of the 
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caller, and is apt to become impudent or antagon- 
istic in some other way. 

Handling Tkc Salesman shoiUd try to place himself in the 

^ places of the subordinates he meets, and see the 
situation from their standpoints. He should plan 
to meet every clerk or underling with recognition of 
the authority and responsibility of that person. 
Fawning or obsequiousness will make wrong im- 
pressions on a subordinate. But courteous friend- 
liness and the bearing of equality will make right 
impressions. 

The equality recognized is just man and man 
equality — such as the law recognizes. It is not a 
social question, and the salesman need not adapt 
himself to the social status of the different subor- 
dinates he meets. He simply should treat them 
all with respect, and act as if he expected their 
respect in return as a matter of course. The sales- 
man cannot assume a false attitude of respect for 
subordinates. He must feel it sincerely. He must 
have a real feeling of friendliness to them and to 
to all mankind, as his equals. 

An artificial smirk on the face of the salesman 
who is met by a clerk in the outer office of a buyer, 
won't help to get that salesman inside the door of 
the purchasing agent. But a smile of genuine 
cordiality is almost sure to warm reciprocal court- 
esy. Stenographers are pleased when they are 
shown deference as ladies. Clerks like to be treat- 
ed as gentlemen. These subordinates have con- 
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siderable influence. Often they are able to do a 
salesman a good turn if they feel so inclined. As 
frequently they can hurt his chances. It is worth 
while every time to look at an imderling with in- 
terest, instead of staring over his head. It pays to 
let him or her see into your eyes and learn that 
they are sunny eyes. 

It is particularly important that the salesman be Mvatc 
able to deal successfully with private secretaries. 
They have very real influence for good or ill. It 
is their business to protect their employers from 
intrusions and wastes of time. But the salesman 
* who is convinced of his mission of real service 
will not think of himself as an intruder and a 
waster of time. Conscious of his right to seek an 
interview, he will be able to bear himself in such 
a way as to impress on the secretary the idea that 
he has a right to see the big man. 

Secretaries are instructed to learn the busineas 
of callers. That does not warrant them, however, 
in assuming the right to transact business in their 
employers' stead. The secretary usually is careful 
not to exceed his authority. When he asks ques- 
tions of a salesman, the salesman should remember 
why the queries are put. They should not be 
resented. Such as are proper, which are asked to 
protect the big man from impositions, should be 
answered frankly and freely. It is a mistake to 
dodge, for that will excite the suspicion of the 
secretary. If a question is asked which relates t/> 
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matters the salesman feels he should take up 
directly with the buyer himself, the salesman 
should say courteously that he wishes to speak 
with the big man on that matter, 

A private secretary deals with many callers of 
big-man size. He will respect any salesman who 
presents himself with evidence that he is the cali- 
ber of the people the buyer is accustomed to seeing. 
The truly big salesman is not apt to be domineer- 
ing or self-assertive. He has self-respect and 
shows it imobtrusively . He treats the private sec- 
retary as his equal for the purposes of their con- 
tact in the outer office, but he avoids any sugges- 
tion that he is trjdng to curry favor. He acts 
merely as if he felt entitled to have the buyer him- 
self pass on the question of his admission. Few 
private secretaries will risk refusing an audience 
to a man who seems entirely confident of his right 
to ask it. 

Courage The Salesman must be prepared with courage 

NlturT* when he enters the office of a prospect. His cour- 
age must be second nature, not just bolstered up 
for the occasion. He must feel free from any sense 
of apprehension. This prospect is a buyer. He 
could not exist if he did not buy what he needs. 
Someone will sell him the things he requires. If 
the salesman is conscious that he will be able to 
perform a real service for this particular buyer, he 
will be courageous. That consciousness of courage 
is to be developed before the interview is sought. It 
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is just consciousness of the power that comes 
from being right. 

Unless the salesman can create the impression Practice 
of courage when he enters an office, he is apt to ^^^^^ 
be turned down by an office boy or a mere girl. 
But everybody in the world admires the truly brave 
man. The harshest, most cranky buyer will be 
impressed with courage in a salesman, and will 
treat it with respect. Buyers naturally show con- 
tempt for salesmen who fawn upon them or are 
ov«'-obsequious. But in only the rarest cases is 
a salesman with true courage insulted. Therefore 
courage should be acquired in advance. It should 
become natural to the salesman. He should make 
a practice of facing all difficulties of life bravely. 
He should train himself to be coxu^geous. 

We meet a fellow pretty often who submits to 
browbeating by anyone that chooses to impose on 
him. In a Pullman smoker a salesman lets another 
salesman domineer over him in the discussion of 
business or poKtics. The timid salesman sajrs, 
"Yes, yes," when he thinks "No." It is not neces- 
sary to get into wrangles with blowhards, but they 
are excellent material to practice on for the de- 
velopment of courage. All of us meet people every 
day who challenge our coxu^ge. Accept those 
challenges. Show courage. You have nothing to 
lose by being brave when you talk with another 
man. That does not mean swaggering. Courage 
does not carry a chip on the shoulder. But just 
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realize that you have a right to your opinions and 
don't knuckle to another fellow who differs. 

A young salesman who had trembled every time 
he called on a strange buyer made himself cour- 
ageous by making a practice of stating his opinions 
honestly on every occasion he had when he was 
with people to whom he did not need to give any 
thought afterward. If a man said to him in a 
street car something with which he did not agree 
he said so frankly. Within six months that timid 
salesman had learned from experience that there 
was no one he needed to be afraid of. He built up 
self-respect and courage; then when he called on 
buyers, he felt no fear. 

Av<rfd Taking It is uot ncccssary to learn from dear experi- 
ence how not to approach a buyer and how not 
to seek for audiences. These missteps of sales- 
manship may be avoided from the beginning by 
thorough preparation and forethought. Before the 
salesman begins making mistakes is the time to 
begin selling the right way. The time spent in prep- 
aration will pay dividends throughout a sales- 
man's career. 

Right preparation, before the first word is spoken 
to a buyer, will increase a salesman's batting average 
at least one-half, and is likely to double kys percent- 
age of efficiency. Therefore get ready before you start 
if you hope to go far. 



Missteps 
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CHAPTER VII^ 

SIZING UP THE BUYER 

The First of the ^^Presentation Steps'' of the 

Selling Process 

THERE is an old motto, "Be sure you are stop! 
right; then go ahead." But the motto is i^^\ 
incomplete. The converse of the rule should also 
be stated, in two ways. "When uncertain whether 
you are right or wrong, stop, look and listen." Also, 
"If you are sure you are wrong, back up." 

AU the while a salesman is making his presen- 
tation of his proposition, he needs to know as 
accurately as possible what effect he is creating. 
If the mental machinery of the buyer were visible 
to the salesman, he would watch it fimctioning and 
adapt his selling tactics accordingly. But the 
mind cannot be seen. Only its reflex actions on 
muscles can be observed. So the salesman must 
get his knowledge of what is going on in^de a 
prospect's head, by noting and comprehending the 
significance of the outward indications of mental 
action. 

We know that there are but three media by 
which ideas can be transmitted from one mind to 
another mind; words, tones and movements. 
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Hence the salesman can learn what his prospect is 
thinking only if he is able to tell what is the real 
meaning of the words and tones he hears and the 
actions he sees. The process of sizing up the 
buyer, therefore, is double. The salesman must not 
only percei'De the different words, tones and move- 
ments of the prospect; but also must trace each 
back to the mental action of which it is a reflex. 
It is not enough to note accurately all the buyer 
says and does. That is just the first half of the 
process. It is essential then to interpret the words, 
tones and movements accurately. . 

Perception Let US cousider first the important element of 

p^rcepiicm in sizing up the buyer. Later we will 
give our especial attention to the interpretation 
of what is perceived. 

At the outset we need to draw a very clear dis- 
tinction between what the buyer pretends to be 
thinking and what he really is thinking. The un- 
trained salesman sizing up a buyer is apt fy> be 
fooled by artificial devices employed by the pros- 
pect for self-protection against the wiles of sales- 
men. Professional buyers especially grow, into 
the habit of endeavoring to conceal or disguise 
their thoughts. The skilled salesman takes this 
characteristic into account. He therefore notes 
all indications of thought; then if he finds con- 
tradictions, he makes up his mind which indications 
are real and which are artificial. 
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It is not difficult to make the distinction in most ^^ ^^ 

. , . Make Believe 

cases. The words, tones and movements which are si«n« 
employed consciously by the buyer are those he 
uses for camouflage, if he is in the habit of trying 
to disguise or hide his real thoughts. But no man 
can help saying or doing things that are governed 
by what is called his sub-consciovs mind. These 
are the manifestations of mental reflexes that the 
salesman can rely on. So his own mind should 
be particularly alert to perceive indications that are 
not the result of the buyer's conscious mental ac- 
tivity. The buyer is sure to "give himself away" 
without realizing it, even when he is trying his 
hardest to make a contradictory impression on the 
salesman. 

Suppose, for instance, th^t you call on a pros- sub-consdous 
pect who pretends to be very gruff and unap- ^<^<^atioii« 
proachable. He has put on a brusque, even harsh 
manner. He scowls and talks in an unfriendly 
way. Are you to size him up as a "crab" because 
of these indications? His words and tones and 
acts that repel you show he is consciovs of them. 
So he can pretend with them. Be alert to perceive 
the things he does which are not intended to im- 
press you, the things he does sub-consciously. For 
instance, his office subordinates may disprove the 
buyer's arti^cial crabbedness. Younotice that they 
do not appear browbeaten. If his office boy doesn't 
seem afraid of the boss, you need not be. Note the 
muscles that produce the scowl. Does the buyer 
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have to make the frown; does it relax momentarily 
and have to be done over again; or is it evidently 
'part of his characteristic expression? If the office 
subordinates of your prospect don't seem to be 
under a strain, and if the muscles he frowns with 
do seem to be straining to keep the scowl on his 
face, you will know that his manner, words and 
tones are artificial. You will not waste time and 
effort in attempting to moUijy this buyer, for he 
isn't really a crab at all. You present an idea 
to him that you believe will stir his interest; 
instead of going through any preliminary "sooth- 
ing process." He forgets himself and you are 
inside the first barrier he built to keep you outside. 

i-cMtt What a man says, the tone in which he speaks, 

Tho^ht ^^d his actions, indicate not only what he is think- 
ing now, but his previous mental processes. So 
his utterances and his movements should be per- 
ceived discriminatingly in order that the sales- 
man may judge what are the characteristics of the 
buyer. The salesman wants primarily to learn 
what are the prospect's hahits of thought. What 
he happens to he thinking at the moment is of 
secondary importance; since he surely will revert 
to his habitual thinking later. 

A man is a complex organism. But he does 
not realize that. He does not analyze himself. 
The salesman, however, must start his sizing up 
of the buyer with comprehension of the necessity 
for paying the closest attention to details. Too 
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many salesmen make merely general observations 
when sizing up buyers. General observation is 
likely to result in erroneous impressions. It is 
apt to be vague, anyhow, and leave the sales- 
man uncertain of the characteristics of the man 
he is trying to size up. 

Still, general observation of the prospect should Qcnerai and 
not be neglectied. But it should not be relied on ob^*Ltion 
except to furnish clues which the salesman can 
check up with specific observation of the buyer. 
If the specific indications contradict the general 
indication the salesman should instantly abandon 
any first impression he may have received, and 
think of the buyer as specific observation reveals 
him. 

The general observation made by the salesman 
in sizing up a buyer includes usually three fac- 
tors: the prospect's place of business, his asso- 
ciates and the man himself. In most cases the 
average salesman will make up his mind from the 
evidence afforded by these three factors, and have 
an idea of the buyer which will govern his work 
throughout. Consequently if the salesman starts 
with a wrong idea based on general observation, 
he is likely to blunder along with it and fail in 
his selling efforts. The trained observer, how- 
ever, tests out the general indications by noting 
specific signs, and does not make up his mind 
unlU he has done this testing. He is in no danger, 
therefore, of proceedmg on a wrong hypothesis. 
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Checking up If the general observation and the specific obser- 



Points 



vation agree, the skillful salesman knows he is 
right. If they disagree, he suspects that the gen- 
eral observation is misleading. He promptly 
tests out the point with another specific observa- 
tion. If this confirms the first specific observation, 
he accepts the indication as truly significant of the 
characteristic of the buyer. 

Now, what do we mean by specific observa- 
tions? Let us illustrate. It is important to ob- 
serve, for instance, the physical structure of a 
prospect. What do his head and face indicate? 
What do his shoulders and chest tell about him? 
Are any of his characteristics revealed by his 
abdomen or by his hands? We all know that 
when we consider these factors one by one, each 
makes an impression on our minds, a specific im- 
pression. At 'first glance we receive a general 
ifnpression of the man, in which these details are 
merged. It would be unsafe to rely on that gen- 
eral impression, however; though it may be cor- 
rect. But if we size up his head, his face, his 
shoulders, his chest, his abdomen, and his hands; 
and if our impression of him is not changed a^ 
a result, we have confidence in it such as we could 
not feel before. There are many other facts, of 
course, which should be observed specifically. 
But the six details mentioned illustrate the idea. 

Suppose that the general impression was of a 
rather stolid, easy-going man. Let us assume that 
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his head was ordinary, that his face was heavy, 
his shoulders rounded, his chest thick, and that 
he had the paunch of a hearty, big eater. But 
specific observation of his hands discloses that his 
finger nails are bitten to the quick. Evidently 
the general observation led us to the erroneous 
conclusion that this man is stolid and easy-going. 
The bitten finger nails prove that he is nervous 
and suggest the likelihood of irritability. It is 
necessary to readjust our size-up. If we proceed 
with the selling processes on a wrong hypothesis 
and treat this man on the assumption that he is 
stolid and easy-going, he is apt to fly off the handle 
and spill the beans. 

The illustration demonstrates the importance Perceive items 
of specific observation of details. The master o^J^^Eff^t 
salesman trains himself to perceive items rather than 
aggregates. The student of salesmanship should 
practice analytical observation at a glance. We 
know there are men who can look at a window 
display for a second; then turn their backs and 
name twenty times as many articles as an ordin- 
ary observer could recall seeing. This is the sort 
of an observation a salesman must be able to 
make. In the first few moments of meeting the 
prospect, the salesman has time enough to ob- 
serve a hundred details, any one of which may 
give him the clue to the best way he can approach 
this buyer's interest, or warn him not to make 
a presentation that would lessen his chances for 
seUing. 
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First See Signs WOhout kuowledge it is impossible to arrive 
on*Mcaning ^^ coTrect couclusions. The salesman's first effort, 
therefore, shovM be to make his instantaneoiis col- 
lection of perceptions, rather than to decide what 
they indicate. He should keep his mind open for 
facts only the first second or two after he enters 
the buyer's presence; then when he knows suf- 
ficient details it will be safe for him to begin their 
interpretation. The size-up, of course, is not com- 
pleted until the interview is over. So the salesman 
should be alert all through the various selling 
processes to detect any additional indications of 
the buyer's thoughts. 

Don't Jump jje should be careful, however, not to make 
nc usions jj^g^j^.^ j^ ^^ better to proceed caviiously with 

the known facts, even if they are few, than it is to 
jump to conclusions that may need to be retracted. 
Each new indication perceived in the course of 
the interview should add to the salesman's pre- 
vious knowledge of the buyer; not subtract sub- 
stantially from the size-up already made. Conse- 
quently as the sale proceeds, the salesman should 
feel surer and surer of his ground. 

The object of the size-up is lost sight of by 
many salesmen. It is to make the salesman's work 
of actual selling as efficient as possible. In fact, 
that is the object of acquiring skill in all the 
various processes of the sale. This object is 
accomplished in two ways, of course. First, mis- 
takes are avoided, with their dangers. Second, 
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right methods are increased in effectiveness, with 
consequent advantages. 

Probably you have read the Sherlock Holmes shcriock 
detective stories. They were fiction, of course, D^uctive 
but there was a scientific basis for all the deduc- Method 
tions made by the imaginary detective. No detail 
about a man is unimportant. Every word he 
speaks, every tone, every act is significant. Of 
the three media through which he expresses his 
inner self, words should be depended on least, 
tones to a much greater extent, and actions most 
of all, by the salesman making a size-up. 

Therefore, when you enter a prospect's pres- suc up words, 
ence, note everything that transpires and see ^^* *° 
everything that constitutes the setting for your 
interview. The inanimate objects in the office, the 
buyer's subordinates, and business associates, his 
bearing and clothes, what he says — ^all these, how- 
ever, may mislead you. But if you study and 
analyze tones you will almost surely get valuable 
knowledge of the man. And if you perceive his 
muscle structure in detail, and each movement of 
a muscle that is observable, you will learn the 
truth about his characteristics every time. Not all 
of what is going on in his mind, of course, but 
plenty to keep you from missteps and to guide you 
in taking the right steps. 

Remember that the words, tones and movements 
of a buyer are only symbols of his ideas. It is 
necessary to perceive the symbols first; then they 
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must be interpreted. The salesman, however, needs 
to make more than a psychological anal3rsis of the 
buyer. It is necessary that he also be able to deter- 
mine how he can use or work upon the qualities he 
discovers, so that his selling efforts may be facil- 
itated and made most effective. 

Interpretation, therefore, involves two processes. 
^^T^' First, the real meaning of a word, a tone or a move- 
ment must be read from the outward indication. 
Second, the salesman must answer correctly the 
question, "How can I make u^e of this quality or 
characteristic I have just learned this buyer 
possesses?" 

Does this repeated subdivision of our subject 
seem to involve so many complications as to make 
a comprehensive size-up impracticable in the short 
time the salesman is with the buyer? If you think 
that, stop and convince yourself of your error. It 
is entirely practical to go through all the processes 
of making and appljdng the size-up within the 
few seconds that follow your admission to the 
buyer's presence, and before you commence your 
presentation of your proposition. Of course, the 
size-up does not stop then, but is continued all 
through the selling steps, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the knowledge first gained. You have 
read about men who thought they were drowning, 
or who were in mortal danger of some other kind. 
They describe their experiences and tell us that 
within a moment or two all their past lives flashed 
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before their mental vision. Innumerable tests have 
proved the mind capable of such swift action that 
a detailed size-up can be made in the time it takes 
a salesman to cross the floor of an office to the 
buyer's desk. 

But such rapid work is possible only ds the Making 
result of mind training and practice. We have to (^cu^ 
make a careful analysis of our subject now in this 
book, and it requires considerable time to cover 
the ground. When we learn to use our knowledge 
tools, however, we will complete the job of actual 
sizing up with miraculous speed. We make size- 
ups every day when we meet people. You lookata 
man to whom you are introduced. Instantly, if 
you concentrate your attention, you get a def- 
inite, individual impression of him. That impres- 
sion is not the result of a simple process of percep- 
tion. It is a composite of all your previous im- 
pressions of other men you have met. Your eyes 
see this man. Your ears hear his voice. • Your 
fingers touch his when you shake hands. But these 
sense impressions only make a photograph of the 
man you face. Your mind has gone through a 
complex operation that compares this photograph 
and contrasts it with ideas already formed. Your 
mind classifies the photograph and determines that 
this man belongs among the intelligent people you 
have met; or among the pleasant, or disagreeable, 
or other classes without number. 
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Habit of You know this is true when you stop to think 

p^fe^RighUy about the size-ups you are accustomed to make. 
But your mind probably works according to a 
hit-or-miss method. Its operation is not controlled 
scientifically. However, it will be just as easy 
for you to make a size-up the right way as to make 
it the wrong way, provided you train your mind 
to work as you want it to work. The right way 
then will become a habit, just as the hit-or-miss 
way has become your habit. 

Of course, it will take time to learn the new 
method, and you will be awkward in applying it 
for awhile. But if you become an expert sizer-up, 
you will at least double your selling eficiency. Put 
it another way. By keeping on with the hit-or-miss 
method you are throwing away every day as much 
as you now earn. That makes it a pretty expen- 
sive habit./ 

ti^^^f^M^d ^* certainly will pay you to work out a mind 
Training training system. Let us summarize the essentials. 
First,the mind needs to be trBxned to perceiveinstan- 
taneously a great number of specific indications. 
Second, it is necessary that it be trained to relate 
these indications back to their mental causes. Third, 
these qualities or characteristics must be fiMed 
into the salesmanship process for the purpose of 
influencing the prospect to buy and to prevent him 
from thwarting the salesman's efforts. 

Train your mind by constant practice until you 
are able to perceive details at a glance or the 
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moment you hear a buyer's voice. (The sense of 
vision and the auditory sense are of principal value 
in sizing-up.) Then continue the training after 
perception, for the purpose of instant translation. 
Facility in these two steps of the size-up will be 
acquired readily, imtil the mind makes and 
classifies the picture of a buyer in a flash. 

The third step, of adaption to the present sale, Adapting 
will not be taken so swiftly. It need not be com- ^"^e*^ 
pleted instantaneously. You need to get the 
knowledge indications and trace them back to the 
mental characteristics that caused them, in a 
second or two. But it will take you considerable 
time to put your ideas to rise in your salesmanship. 
As you proceed with your presentation of your 
proposition to the buyer, fit the facts about him 
into your salesmanship in succession. Thus you 
continually strengthen your effectiveness from 
moment to moment. 

Now, let us illustrate this process of translating 
perceptions into characteristics and then utilizing 
the characteristics to aid in making a particular 
sale. Examples will be cited from actual selling 
experiences, and we will see how the correct prin- 
ciples of the size-up were applied. 

A salesman of ready-made clothing was called 
upon by the head of his department to wait on 
the man described earlier in this chapter, the man 
whose general appearance might have misled the 
salesman into the belief that his prospect was stolid 
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and easy-going. But the salesman made the speci- 
fic observations that resulted in his specific percep- 
tion of the bitten finger nails. Instsmtly the sales- 
man decided that the buyer was nervous and 
apt to be irritable. The salesman had performed 
up to this point, you see, the first two processes 
of the correct size-up; he had perceived specific 
indications, and he had traced the most significant 
indication back to a mental characteristic. Then 
the salesman began to apply his knowledge so 
swiftly acquired and classified. 

Soothing a Gradually he soothed the buyer. He spoke in 

pTi^ easy,converaational tones,avoiding abrupt changes 
of tone and sharpness of voice, anything that 
might rasp. His movements, too, were designed to 
quiet the nerves of the prospect. He chose words 
that would relax the mental tension of the nervous 
man instead of tautening his nerves. In short, the 
salesman treated his prospect in much the same 
way a nerve specialist woidd have prescribed. 

Of course, the adaption of the salesman's 
methods to this individual customer's characteristic 
was of great aid to the salesman. It got the buyer 
into the right frame of mind, where his opposition 
was lessened and where his acceptance of the sales- 
man's ideas was facilitated. The salesman contin- 
ued the soothing process while he was bringing out 
suits for examination, while he was tiying on gar- 
ments, and while he was making suggestions. Not 
once was the buyer made tense. 
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The sale was completed in abouttwentyminutes. succew from 
The wife of the prospect, who was with him, re- J? g^^^,""^ 
marked to the43alesman when she and her husband 
were leaving, "This is the first time that Mr. 
Blank ever bought a suit without going to every 
store in town." The buyer himself shook hands 
with the salesman and said, "Whenever I want 
clothes again I'm coming to you." 

The purchaser had no idea that his finger nails 
had anything to do with the satisfactory service 
the salesman rendered. But if that salesman had 
not noticed the bitten nails, the chances are he 
would have jangled the tense nerves of his prospect 
and the man and his wife would have left the store 
without purchasing, as the woman remarked she 
had expected to do when she came to the clothing 
department. 

Another instance. A young architect learned 
that a newcomer in the town had bought a fine 
lot on a residence street. The architect wanted 
to size up the prospect's characteristics with 
regard to money, in order to judge what sort of 
a house would suit the stranger best. So the 
architect induced the prospect to go to the lot 
with him. There the architect dropped a penny 
on the ground. A minute or two later the lot 
owner caught sight of the penny. The salesman, 
wiihotU seeming to he especially observant of his 
prospect, noted every movement of the lot owner, 
^ every expression on his face, every shade in his tones. 
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The prospect stooped to pick up the coin, made 
a casual jocular remark about finding it, and put 
the penny in his i)ocket. Then he continued his 
conversation with the architect. He did not 
suspect that he was being sized up, of course. 

But the salesman of architectural service had 
learned just what he wanted to know. The proi)- 
erty owner had made a close bargain when he 
bought the lot. This fact might have fooled the 
architect into considering him tight-fisted. But 
when the prospect simply picked up the penny and 
pocketed it, he showed he had just a business man's 
conception of the value of money. He indicated no 
miserly gloating over his find. A cent to him was 
a cent, nothing more or less. 

The process of the size-up was divided into 
three successive steps, but all were taken by the 
salesman in a few seconds. First, the salesman col- 
lected his indications from observing what the pros- 
pect did and said, in specific detail. Second, the 
salesman related the acts, tones and words of the 
prospect to characteristics. Third, the salesman 
fitted his acquired knowledge of the buyer into his 
sales plan. He talked house designs that were 
neither skimped nor extravagant— such ideas as 
would appeal to a business man on the basis of their 
value rather than in relation to their cost. This 
young architect was given the order, in preference 
to older architects who were much better known, 
because he had sized up his man and determined 
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what would appeal to him in values. Of course, 
in the instance cited the salesman produced the 
symptoms artificially. But the illustration suggests 
how the size-up should be made. 

A caution seems advisable here. In the two one ciue 
examples considered, a single element of the size- ***** JSnowaJ* 
up in each case has been referred to. You might 
receive the wrong impression that it is sufficient 
for the salesman to discover one clue to the work- 
ings of his prospect's mind. The two salesmen in 
the two instances cited continued to size up their 
prospects and found many other details that indi- 
cated characteristics which they could fit into their 
selling plans. The salient points, about the bitten 
finger nails of the one buyer, and the opinion of 
money which the other buyer manifested, were 
supplemented by additional knowledge gamed 
through the continuing size-up. The salesman 
should not overlook any clue that he might per- 
ceive; nor misinterpret any fact he learns. 

The first two steps of the process of sizing-up 
are comprehended rather easily, but there is more 
difficulty in fitting the facts to the salesman's plan 
with regard to an individual prospect. We know 
how to perceive. That simply means specific obser- 
vation of whatever happens. We are able, also, 
quite readily, to trace an act, a tone, or a word 
back to the characteristic it indicates. But some- 
times a salesman finds it hard to tise his conclusions 
after he forms them. 
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He says to himself, "I know this buyer is 
phlegmatic, of the passive type, notveryintelligent, 
inclined to narrow views of things, selfish and 
pessimistic. But what the devil good does it 
do me to know these things about him? They all 
indicate that he won't buy. I want to find out the 
characteristics (if he has any such) that will incline 
him to buy. My size-up jrields me only negative 
qualities." 

Now, the way out of that sort of a quandary lies 
through the transposition of the negatives into 
positives. It does no good to know a man's char- 
acteristics imless the salesman is able to associate 
those qualities with buying motives. Bujdng mo- 
tives, of course, are positive; and even the prospect 
who bristles with negative characteristics has to do 
some buying in order to live. Every characteristic 
of the buyer which he reveals to the salesman siz- 
ing him up is suggestive of the motives that likely 
would govern the prospect if he shotdd buy any- 
thing. No purchase ever is made by a normal 
human being, without a motive. And whatever a 
man buys, his characteristic buying motives will 
enter into the transaction. 

Fortunately, in tackling this problem of apply- 
ing in the selling processes what has been learned 
through the size-up steps of perception and trans- 
lation, we do not have to unravel a complexity of 
buying motives. There are but four major classes 
of dominant bujdng motives, and a few subdivi- 
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sions under each head will enable the salesman to 
cover nearly every case he encounters in his work. 

The chart below comprises the four major classes Major and 
and such minors as will suffice for all ordinary pur- Jf|IJ*Bu^T"' 
poses of the average salesman. Let us go over the 
chart: 

1. Buying motives as to business 

a. Desire of personal advantage." 

b. Desire to increase influence. 

c. Interests of house above personal interests. 

d. Saving of time. 

2. Buying motives as to money 

a. Money making. ' 

b. Money saving, i 

c. Love of spending. 

3. Buying motives as to physical nature 

a. Avoiding exertion. 

b. Liking comfort. 

c. Self-gratification. 

4. Buying motives as to. higher nature 

a. Love of beauty. 

b. Affection. 

c. Love of service. 

Now suppose we associate those negative quali- 
ties referred to a minute ago, with buying motives, 
and thus transpose them into positive characteris- 
tics. The prospect revealed himself as phlegmatic, 
passive, not very intelligent, narrow-minded, selfish 
and pessimistic. What buying motives would be 
likely to govern him, therefore? Let's go down the 
chart and find where he belongs. 
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Trantuting The desire of personal advantage: that would 
Motivet fit his selfishness. He would probably have also a 
desire to increase his personal influence. But the 
two remaining subdivisions of the first major 
class of Bvmness Motives clearly would not apply 
to him; though he possibly might be interested in 
something that would save him time. 

Under the Money Motives^ we might classify 
this fellow as interested in making money. Prob- 
ably, however, saving money would appeal to him 
more strongly. He surely has no love for spending 
money. 

All three of the bujdng motives in the third 
major class would apply to his case. But we'd 
have to omit him from the fourth classification 
entirely. 

As a result of our transposition of his negative 
characteristics into positives, we have determined 
that there are certain appeals which can be made 
to him effectively. If the salesman can show him 
that the purchase of the goods would give him a 
personal advantage, this selfish buyer would prick 
up his ears right away. So it would be if the pros- 
pect were shown that the goods would enable him 
to avoid exertion, would conduce to his physical 
comfort, and woul^ afford him self-gratification, 
for he has been revealed as phlegmatic and passive. 

The skillful salesman, having associated the dis- 
covered characteristics with buying motives, shapes 
his selling efforts accordingly. He certainly would 
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have a much better chance to get an order than 
would another salesman appealing to this pros- 
pect to buy in the interest of his employer, from 
love of beauty, from any motive of affection, or to 
show love for service to anybody else. 

It is not possible within the limits of this chapter Process of 
to do more than furnish an outline of the processes d^^ 
of perception, translation, and adaptation of specific 
knowledge secured in the size-up. It would be of 
little value to enumerate details which should be 
observed, or to attempt to show how each symbol 
or indication can be traced back toits characteristic 
source. We only can summarize the process. In 
brief, as we have seen,it is perceiving every factor 
possible, comprehending its revelation of the 
buyer's habits of thinking^ and fitting the knowl- 
edge to some buying motive. When the salesman 
makes his size-up according to that plan, he will 
get started right in his selling. 

PROVIDED, he does his sizing-up with art. 

If the prospect realizes that the salesman is size-up 
sizing him up, he is likely to resent it with suspi- ai^'^c 
cion of the salesman's intentions. So it is vitally 
important that the size-up be made with such ease 
of manner that the prospect will have no idea he is 
being studied and analyzed. 

The artist does not give an impression of effort. 
We should not say that Fred Stone is an artistic 
clown and dancer, if he made hard work of what 
he does on the stage. Sir Henry Irving was a great 
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artist because he could be magnificent without 
strutting. AU art looks easy. When we see a fine 
statue or painting we do not think of the hard 
work the artist did to perfect his product. 

The salesman who makes the big success in his 
profession, must be an artist in selling. It is 
especially important that he be skillful when sizing 
up the buyer, for he is apt to create a prejudice 
at the outset which will undo him before he secures 
attention to his proposition. The first steps of the 
sale are the most ticklish stages. Once attention is 
gained, it is not difficult to keep the sale moving. 

Of course, it is not wise to plunge into a sale 
without sizing up the man you want to get an 
order from. But care must be taken not to give 
him an idea that you are "stalling.'' And above 
all, avoid any indication that you are studying him, 
or noting the effect of what you tell him. Act per- 
f ectly'at ease throughout the sizing-up process. If 
you show acute alertness, you will arouse suspicion. 
Yet you must be alert, of course. Train yourself to 
observe without manifest effort. Practice on peo- 
ple you meet or see. Learn to sweep a seemingly 
casual glance over a man's face when he is looking 
at you^ and to take away an assortment of impres- 
sions without causing him to feel you have shown 
inquisitiveness. 

You doubtless have looked up from your paper 
when riding in a street car or on a train, and 
have caught some one staring at you. The sensa- 
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tion that you have been watched is disagreeable 
and you resent it. But if you meet a glance that 
suggests neither effort to scrutinize you nor to 
avoid your eyes, you are not offended. Yet that 
glance may have discovered more about you than 
was learned by the stare of an imsldllful observer. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the Ease u 
necessity for art in the size-up. A great many ^^^^^ S'«'*» 
salesmen learn how ta perceive details, how to 
translate them into characteristics, and how to 
transpose qualities into bujdng motives, but render 
their size-ups valueless or ineffective by stirring 
antagonism. No buyer will like to have you suggest 
that you are prying into his personality. If he 
realizes that he is being sized-up, he will be apt to 
bristle. He is sure to realize it if the salesman 
works with evident effort. But he is unlikely to 
think of the matter if the salesman works with ease. 

How may ease be acquired? Precisely as ease 
becomes second nature to one who is skilled in any 
art, through mastery of technique and by constant 
practice. As a student of the art of sizing-up the 
buyer, ayoungman first learns the principles, which 
have been outlined in this chapter. Then he mas- 
ters the technique — ^that is, he gets to the point 
where he can apply those principles. But he is 
not an artist until he is able to perceive indications, 
trace them to characteristics, and associate the 
characteristics with buying motives without seem- 
ing to be doing anything of the sort. ^ 
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Ease in sizing up comes from practice. But that 
practice should not be confined to buyers. The 
artist piano player does not practice onhisaudience 
but away from his audience. The artist salesman m 
cannot wait imtil he has perfected himself in his art 
by private practice before calling on a buyer. But 
he can be very careful to avoid giving the impres- 
sion of effort. 

Ethics of the Finally, let us consider very briefly, the ethics 
^•'""""^ of the size-up. Possibly something in this chapter 

might lead the student to regard the size-up from 
a selfish standpoint. We seem to have been think- 
ing almost entirely of the salesman's interests, or as 
if in making his size-up he were planning "to put 
up a job" on the buyer. We are apt to think of the 
size-up as a rather crafty process. 

That is not the case. All through the sale the 
purpose of the salesman should be to do the buyer 
a genuine service. That motive must contax>l the 
salesman in tmng the knowledge he gains through 
sizing up the buyer. But in getting the knowledge 
the salesman's only idea is to learn the facts. He 
does not take the buyer's viewpoint or his own 
viewpoint. He takes the attitude of the investi- 
gator, which is neither selfish nor unselfish. 

So, if we have seemed to disregard the buyer's 
interests in considering the size-up, it is just be- 
cause his interest and the salesman's interest are • 
served alike when the truth is discovered. The sales- 
man is entirely ethical in sizing up the buyer 
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iwdthout disclosing what he is doing. He is un- 
etliical only when he appears to be prying into the 
buyer's penality. So even the question of the 
etlucs of sizing up the buyer is dependent upon 
the ease or art with which the salesman does his 
work. There is nothing in the process of making 
a size-up to which the buyer can rightly object. 
But an inartistic salesman might render himself 
most objectionable by domg the right things the 
vTTong way. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

GAINING ATTENTION AND AWAKENING 

INTEREST 

The Second of the ^'PreMntation Steps** of the 

Selling Process 

'''"^®*"'*^ "D EFORE we proceed with the present chapter, 
^^^"^^ -D let us consider for a minute what the entire 
course of study in this book comprises. You should 
not have the impression that it is possible to leam 
all about salesmanship in a dozen chapters. At 
best you cannot get from this book more than a 
smattering of knowledge regarding the subjects 
treated. The principal object of the volimie is to 
start you thinking ovi the problema of salesmanship. 
You can only make a beginning now, for instance, 
on the thorough study of Attention and Interest. 

You must continue that study as long as you 
continue to sell goods to prospects. Perfection in 
salesmanship is an ideal, ultimate goal. But your . 
present purpose should be just to improve in sales- 
manship as you go along. This book was written 
to help you in that self-improvement. 

If there is any reader who expects to complete 
his knowledge of the selling art by comprehending 
the contents of the twelve chapt^^, he will be dis- 
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appointed. The reading of the book should just 
whet his appetite for more knowledge. 

But you will benefit if you grasp only a few 
new ideas clearly. Those few will be of practical 
help hereafter in your selling. One of the fine fea- 
tures about the study of salesmanship is the im- 
mediate vseffdness, the dollars-and-cents value of 
each single principle learned. 

With the correct understanding of the purpose 
and scope of this book, let us now proceed with our 
study of the subjects of our present chapter. 

It is necessary at the outset that we distinguish DMnctioii 
between the respective meanings of "Attention" ^^*^ „^ 
and "Interest/* and perceive clearly the different interest 
processes of salesmanship which Attention and 
Interest involve. 

The word "Attention" is derived from two roots, 
the combined meaning of which is "to hold to." 
The original meaning of "Interest" was "concern 
about." With these definitions in mind we are able 
to make the correct distinction between the ideas the 
words represent. 

When the prospect's Attention is gained, he sim- 
ply is made to hold to, or grapple a sense impression 
or several sense impressions. But when his Inter- 
est is awakened, he becomes concerned about the 
idea he has taken hold of with his mind. 

It is evident that Attention can be gained by 
force, even against the will and desire of the pros- 
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pect. He can be made to grapple an impression. 
He can be made to hold it for a considerable length 
of time. But it is impossible to compd him to fed 
concerned dbotU what he is forced to hold. He need 
not take any interest in it, unless he chooses. 

The Two Now, these distinctions may not seem very im- 

JJJ^^ „^ portant, at first sight. But they are— vitally im- 
Toou portant, for ihe process of gaining Attention is not 

at aU like ihe process of awakening Interest. The 
tools to be used by ihe salesman in ihe one process 
are radically different from ihe methods he should 
employ in the oiher process. Attention is to be 
gained by hammer bUms. Interest is awakened by 
the tightening of a damp. The salesman wields 
the hammer in gaining Attention, but he can only 
suggest the clamp to the prospect, who himself must 
attadi and tighten it on the ideas brought to his 
attention, by the salesman. The process that gains 
Attention takes place entirely outside the mind of 
the prospect. The process which results in In- 
terest taJkes place wholly inside the prospect's 
mind. 

It must be plain therefore, that the salesman 
who attempts to secure Attention and Interest by 
using like methods will fail in at least half of the 
double effort, and may have no success at all. He 
is sure to hurt his chances badly if he gets his 
tools mixed aiid tries to damp Attention and pound 
in Interest. 

Remember that Attention 'Tbolds to" an idea, 
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but do not confuse that conception with the clamp 
of Interest. We mean simply that Attention holds 
to a certain idea or impression, and does not drop 
that impression and hold to another. It is Atten- 
tion, even if the idea is held to loosely, provided 
another idea is not picked up by the mind. It is 
Interest only when the mind, of its own volition, 
tightens on or clamps the impression. 

Perhaps these distinctions seem a little abstruse, The 
but they will be comprehended clearly as we de- 
velop our subject. So let us now consider how 
to wield the hammer, and later we'll examine the 
clamp more particularly. The only time in the sell- 
ing process when it is correct salesmanship to do 
any ^Tmocking" is at the Attention stage. But 
then the knocking or rapping is at the door of the 
prospect's mind. The saJesman's competitor for 
Attention is not some other salesman, but some 
other idea the prospect may be holding to at the 
moment, which the salesman must compel him to 
let go of. 

Sometimes a salesman complains that a prospect 
was "inattentive." That sort of a complaint indi- 
cates the salesman has failcid to appreciate the 
meaning of Attention. Nobody can be inattentive 
while he is conscious, or awake. His mind is at- 
tentive, is holding to some idea. But unless that 
idea is the impression the salesman wants the pros- 
pect's mind to grapple, the Attention it receives is 
an obstacle to the salesman in his purpose. 
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How can Attention be gained — every time? By 
making direct sense appeals, in an unusual man- 
ner. That is, the salesman's hanuner blow must 
fall on some particular sense or on several senses 
of the prospect directly, in a way out of the ordi- 
nary. The salesman will be invariably successful 
in gaining Attention if he employs this method. 
Here is an example which illustrates the process: 

Strike Direct A Salesman who represented a correspondence 

Unusual Sense - • . j. . , '^i i • • < j^-i 

Blows course of mstruction earned with him mto the 

presence of the prospect a piece of tanned lamb's- 
hide with the wool on. That was genuine ''sheep- 
skin," typifying the diploma of graduation from 
the course of instruction sold by the salesman. The 
idea of the "sheepskin," representing knowl€idge 
acquired, was what the salesman wanted to close a 
contract for. 

There was a direct appeal to the sense of sight. 
The prospect at once perceived the strip of woolly 
hide. His vision was 'liammered" by what he 
saw, with especial effect because the sight was 
uncommon to him. His attention was gained; 
was compelled to "hold to" the idea presented by 
the salesman. No matter to what the prospect 
may have been giving his Attention before the 
salesman's entrance, he was forced to drop the 
earlier held idea and pick up the new impression. 

This was a model method of gaining Attention, 
for additional reasons. It fulfilled all the require- 
ments of perfect salesmanship in gaining Atten- 
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tion, which are these three steps in their proper 
order: 

First, the attraction of Attention to the salesman Three stepe 
himself, including what he has on or carries; Att^di^"*"* 

Second, the shifting of Attention to the goods; 

Third, the further shifting of Attention to a 
certain merit of the goods which should appeal 
to the prospect. 

Of course, the prospect first noticed the saUs- 
man and tiie piece of wooUy leather in his hand. 
He dropped whatever idea he had been holding to. 
Inunediately the skillful salesman diverted the 
first Attention to his proposition, which was not 
the sale of leather, but of an education. And quick- 
ly after that the salesman shifted the prospect's 
Attention again, to a certain merit of the educa- 
tional course. He hammered at the other fellow's 
mind with the idea that a sheepskin from the col- 
lege he represented would signify the possession of 
knowledge of very great value to the graduate 
from the course of study. 

When a salesman fails in his efforts to gain the 
Attention of a prospect, the reason usually is 
that he does not employ any sense appeal; 
he merely talks. Words may be used effectively 
in arousing Interest, in inducing the prospect 
to tighten the clamp. But they are of practically 
no value in gaining Attention, unless they are 
coupled with direct appeal to some sense or senses. 
And of course, if this appeal is made in an un- 
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usual way, the effect is rendered more nearly 
certain. 

Before the salesman begins the actual presenta- 
in Advance ^OTi of his proposition, we assume that he has 
taken the preliminary steps of preparation. He 
is supposed to know his goods, to have prospected 
as thoroughly as possible, to have planned his 
approach to the buyer's mind, and to have sized-up 
the buyer in order to determine whether the 
planned approach should be used, or some other 
approach substituted. Hence the sense appeal for 
the gaining of Attention should have been pre- 
pared in the salesman's mind long before he makes 
it to the buyer. Every salesman should have in 
his repertory an assortment of sense appeals, from 
which he can draw at need, according to the cir- 
cmnstances and the individual buyer. In a flash, 
after sizing up the buyer, or even before enter- 
ing his presence, the salesman should be able to de- 
cide on a certain direct sense appeal that seems 
most likely to hit the particular prospect hard. 
And he should have planned in advance to em- 
ploy that sense appeal in an unusual manner to 
maker the hammer blow more forceful. 

Remember that in addition to the five common 
senses, we all have many special senses; as the 
sense of weight, of equilibriiun, of direction, the 
tactile sense which tells us whether an article is 
rough or smooth, the color sense, and so forth. 
The salesman should learn the whole gamut of 
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the senses and should plan to use as many as can 
he employed directly for his particular purpose. 

Of course, different classes of goods have differ- ute the 
ent sense appeals. A refrigerator makes an espe- ^•°*'** ^^ 
cial appeal to the sense of cold. A highly polished 
surface impresses with a sense of smoothness. 
Perfume directly hits the sense of smell. But any 
line of goods or any proposition is susceptible of 
adaptation to many sense appeals. 

As we have perceived earlier in this chapter, the 
prospect is attentive to some ideas when the sales- 
man enters his presence. The salesman's job at 
this stage is to divert the buyer's mind from his 
former Attention, to a new Attention. Usually it 
is necessary for the salesman to take the buyer 
through three successive stages of Attention. 

The first stage is compulsory Attention. The Three stages 
salesman must make the prospect stop paying ^^^*-«- 
Attention to something else that has been in his 
mind, and give his Attention exclusively to the 
salesman's idea or to the salesman himself. Sec- 
ond, the Attention should become curiosity to 
some degree. It is not enough to startle a pros- 
pect. He must be made curiously attentive. These 
two stages the buyer passes through involuntarily. 
At the third stage he should give his Attention 
intentionally. This will bring him to the thresh- 
old of Interest. 

But when a prospect is giving his Attention to 
something else at the time the salesman enters, 
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how can the salesman mrdy divert that Attention 
and get it concentrated on the different ideas he 
wants to impress? It won't suffice to secure 
divided Attention. The mind of the buyer must 
let go entirely of the ideas it previously had been 
holding to. And the salesman needs to feel cer- 
tain that it has let go, that he has gained the exdu- 
sive Attention of the prospect. It isn't enough that 
the buyer looks at him, or gets up andshakeshands. 
These are not proof of Attention. The glance and 
the greeting may be absent-minded. The salesman 
requires the prospect to be present-rmnded. 

Five Ways The scuscs may be hammered effectively in five 

ways, to ensure Attention. If the hanmiering is 
stidden, or intense, or new, or rapid in changes, or 
irregular in impressions — ^any of these five separ- 
ately or in combination — ^the prospect can't help 
paying Attention to it. 

If you enter a room slowly, you are not nearly 
so apt to gain Attention as you would be if you 
were to come in briskly, suggesting suddenness. 
Unless your slowness is intense or novel, it will not 
hit Attention. But if you were selling a liniment 
for sore muscles, you might gain Attention very 
effectively by entering the prospect's presence 
slowly and with an appearance of pain. The effect 
would be especially good if you then were to make 
a rapid change to your normal gait and to evident 
freedom from pain, typifying the quick relief 
afforded by the liniment. There can be no ques- 
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tion that such sense impressions as these hammer- 
ed on the mind of the prospect would gain his At- 
tention. The effect would be increased, the Atten- 
tion would be held to your words, if in opening 
your presentation of the liniment you should 
employ your tones irregularly; that is, out of the 
order in which the buyer would expect you to use 
them. You might raise your voice, for instance, 
when in normal speaking it would be lowered. 

This example is merely one illustration of the Know Your 
infinite variety of ways in which the senses may ^I^^^** 
be directly hanunered to gain Attention. The 
senses function under the government and action 
of the sufhconsdous mind. The prosi)ect cannot 
prevent his senses, all of his senses, from perceiv- 
ing impressions with which the salesman hits di- 
rectly at his mind through one or more senses. If 
those sense appeals are stronger than the hold the 
buyer's mind has had on other ideas, his thoughts 
wiU let go of whatever he previously has been giv- 
ing Attention to. TKe salesman wiU gain his At- 
tention, to the exclusion of other matters. 

When you analyze your ideas of any subject or 
of any article you know about, you realize that 
your knowledge is made up of many separate sense 
impressions. Analyze what you sell, for instance. 
See how many different senses you use to get 
complete knowledge about it. Make yourself con- 
scious of all the senses you employ. Write down 
the list. Fix the number of them, and exactly 
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how you have utilized each sense to gain ideas. 
You must be definitely conscious of your use of 
these separate senses because otherwise you wiU 
not be eonidaus of the different sense blows you 
can strike to ensure getting the Attention of a 
prospect. If possible, when you are training your- 
self in selling your line, work out ways to appeal 
to every one and to ail of the common and special 
senses of buyers. You will employ these saise 
appeals, not only in gaining Attention, but all 
through the process of selling. Learn the reper- 
tory in advance of your need to utilize any part 
of it. 

A salesman who is only ordinary in ability and 
skill , is hampered by limitations. Your purpose 
in studying now and hereafter is to remove limi- 
tations from yourself; so that your setting wtU not 
be restricted to the effectiveness of ordinary methods. 
Make yourself an extraordinary salesman by 
learning to do extraordinary things in selling. 
But be very careful not to become merely sen- 
sational, of course. Don't sell as if you were 
performing in a circus ring. 

You know that no two buyers are exactly alike. 
Therefore, do not make the mistake of trying to 
gain Attention by the same methods in every case. 
You need to adapt your salesmanship to the par- 
ticular prospectf Sit this stage, as you should do all 
through the sale. But to aid you in planning to 
gain Attention, you can classify buyers in four 
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general groups. When you list any individual in 
• the class where he belongs, you will have the cue to 
which sense appeals will hit him hardest and most 
eflfectively gain his Attention. 

First, there is the mo^or-minded man; that is Hammering 
the man on whom hammering by motion ideas or Sr prSpl^t 
impressions will have the maximimi force. Get 
his Attention by the sense appeals of action. 

Second, the picture^minded man. You can hit 
him hardest by showing him a picture. The appeal 
is to his visual senses. 

Third, the ^cme-minded man. Soimd will influ- 
ence him effectively and cause him to drop ideas he 
has been holding to before his auditory sense was 
hit. 

Fourth, the balancing-minded man, or judicial 
thinker. Make appeals that will strike his weight 
sense, his sense of equilibrium, his sense of pro- 
portion; so as to cause his mind to start the pro- 
cess of judging between two factors. 

Test out your goods or your proposition and 
determine what sense appeals your line can make 
eflfectively to prospects of these four kinds. You 
know perfectly well that one man likes to see a 
machine in action, and that another may prefer 
to study it when it is standing still. The first is a 
motor-minded man, the second, a picture-minded 
man. Obviously it would be poor salesmanship to 
attempt to gain the Attention of the first with the 
machine standing still. It is equally evident that 
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the best way to gain the Attention of the second 
man is to picture a feature of the machine's struc- 
ture that will hit his visual senses hard, and that 
this may be done regardless of whether the ma- 
chine is in operation or still. 

Adapt Suppose that the machine is an automobile; a 

The M«^ third man may be most Attentive to the tone of 
its purr when running, or may be impressed espe- 
cially by some feature of the sounds incident to its 
operation. He is a tone-minded man, and is likely 
to buy a car for the sub-conscious reason that he 
likes the tone of the exhaust, or the note of the 
horn. A fourth man will be struck by the propor- 
tions of the automobile. He will be most im- 
pressed by the balanced features of its construc- 
tion, or by its weight. He is the balancing-minded 
man, or judicious thinker. Usually he is a big- 
minded buyer, with the qualities of a judge. 

The scope of this chapter does not permit us to 
consider now all the indications of these four gen- 
eral classes. But the salesman's prospecting and 
his sizing up of any individual buyer should enable 
him to make up his mind about the right group 
in which to place this particular buyer. When the 
classification is made, the salesman will be able to 
decide quickly what sense appeal to use in order 
to gain this prospect's Attention. 

Observe the effects of the different methods you 
try out in practice. Analyze those effects. Know 
why they were produced. Learn something from 
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each experience — Uara it consciously. Be persist- 
ent in employing the sense-appeal method of gain- 
ing Attention, even though you blunder often at 
the start. You soon will become an expert. It is 
vitally important to rruike sur^of gaining Attention, 
for otherwise you don't know that you have any 
chance of reaching inside the buyer's mind and im- 
pelling him to go with you through the remaining 
steps of the sale. In some respects the Attention 
step is the very hardest to take successfully in a 
truly effective way. Once a prospect is diverted 
from what he has been thinking and is made to 
think of what the salesman wants him to hold to, 
a large part of the difficulty of the sale is behind. 

But do not misconstrue the statement that At- Not 
tention is a very hard step. The difficulty inci- Attc^tfon 
dent to gaining Attention is all in mastering the 
principles and perfecting skill in their use. It is 
the study of Attention that is hard. After you 
learn how and become adept in the use of your 
knowledge, gaining Attention in actual practice be- 
comes very easy. 

Now let us turn our attention to the subject of 
Awakening Interest. Just here, pause to note how 
the suddenness of the change of subject and the 
intensity of the blow struck by emphasizing the 
new subject, instantly caused you to let go of 
the ideas we have been considering, and take hold 
of the new ideas of Interest. This is a little, prac- 
tical illustration of the right use of the hammer 
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method of gaining Attention. But we will drop 
the subject of Attention again, and proceed to ana- 
lyze the process of awakening Interest. 

Here, as you recall, the tool is the damp. And 
The a J^p the prospect himself must be induced to employ- 
it in tightening the grip of his mind on what is 
presented by the salesman. The salesman cannot 
compel the prospect to use the clamp. He only 
can suggest ideas that will prompt its use. He is 
able to awaken Interest, but it will go to sleep 
again, unless the prospect chooses to exercise it. 

"Intended" attention, we have perceived earlier 
in this chapter, is the b^giiining of conscious action 
inside the mind of the buyer, and leads almost in- 
variably to his Interest. Interest is the result of 
action by the conscious mind, or wtUin{i action; as 
distinguished from the action of the sufhconseious 
mind which pajrs attention to the sense blows of 
Attention. When a prospect becomes Interested 
in the salesman's proposition or goods, he wills to 
be concerned about the ideas suggested to him; 
to tighten his mind on ihem and to consider them. 

Let us make sure that we understand this dis- 
tinction between Attention and Interest. Atten- 
tion is gained, as we have seen, by the salesman's 
impressing his ideas from the outside, upon the 
buyer's inner consciousness. It makes no differ- 
ence what the outside ideas are; if they hit harder, 
more insistently, and on more senses than the buyer's 
previous impressions struck, he wiU drop the ideas 
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he has been giving aUention to and pick up the new 
ideas. But the salesman's purpose will not be 
served if the prospect just picks up and holds 
to these impressions. It is not enough that the 
buyer be conscious of the new ideas, and stop 
right there at the consciousness stage. He must go 
farther, if the sale is to be continued. He nmst 
grow Interested. 

In the process of Interest the buyer associates 
the new ideas with ideas already in his mind. Of '***'*** 
course, he alone can do this. He cannot be com- 
pelled to do it. His conscious mind can resist every 
effort of the salesman to influence his action, if he 
chooses to oppose, and refuses his Interest. The 
salesman cannot force his ideas into the mind of 
the buyer and make the buyer associate them with 
his own ideas. The salesman can only suggest 
such clamping. Therefore his work is effective in 
direct proportion to his capability and skUl in sug- 
gestion. 

Remember, then, when you endeavor to secure 
Interest, that you must do more than gain the 
prospect's close attention to your ideas. You must 
impel or induce him to fc^ a personal concern 
aboiuJt those ideas. Interest involves "'concern 
about," which is the meaning of the word itself. 
Work to accomplish by suggestion an association 
of your ideas with his ideas, in his mind. If you 
succeed in getting him to associate ideas about 
your goods or your proposition with his own busi- 
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nessy or with himself, you have him Into*ested. 
And he is no^ Interested until that result is in the 
process of accomplishment. 

Ttw«e\ There usually are three stages of Interest, just 

Jt^ as there nearly always are the three stages of At- 
tention which we have already considered. 

First is the attentive stage of Interest. This 
is the stage at which intended attention merges 
with the banning of real Int^est in the ideas 
to which the buyer has been made attentive by 
the salesman. Here the prospect first wishes to 
associate these ideas with impressions already in 
his mind. 

In the second stage, of associating Interest, the 
buyer thinks of the outside ideas and the inside 
ideas in close relation. If an office desk is being 
presented to his Interest, for instance, the buyer 
sees in the desk certain features that accord with 
his ideas of what should be found in a desk. 

The third stage is personal Interest. The pros- 
pect imagines the desk in his office, imagines him- 
self using it. Now his association of new and 
former ideas tightens the clamp of his interest in 
the goods. He is personaUy concerned aboiU what 
the salesman has suggested to his mind. 

Let us see how each of these three degrees of In- 
terest may be won by the salesman. 

First, how can the salesman impel or induce the 
buyer to unsh to associate the new ideas with ideas 
already in his mind? That question can be an- 
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swered better after another one is put. What 
things do you wish to do; are you willing to do? 

Why, agreeable things, of course ! No one wishes suggest 
to do a thing that is unpleasant. This gives us ^]^^* 
the clue to the right way to secure attentive In- Prospect 
terest. The salesman must win by suggesting 
agreeable ideas to the buyer. 

It is obvious that you may gain the attention of 
a prospect by hammering his senses in some dis- 
agreeable way. Even unfavorable attention may 
be an advantage to the salesman. But the Inter- 
est the salesman wants must begin with a favor- 
able impression of agreeable ideas. If the ideas 
are agreeable to the mind of the prospect, the 
impression they make will be so favorable that 
he will unsh to take Interest in them. 

It is evident, then, that the salesman must be most 
careful to suggest impressions that wUl be agreeable 
to his prospect. The preparatory steps of the 
sale and the size-up should enable the sales- 
man to select ideas that will be agreeable to 
the particxilar prospect. To cite an example 
of very dissimilar men; what would have de- 
lighted Theodore Roosevelt might be very dis- 
agreeable to William H. Taft. It would be poor 
salesmanship to attempt to awaken the Interest 
of two such markedly unlike men by making 
identical suggestions to them both. Study in 
advance of your approach to the mind of a 
prospect what ideas are most likely to be agree- 
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able to him, and govern your salesmanship in 
hi^ case accordingly. 

AMotAmu Like Second, how can the salesman induce the buyer 
to start the acttial asaodation of ideas aft^ his 
toiUingnesa to do this associating has been won? 
A man aaaociates things that are alike. He con- 
trasts or disassociates things that are unlike. Hence 
the buyer may be impelled to associate the ideas 
suggested by the salesman, with ideas already in 
the buyer's own mind, only if the salesman suggests 
qiidlities of his proposition or his goods that are 
like qualities of the prospect's ideas, in character. 
That statement seems pretty complex; so let'sillus- 
trate it. Suppose the case of a buyer whose dom- 
inating motive or object in life is service to his fel- 
low men. His mind naturally is full of ideas of 
service. If the salesman suggests to such a pros- 
pect some quality of his goods which will enable 
a possessor of them to be of greater service to his 
f eUow men, he has made a suggestion which impels 
the prospect to associate ideas of the goods with 
ideas of human service. A surgeon who is known 
to be very gentle, for instance, woxild be influenced 
by the suggestion of the idea that a new surgical 
instrument would make an operation on a patient 
less painful. 

But suppose another case, of a surgeon who 
seems to have no himian feelings about his pa- 
tients — B, man who is simply a scientific expert and 
who treats patients without regard to their pain 
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during an operation. If the salesman of the surgi- 
cal instrument were to suggest to such a prospect 
the idea that the instrument would reduce the pain 
of an operation, that suggestion would not Interest 
this second prospect. The suggestion would be 
unlike the ideas of the efficiency value of surgical 
instruments, already in the mind of the surgeon. 
He would be interested only if a suggestion of the 
greater efficiency of the instrument were proffered. 
That would be an idea he would associate with the 
scientific ideas that dominate him in his operations. 

Third, how may personal int^est be induced by indudni 
the salesman? Why, by the suggestion of ideas J^i^ 
that will impel the prospect to realize the per- 
sonal benefit he might secure, or the personal satis- 
faction it would afford him if he possessed the 
goods presented to his Intwest. The two doctors 
referred to ^ would imagine themselves respectively 
rising the new surgical instrument; though they 
would be interested in it for two very different 
reasons. 

It seems advisable to interpose a caution at this seuing 
point. Do not think of the processes of the sale as c„t ai!d Dried 
cut-andrdried. Some salesmen seem to consider 
it necessary to follow a set routine or program. 
Remember that the only object of any step in sell- 
ing is to get the prospect nearer the bujring point. 
His Attention must be gained; his Interest needs 
to be made active. But if, for instance, he jumps 
a few st^s of the process, and gets Int^^ted 
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before you expected him to become Interested, 
jump ahead wUh him. Observe the prospect con- 
stantly. Often he will take the lead and get almost 
to the closing stage of the sale in a few seconds. A 
Don't lag behind. Keep up with him. It is not ^ 
important to take all the steps of selling. It is 
vitaUy important to avoid retarding the sale yourself. 
We are studying the processes of selling, in con- 
secutive order. But do not get into a rut in your 
actual selling, just because you have studied the 
selling steps consecutively. 

Particuitt It is difficult to summarfze the art fundamentals 

partkuitf of the processes of gaining Attention and in- 
Metbods ducing Interest. But it is important to have some 
standard by which one can judge what constitutes 
best skill in taking these selling steps. We have 
said that art in sizing up lies in the ease of the 
character analysis. The art of the salesman at the 
Attention and Interest stages is manifested by the 
degree to which he makes the impression of being a 
particular salesman with particular methods. 
Let us clearly see the meaning of that summary. 

The average buyer is called on by large num- 
bers of salesmen, who represent various lines. He 
is apt to class them all as similar. The individ- 
uals who do not stand out in the procession have 
little chance of gaining Attention or of inducing 
Interest. They make no particular impression on 
the senses or on the mind of the buyer. Why 
should they? 
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But when a salesman appears who isn*t like 
the common run of fellows who walk m and out 
of offices with order books, he will make an im- 
pression in particular. That particular impression 
should be both of himself and of his line. The 
skill of the artistic salesman, at the Attention and 
Interest stages, takes him out of the class of ordi- 
nary salesmen. He is an extraordinary person, 
using extraordinary methods. 

Extraordinary, as used here, does not mean Be An out-of - 
phenomenal, but beyond the ordinary. You do ^^"^ 
not want to startle a prospect and cause him to 
regard you as a freak. You work simply to give 
the impression that whatever other salesmen lack 
in particularity, you are a particular man with a 
particular proposition. If you succeed in making 
that unpression, you will be certain to gain Atten- 
tion. The Interest of the prospect will also be 
induced. Now to recapitulate briefly. 

Employ the hammer method to gain Attention. Recapitu. 
Recognize that the tool for the processes of In- '•^^ 
terest is the clamp. You wield the hammer. You 
c^n compel attention. But the clamp must be 
used by the prospect. You only can suggest to 
him the ideas of tightening it. 

V Work with direct sense appeals as hammer 

I blows, to drive in the impressions of Attention, 

/ not with talk. Work with both direct sense appeals 

I and with words to induce the prospect to associate 

^^ris ideas with yours in Interest. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PERSUADING AND CREATING DESIRE 

The First of the ^'Convincing Steps'' of the 

Selling Process 

The Appeal 'T^HE pFocesses of the sale which have been 

•*- studied previously were all mental. Now we 
come to the stage where the appeal must be made 
primarily to the heart instead of to the mind. A 
m/in's emotions, not his thoughts, control his Desires. 

A very large proportion of salesmen are unable 
to get their prospects beyond the Interest stage. 
These salesmen secure Attention and induce Inter- 
* est; then are stalled in their efforts to complete the 
selling process. Interest, of course, must be buUt 
up continually, or it will lessen. The salesman 
who is unskilled in Persuasion and the Creation of 
Desire perceives that his prospect's interest is 
unclamping. He tries to accomplish an increase of 
Interest, to offset the loss. But the prospect slips 
back to mere Attention, and finally to inattention. 
The salesman loses oiU because he covJd not lead 
the other man to and through the next step of saies- 
manship. Usually the reason for his failure 
is inability to himdle himself and the prospect 
aright on the heart b&ds. 
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In fact, a great many salesmen do not realize 
that they should avoid appealmg to the mind when ^I^J^^^^^ 
they work to persuade. Appeals to the mind, for Antacooism 
the purpose of Creating Desire, defeat their own 
intention. The mind always puts itself on the de- 
fensive when any mental appeal is made. The 
mind is in a critical attitude toward the salesman. 
It questions his ideas because they come from an 
outsider. And so long as there is an attitude of 
mental resistance, Desire is repressed. 

No one ever was reasoned into buying. Yet 
unskillful salesmen attempt to win orders by 
arguing with prospects who balk at the Interest 
stage of the sale. The ordinary result of such 
blundering is the antagonism of the prospect. He 
is first passively resistant to the salesman's mental 
appeals; then he becomes aggressive and dismisses 
the salesman. His heart has not been reached, and 
his mind is stirred to fight free of the attempted 
clutching of the salesman's mind. 

Now Desire means want; and a man wants 
things, Umgs for things with his heart. He real- 
izes a lack, and has a heart hunger for something 
to fill his lack. His mind may oppose his heart, 
and may hinder his heart from getting what it 
Desires. His mind has no feelings; so it cannot 
experience hxmger. Even the man who longs for 
an education, for mind food, feels no head-oche 
when he is denied his Desire for knowledge. The 
ache is in his heart, the place where he himgered* 
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He«t Appeal ^e all realize the truth of this. But have we 
all been applying ihe principle in our selling efforts 
to Persuade and to Create Desire? Have we 
not rather neglected or ignored the heart appeals, 
and tried to win the prospect's mind? Of course, 
if we aimed ever so carefully at the wrong spot, 
the better our marksmanship the farther would we 
come from hitting the right place. This explains 
why so many salesmen who make brilliant mental 
appeals get turned down. They are ''all head and 
no heart'' salesmen. 

In gaining Attention and inducing Interest the 
salesman works to get new ideas into the buyer's 
head. The process of Persuading and Creating 
Desire is exactly the reverse. Here the salesmai 
should work to get old feelings (not ideas) 
move out of the prospect's heart with longing f< 
the salesman's goods or proposition. It would 
hard to imagine processes more clearly opposites. 

Now what is meant by "old" feelings? Simply 
the feelings of 'liuman nature," which Man has 
had since Creation. New ideas have changed the 
mind of Man, but in human nature he is the same 
fundamentally as he always has been. His heart 
impulses Today, whether he be civilized or sav- 
age, are the same in character as his emotions 
were in primitive times. The only emotive differ- 
ence between you and your early ancestors is in 
the degree of your heart activity. 

The first man experienced hunger similar to 
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the longings we feel. He was Desirous of food> 
of drink, of shelter, of warmth. He Desired a 
mate. After he had secured a wife, he had a prim- 
itive Desire for her safety. He took precautions 
for her protection against other men and against 
animals. He Desired the company of his fellow 
creatures, and therefore he became a member of a 
little community. The crude heart impulses he 
had resembled our emotions. 

All this explanation of the meaning of the words caiwing Heart 
"old feelings" is but preliminary to the statement ^■"'"**^ 
that the Desire of a prospect must be aroused by 
stirring in him such emotions as men always have 
had, and by inducing him to express, or send out 
his own natural impulses of the heart. It will not 
suffice to endeavor to get him to take iw^o his mind 
the salesman's new ideas. Let us repeat that state- 
ment, and note that there is a direct contrast be- 
tween the meanings of the two parts. "The Desire 
of a prospect must be aroused by stirring in him 
such emotions as men always have had, and by 
inducing him to express or send out his own natural 
impulses of the heart. It will not suffice to en- 
deavor to get him to take into his mind the saleS" 
man's new ideas." 

But do not misconceive this statement, and 
think that the mind of the prospect should be 
ignored by the salesman who is working to Per- 
suade and Create Desire. He should continue 
working with his mind, on the mind of the buyer, 
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but only to induce mental action; such as intensi- 
fied Interest. At the same time he should work 
with his heart on the buyer's heart, to secure the 
emotive result of Desire stirred to action. There 
are two horses in the team, the heart and the mind 
of the prospect. Both are needed to pull the sale 
through. 

You would use a team of horses togetiier, of 
course. But you would not feed them as a team. 
If you did, one horse might get all the food and 
the other would starve. Then your team would 
be weakened; though one horse might be greatly 
strengthened. If you were so unwise as that in 
your feeding, you would get stuck with your load 
when you attempted to move it. You know that it 
is necessary to provide each horse separately with 
his food, in order to have an efficient team for work 
together after they are fed. 

Think of the mind and the heart of the buyer 
as you would think of a team. Use them both, in 
double harness, to get your sale across the '%ard 
sledding," but feed each separately. The com- 
parison to horses might mislead you, however, 
into thinking both should receive the sams food. 
The heart and the mind are a team composed of 
radically different units. They cannot use each 
other's food. You must feed ideas to the mind 
of the prospect and emotions to his heart. Then 
each will be made vigorous and active. They will 
pull together strongly, and will carry the buyer 
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through to the end of the various stages of the 
sale. So don't be a ''one-horse'' salesman, but 
harness up the team after feeding them both well 
with the different kinds of food they need. Be 
careful not to get their rations mixed, for if you 
do, both horses will starve. 

It is necessary that the salesman realize how au icen icuch 
much men differ in their mental make-up, and ^ukc at Heart 
also how very like they all are at heart. This 
is the important distinction which must be com- 
prehended before the salesman can understand 
how to work to Persuade and to Create Desire. 
He may depend on it that in every prospect he 
meets there exist the same human nature elements 
of good and bad. In one buyer good impulses 
or emotions are predominant. In another the 
reverse condition will be foimd. But the differ- 
ence is in degree of activity orUy. The elemental 
qualities, both good and bad, are present in every 
individual. This we know because some of the 
worst men have become very good men. And 
many a good man has gone bad. 

Of course it would be absurd to make a scholarly 
appeal to an undeveloped mind of an ignorant] 
prospect. He would not know what you were talk- 
ing about. As we say, yoiu* ideas would go over his 
head. You have to consider, when you are appealing 
to the mind, whether or not it contains ideas that are 
capable of grasping your idea^. But you need have 
no such question regarding the heart oi a pros- 
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pect. Every emotion you, have yourself, the prospect 
feels, too, in some degree. Your size-up of his 
motives, therefore, is not to determine which are 
present and which he lacks; but to learn what 
motives are predominant. Of course you will be 
most effective in your selling if you find out the 
emotions that usually govern the acts of the indi- 
vidual prospect you are handling. 

Bthkt of Right here let us study the ethics of Persuasion 

*"" ~ and Creating Desire, lest we get a wrong impres- 
sion. It is perfectly ethical to work on the pre- 
dominant motive of a prospect, even though that 
motive is had. This statement appears in a wrong 
light until we illuminate it fuUy. 

Remember that the salesman always should be 
actuated by the purpose to do the buyer a genu- 
ine service. He must take the buyer as he finds 
him, however, and render service to him accord- 
ingly. Let us suppose the case of a prospect whose 
nature has been warped so much that the man 
has become obsessed by emotions of selfish pride. 
We might say, vulgarly, though very expres- 
sively, that he is "dead stuck on himself .'' Now 
the most effective way to reach his heart is through 
the emotions of pride, and those are the emotions 
the salesman should work on in this particular 
case. He would not be a skillful salesman if he did 
not work that way. Yet he may make his appeals 
to the had motive of the prospect in such a good 
way that his salesmanship will be entirely ethical. 
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Self-pride is not, in itself, a bad feeling. To a 
certain degree, self-pride is ennobling and fine. 
The ethical salesman has pride in himself, such 
pride that he will not stoop to a lower degree of 
pride in the prospect. But he can work to lift 
the buyer's self-pride from a low level. Thtia, 
while rendering him sales service, the salesman 
will also better the heart of his prospect. 

For example, just after the war began, a fop was Appwa to 
being handled by an expert salesman of a fashion- ^^^^"iiy 
able tailor. The salesman knew this prospect 
always wanted to be notable as a leader in style. 
The salesman worked on the emotion of pride in 
such a manner that* the quality of pride was bet- 
tered. What he said was about like this: 

'The fashions this winter will be plain. The 
lines of garments will be plain, and the goods 
subdued, m pattern and colors. You want to 
dress in such a way, of course, as to suggest the 
sober conditions of war. A man will not be in 
fashion this winter if his wardrobe is in contrast 
with the country's feelings.'' 

The prospect took great pride in imagining 
himself as a leader of fashion in '"subdued" clothes. 
That pride was unworthy. But the salesman had 
lifted and bettered it considerably by suggesting a 
nobler emotion of patriotism. The appeal was 
made to a wrong motive, but made in the right way. 
It was ethical, without doubt, to work on the 
buyer's predominant feelings in that manner. 
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The truly artistic salesman endeavors to make 
his sale witii the least degree of effort, at all stages 
of the selling process. That is what art is, doing a 
thing with the minimum degree of necessary effort, 
doing it as easily as possible. The salesman has 
come to do the buyer a sales service. If that is not 
the salesman's purpose, his basic ethics are bad, 
of course. And from a wrong start he cannot get 
to a right finish. Assuming that the salesman is 
actuated by the pmpose of service, he just shows 
true art in worldng on the buyer's predominant 
emotions, whatever they may be. 

wevatfaii But in so doing the salesman must not pander 

S;:Sr'" to low motives. His duty to himself and to the 
buyer is to elevate as much as possible every 
motive for buying without forgetting that his mis- 
sion in life is not the service of a preacher, but 
of a salesman. Every man will be most effective 
if he sticks to his trade and does what he can there 
before taking on some other man's job. 

In the processes of Attention and Interest, the 
salesman worked to get his ideas into the mind 
of the prospect. We have considered the tools 
employed. In the process of Persuasion and Cre- 
ating Desire it is also necessary that the sales- 
man get inside the personality of the buyer. There 
he must arouse in the prospect's heart e-^motive 
feelings. E-motive means "moving out." The 
salesman wants the prospect's feelings to come oiU 
of his heart and to function with Desire for the 
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salesman's goods or proposition. How is the sales- 
man to get his emotions into the buyer's heart, and 
how is he to get the buyer to 6a:press his like emo- 
tions? 

Of course the salesman must work through the Avoid atoim- 
senses of the buyer, because no man can touch ^^^^ 
the life of another except through the senses. 
That is, if the buyer had none of the senses neces- 
sary to carry messages from the salesman, all the 
doors to his heart, as well as to his mind, would be 
locked. But in Persuasion and Creating Desire 
the sense impression should not be made in such a 
way as to give any indication to the mind that the 
salesman is appealing to it. For the mind, as we 
have said before, is resistant when it perceives an 
idea trying to enter it. It halts the new impres- 
sion and looks it over before taking it in. Such a 
"suspicious'' attitude, if we may call it so, is not 
conducive to Desire. Perhaps the principle will be 
clearer if stated this way; the prospect will pull 
back from the efforts of Persuasion if he realizes 
he is being Persuaded. But he will send his emo- 
tions out of his heart if the suspicions of his men- 
tal watch dog are not aroused. 

The means used by the salesman to enter the 
buyer's heart and to draw the emotions out, must 
be imperceptible, then. That means is "sugges- 
tion/' the suggestion of something that the buyei 
lacks, not the statement of that lack. The state- 
ment would be resisted by the mind of the pros- 
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pect. But his mind will perceive only the mental 
meaning of words, tones, or movements; and not 
their heart suggestions. 

p«^eby Tjj^ buyer to whom an artistic suggestion is 
transmitted so skillfully that there is no indication 
of the effect that was intended, is aware of certain 
feeUn^ inside his emotional nature. He finds 
them inside. His mind has not perceived the en- 
trance of the suggestion from the salesman, and 
consequently when the prospect finds the feeling 
at work within him he has no inclination to resist 
it. He feels that he himself started his heart to 
Desiring. And he is not afraid of what he himself 
has done, as he would be fearful or suspicious of 
the same thing done by the salesman. 

Recur to the case of the fop whose Desire was 
moved by the suggestion that he was a patriot in 
buying subdued, fashionable clothes. If the sales- 
man had md, "You are a patriot; therefore you 
will buy these colors and patterns which accord 
with the sober attitude of a people at war," 
the prospect's mind would instantly have tackled 
that statement with suspicion and probably with 
resistance to the extent of opposition. He would 
not have wanted to be a patriot, but just a fashion 
plate. The emotion of patriotism was suggested 
only. The prospect found himself feeling pa- 
triotic. He swelled with pride in himself as a 
patriot, and bought the new outfit he Desired now 
as a patriot. Thereafter, in the instance cited, 
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the fop actually went about talking patriotism 
as exemplified in his clothes. So the salesman 
knew he had secured precisely the result he worked 
for when he performed the processes of Persuasion 
and Creating Desire. 

The art of Persuasion and Creating Desire, t© stir Dedre 
therefore, is dependent on skill in suggesting, for ^^ *°* 
the purpose of arousing emotions, not thoughts, 
to activity. Suggestion never states, and gives 
its hini^ so artistically as not to seem to be inti- 
mating anything. It must work through ideas 
transmitted to the mind via sense impressions, of 
course. But the suggestion must pass through 
the mind almost imperceptibly, and on to the heart. 
Then, when the prospect's emotions are aroused 
and come out of his heart in full force, he does not 
reaUze he has been awakened. He thinks his 
Desire woke up just by itself. 

Desire always involves recognition of a lack 
and also recognition that what the salesman has 
to offer will satisfy that lack. Hence we may 
say that "Desire is the determinant of the sale.'* 
If you reach the primal feelings in the heart of a 
prospect; so that he realizes both a want and that 
your goods can fill it, only two things can pre- 
vent the sale from being consummated — either a 
greater lack in the prospect (as of money to buy 
wRh), or a misstep in salesmanship on your own 
part. 

When a man is Interested only, the salesman 
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has reached no farther into him than his mind. 
When he Desires, the salesman has gone through 
his mind and has touched his heart. If the pros- 
pect says, "Your proposition is interesting, but I 
don't want any of your goods today,'' he is telling 
you that you got to him with your head but not 
with your heart. Which is just another way of 
saying that you did only half of your job of pre- 
sentation. For you must use both ^(mr heart and 
your head to reach both the heart and the head of 
the prospect. 

Never U is neccssary, therefore, that the aaiesman him- 

pliteiy ^^If should feel in his own heart (he emotions he 

wishes to have the buyer express. The heart has 
a wonderful ability to detect counterfeits. If the 
suggestion is made as a pretense of a feeling, some- 
thing about the suggestion will almost surely 
create a feeling that it may not he genuine. The 
tailor's salesman would not have been able to 
arouse patriotism in the foppish prospect, if that 
salesman had not himself felt patriotic. The song 
of the successful salesman has for its theme, 
"It can be done." But there is something in this 
world that cannot be done — ^successful lying. Any 
false suggestion made to a prospect for the purpose 
of stirring his Desire is far more likely to awaken 
his suspicions of the salesman. 

The salesman should work to get the prospect's 
im>aginaJtion started by sense appeals. But not un- 
til the imagination, "on its own hook," stirs the 
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prospect to suggest to himself what might be if 
he possessed the goods of the salesman, does he 
have Desire in his heart. Then he recognizes his 
lack, and imagines how it might be supplied by 
the goods offered. Naturally, simply in accord- 
ance with his humun nature impulses, the pros- 
pect himself develops Desire through this rather 
complex process. 

Because it does seem complex, let us anal3rze it 
in another way. It is important to see just how 
the machinery operates. 

First, the salesman uses words, tones, or move- Process of 
ments to suggest, instead of stating, an idea of ^^"'"' "^"*'* 
feeling — as love for one's coimtry, patriotism. 

Second, the mind of the prospect receives an 
impression of the idea the salesman himself has 
feU but not stated, an idea of the salesman's feel- 
ing of love for his country. 

Third, since the salesman has not made any 
statement that he believes in patriotism or that 
the prospect should be patriotic, the mind of the 
buyer feels no inclination to resist the impression 
of the idea of feeling, which it has received. 
Rather, since the idea is only suggested, the mind 
does not realize that it has received the idea of 
feeling. It thinks that it went out of its own 
head, into the head of the salesman, and brought 
back independently the idea that the salesman 
feels patriotic. 
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Fourth, the mind of the prospect now suggests 
to the heart of the prospect that the feeling of 
patriotism it has discovered in the salesman is 
worthy of commendation. 
Fifth, the heart of the prospect accordingly 
TwlS "warms" toward the feeling of patriotism. 
The Mind Sixth, the heart of the prospect feels like ex- 

pressing the love for coimtry which has warmed it. 

Seventh, a lack (of an outlet for patriotic senti- 
ments) is recognized. 

Eighth, the prospect recognizes that possession 
and use of the goods offered by the salesman would 
give him an outlet for his patriotic sentiments. 

Ninth, the prospect therefore Desires those 
goods. 

That seems an involved process of mind and 
heart action in which the salesman and the pros- 
pect participate reciprocally with the simple re- 
sult that the fop buys fashionable clothes. But 
when we remember how swiftly the mind can op- 
erate, and that the impulses of the heart are in- 
stantaneous, the complexity becomes just natural 
functioning of the mind and the heart. Of course 
you will understand that the nine stages detailed 
are only approximations. The explanation was 
not intended as the statement of an exact chart of 
mental and emotional action, but merely as a 
rough analysis of what takes place at the Desire 
stage of a sale. 

It will help to comprehend what suggestion 
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involves if we bear in mind the meaning of the 
word "suggestion." Literally it is "the act of 
carrying up from beneath." Think of a sugges- 
tion 08 an idea that gets in unawares and makes 
itself at home in the mind of the prospect so effec- 
tively that he believes it is one of his own family of 
ideas. It has come up from beneath his conscious- 
ness without being perceived in the act of enter- 
ing his mind. Suggest an idea of mentality (as 
that 2x2 equals 4) and that gets only to the 
mind of the prospect. Suggest an idea of feeling 
— that goes through his mind and straight to his 
hearty where his family of feelings is and where 
the suggested idea of feeling naturally belongs. 

Cause the prospect to think about your goods, co-ordiMte 
of course, to keep his mind Interested in them. ^^lu« 
But also suggest to him emotions involving your 
goods, to arouse the feeling of Desire in his heart. 
This double idea has been repeated time and 
again in the present chapter in order to impress 
beyond the possibility of misunderstanding the 
correct conception of the processes of Interest and 
Desire. The salesman must be able to do both 
parts of his work of presentation, co-ordinately. 
He must get both the mind and the heart of the 
prospect putting with his own mind and heart. 

It is extraordinary how readily a suggestion of 
a truth will be accepted; though a statement of 
that same truth would be "taken with a grain 
of salt." Suggestion is a powerful instrument. 
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,Misused, it may cause great harm. The unscru- 
pulous salesman can suggest to the bad side of his 
prospect's nature and harm the other fellow in the 
creation of wrong Desires. But here we reiterate 
that when the salesman is working with the true 
purpose of service to the buyer, and governs all his 
suggestions accordingly, his suggestions will be a 
benefit and not a detriment, every time. 

Do not misjudge suggestion for the purpose of 
creating Desire, and conclude that because it car- 
ries up ideas of feeling from beneath the conscious- 
ness of the prospect, the process is either mjrste- 
rious or under-handed. Every moment we are 
awake, we are conveying our ideas by suggestion, 
to a far greater extent than we transmit them 
through words. When a speaker comes before you 
at a meeting with his hands and face washed, and 
wearing a clean collar, he suggests many ideas. 
Yet you do not feel that he has performed any 
sleight of hand trick on you, or has taken any ad- 
vantage of you by his suggestions. Suggestion is 
the most ordinary of processes in every day life. • 

The great force of suggestion is due to the un- 
conscious impulse to imitate^ which it produces. 
If a speaker were to yawn before his audience, 
yawns would start all over the room. Just talking 
about yawns makes you fed like yawning. Prob- 
ably you have the impulse to yawn right now. 

Perceiving that the salesman can^influence the 
buyer so powerfully by suggestion, you realize, 
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without doubt, that suggestion is the most effective 
means of Persuasion and Creating Desire. But 
have you been reljdng on it in yoiu* actual selling, 
or have you depended on statements to win the 
prospect over? You must answer that for your- 
self, of course. But be frank in your analysis of 
your former methods, and start the right use of the 
right methods if you have been on the wrong track 
before. 

Let us consider now how the salesman may be sincerity 
sure he is suggesting right feelings to a prospect, ^ saie«n«n 
for the purpose of Persuasion and Creating De- 
sire. The fundamental principle is simplicity it- 
self. The salesman must he animated by only right 
feelings, whenever he makes a suggestion. He 
mil transmit just what is in himself. Therefore 
the basic requirement for Persuasion and Creating 
Desire is real big Man-hood in the sales-Man. 
He needs to elevate his own emotions, to ennoble 
his own heart impulses. There will be no chance 
then that he may suggest low, ignoble feelings 
to pander to the base Desires of a prospect. A 
buyer will respond with appreciation to any sug- 
gestion that his nature is better at heart than it 
seems, though the statement of such a feeling on 
the part of the salesman would be resented as 
patronizing or preaching. 

Sincerity, of course, is essential in suggestion. 
But that is not enough. There must be coupled 
with it painstaking care that the idea of feeling 
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suggested to the prospect be true as he gets it. 
The salesman, for mstance, might have a trus 
idea of the beauty of his goods; yet he might 
suggest to a prospect an exaggerated idea of their 
beauty. 

Be 81m So the salesman who is Persuading must watch 

the other man closely but inconspicuously, to make 
sure his suggestions are not distorted by the active 
imagination of the prospect. A suggestion may 
have the effect of a match, and start a veritable 
conflagration of feelings that will need to be 
quenched. It does not pay to deceive a prospect 
in the process of Persuasion, and it does not pay 
to let him deceive and over-persuade himself. 

^mtoL ^® '^^"^ always that the Desire you arouse is 
It not for more than your goods or proposition can 

fill. If there will still remain a lack, a himger in 
the heart of your prospect, after the order is taken 
and the goods are received, you have sold a 
disappointment which will be sure to react to your 
detriment later. Hence it is better salesmanship 
to under-fsagge&t than to ot;er-suggest qualities 
that stir Desire. Remember the necessity to 
communicate only the truth to the buyer, and 
remember that you are stimulating his imagina- 
tion, which may run away hand in hand with his 
feelings. 

The character of a man is buiU by his Desires. 
Sometimes, as we know, men make bad messes 
of their characters. The salesman should keep 
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his own Desires honest and right while he is work- 
ing to stir the Desire of the prospect. A peculiar 
degree of unselfishnselfishness is required. No 
salesman can attain it if he builds any flawed 
Desire into his character. 

One of the chief Desires of the salesman should str«Witen 
he the finding of the good elements in the worst smotioot 
of men. From necessity the salesman must meet 
all sorts of men. Some of them will show him their 
bad sides very conspicuously. No salesman will be 
effective in Persuasion if he is especially on the 
look-out for bad motives, so as to guard against 
them. That is putting himself in a negative frame 
of mind and a negative heart attitude toward a 
prospect. Persuasion is an affirmative process, a 
constructive step in salesmanship. In order to stim- 
ulate Desire of the right kind, the salesman needs 
to start with the full conviction that back of every 
bad trait of character there is just a good impulse 
distorted, something straight that has been made 
artificially crooked. 

With this conception of the dominant motive 
of the prospect he faces, the salesman can make 
an effective use of that motive, however bad it is. 
He will trace that motive back to the place where 
it was distorted, to the point previous to which 
it might have been a good motive. Then he will 
suggest something that will stimulate the funda- 
mental emotion, not its crooked outgrowth. 

Suppose a salesman of real estate wants to create 
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Desire in a miser. It woidd be bad salesmanship 
to make suggestions with the puli)ose of stirring 
cupidity. Miserliness is a perversion of the quality 
of thrift. The salesman can work a bettering of 
the prospect's desires by going far back of penny- 
pinching motives to motives of saving and prudent 
spending, which characterize true economy. He 
can take the prospect back in imagination to the 
times when he made investments thriftily. He is 
much more likely to warm the prospect's heart by 
thrift suggestions than he would be if he suggested 
a miserly motive for buying. 

When the salesman is engs^ed in the work of 
gaining attention, awakening interest, and handling 
objections, he often must meet obstacles directly, 
and either roll them out of his path or blow them 
up. But in Persiuision and Creating Desire the 
skiUful salesman avoids every obstacle he possibly 
can. This avoidance is not an indication of lack 
of courage. It is just proof of the salesman's good 
sense and tact. 

Very often, however, an aggressive, confident 
salesman boasts that he never dodges. He takes 
pride in his practice of overcoming every diflB- 
culty he encounters. Perhaps that habit is better 
salesmanship than dodging all the troubles at every 
stage of the sale. But neither method is right. 
There is a time to meet obstacles squarely, and 
there is another time when they should be evaded. 
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The Desire stage is the time to go around difficult 
spots, raster than through them. 

Of course, the salesman expects to encounter 
opposition in some degree when he works to get 
ideas of mind into the head of the buyer; because 
the mind is alert and suspicious. Then it is neces- 
sary to toin a contest. But there must be no 
suggestion of victory when the salesman Persuades. 
Then he works to get feelings out. 

So if there is any obstacle to their ea^ression, luke it B^y 
the prospect, not the salesman, would have to over- J^^^J^ 
come the obstacle. Remember that the prospect it»df 
has not the salesman's incentive to overcome ob- 
stacles in the way of his Desires. He is apt to ""quit 
cold'' if he is confronted with the necessity of 
winning what he Desires, by conquering some 
difficulty. Therefore make the outward way from 
his heart as easy for his emotions to traverse as 
you possibly can. When you see an obstacle 
ahead, skillfully edge around it as you Persuade. 

Suppose again the case of the salesman work- 
ing to sell a miser some real estate. He works 
to stir the emotions of thrift. But he has to take 
into consideration an obstacle, the obstacle of an- 
other Desire which his prospect cherishes — ^the 
Desire to hoard money. If the salesman were to 
attack that other Desire, he would be likely to 
make it more formidable. The prospect would 
become especially aware of his Desire to hoard. 
So the artistic salesman does not say, 'This invest- 
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ment will pay you much better than keeping your 
money in the savings bank at 3%/' That would 
be meeting the obstacle so squarely that the pros- 
pect would feel very definitely the present safety 
of his savings. Hence the skillful salesman avoids 
any suggestion that might raise an obstacle to the 
prospect's Desire to be thrifty, rather than miserly. 
Perhaps, if the salesman perceives that his pros- 
pect is hugging to his heart the "safety*' idea of 
money in the bank, the suggestion is made that the 
earth itself is the solid foundation of all tangible 
values. 

The personality of the salesman is a very im- 
portant element in Persuasion. It is essentiad that 
the prospect have the feeling that the sale^nan is 
reaUy interested in his welfare. The prospect 
must give the salesman a considerable degree of 
his confidence. So the salesman must make 
such an impression of his absolute sincerity that 
his suggestions will not be doubted or suspected. 
This impression cannot be made with words alone. 
Indeed, if there is doubt or suspicion, it will be 
related to the statements of the salesman. But if 
the salesman is honest all through in his purpose 
to serve the buyer, the other man will feel that he 
is not trying to "put something ov^' on him. 
Faith will be engendered, which is the basis of 
complete and imquestioning confidence. 

Many salesmen make the mistake of tndng to 
demonstrate their dis-interestedness when they 
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work to Persuade. The buyer knows that is not 
sincere. Of course, the salesman really wants to 
close the sale, as the prospect realizes. So it is 
valuable to the salesman that he suggest how he 
will profit by serving the buyer, while suggesting 
how the buyer, too, will profit. 

A certain salesman of grain perceived that his Provinc 
prospect doubted the profit of purchasing. The ^^^^ ^ 
salesman had quoted a price of $2.00 a bushel. 
The prospect had intimated. that he thought the 
market was about at the top. 

"Of course, one can never be sure," remarked 
the salesman, "but I firmly believe there will be 
an advance of twenty-five cents a bushel or more. 
So I'll make you an alternative proposition. My 
commission on this grain is 5%. I'm willing to 
make a personal deal with you on this basis, if you 
prefer: You buy the grain at $1.90, which is my 
net cost. Then you hold it three months, imless 
we agree to sell out sooner, and we'll split the 
prc^t 50-50. If the market goes just to $2.10 a 
bushel^ rU simply make my straight 5%. But 
if it rises to $2.25, as I'm confident it will, my com- 
mission will be increased 75%." 

The salesman showed he was not selling grain 
for his health. He also proved his sincerity. Fur- 
ther, he suggested to the prospect that by making 
an outright purchase at $2.00 he could secure for 
himself all the probable profit of an advance in 
price beyond $2.10. Consequently the salesman 
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stirred a Desire to buy outright, which was the 
determinant of the sale. The order was taken on 
the flat price basis, which was what the salesman 
wanted ; though his alternative proposition had been 
entirely sincere. 
Three Factor* There are three factors of the art of Persua- 
sion and Creating Desire that the salesman should 
have constantly in mind while he works at this 
stage of the sale. 

First, it is necessary to keep the prospecfs De- 
sire on the main track. "Any old way" will not 
take Desire through to the successful end of the 
selling process. Prospects are prone to jump the 
track and start off on tangents. When they do, 
don't ramble with them, but lead them back to the 
main line. 

Second, the salesman needs to arouse vivid 
images of the satisfaction the prospect would de- 
rive from using the goods that will fill a lack he 
feels. That is, the salesman must start imagina- 
tion to working to'ward Desire's fulfillment. 

Third, the salesman should augment these iwn 
ages he has started, by suggestions in words, tones, 
or actions that keep imagination working. There 
are degrees of Desire, of course. The salesman 
must continue his tactics of Persuasion until he is 
confident he has created the degree of Desire that 
is necessary to accomplish the sale. 

All through the process remember when you 
are practicing Persuasion to work on the heart of 
the prospect, not on his mind. 
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T is very important to understand first of all objection 
just what an Objection really is. It isn't a nega- s'^ 
tive sign as most salesmen have regarded it. An 
Objection is a positive proof of Interest and an 
indication of Desire. Only the prospect who takes 
no interest in your goods or your proposition re- 
frains from Objections. 

Correctly viewed, an Objection appears to the 
salesman as an encouragement rather than as a 
discouragement. He may feel sure that if the 
prosped;'s mind and heart were not stirred to ac- 
tion bjrthe goods or the proposition presented, no 
Objection would have been raised. An Objection 
should he handled^ therefore^ as a help to the sales- 
man and n>ot as a hindrance. 

Broadly speaking, only two Objections are im- omy two 
possible to handle as helps in selling. If a prospect coLiu^ 
has no money with which to pay for what the 
salesman wants to sell him, and there is no way 
he can get the necessary money to buy, the finan- 
cial Objection stops the sale. Similarly if the pros- 
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pect does not need what the salesman has to offer, 
and objects to buying because he has no need for 
the goods or the proposition, the Objection must 
be considered conclusive. 

Outside of these two Objections of "no money 
or no need" there are no Objections which cannot 
be turned to account as helps in selling; for if an 
Objection is removed, the salesman's proposition 
is made more attractive in comparison with what 
it appeared when the Objection was raised. The 
resistance of the prospect is partly broken down 
when an Objection is cleared away, and when he 
once starts "coming your way" it is comparatively 
easy to keep him coming. 

A distinction must be drawn, however, between 
obj<^oiit actual Objections and so-called Objections. Only 
the genuine Objections prove interest and indi- 
cate desire. Excuses and postponements attempt- 
ed by a prospect are not to be handled as if they 
were actual Objections. If the salesman dignifies 
an excuse or a postponement by treating it as an 
Objection, he, not the prospect, makes it an ob- 
stacle. There are some cases in which an excuse 
is legitimate or when a postponement is asked by 
a prospect in perfect good faith. But the ordinary 
excuse or postponement is merely an effort of the 
prospect to put off the salesman or to get rid of him 
without giving him a chance to present his prop- 
osition. 

The prospect intuitively takes a defensive atti- 
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tude toward the salesman who approaches him. 
It becomes a characteristic of any man to block 
a salesman if he can, especially if the prospect 
is approached often by salesmen. So he tries to 
fend off any possibility that he might buy, and 
makes excuses or postpones consideration of the 
salesman's proposition. 

If the salesman accepts such excuses or post- ignore ma 
ponements without attempting to get rid of them, J^^J^* 
the prospect has accomplished his purpose. But objection 
if the salesman brushes aside the excuse or post- 
ponement as if it were but a cobweb, in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred instances the prospect will 
not insist on his subterfuge. 

The genuine Objection, however, must not he 
disregarded. It is necessary that the salesman get 
rid of it, whether it is put forward in good faith 
or not; and in getting rid of it he should work 
in such a way as to utilize the Objection as a help 
in his salesmanship. Its skillful removal clears 
the path for the prospect 's desires and increases his 
emotive inclination to buy. The prospect will feel 
far more confidence in the goods or the proposition 
presented to him if he first makes all the Objections 
he wishes, and they are effectively disposed of. 

Genuine Objections are not all actual hindrarhces 
to buying; hence it is advisable to make another 
distinction just here. An actual hindrance to buy- 
ing requires that the salesman change his selling 
process to get rid of the hindrance. Objections 
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proper which are not actual hindrances to buying 
do not necessitate any such diversion of the sales- 
man's efforts from the main course. He goes 
straight ahead with his sales program unless he 
encounters a real hindrance to buying. Then he 
turns aside temporarily until he disposes of the 
hindrance, and afterward goes on toward his main 
goal. In other words, he treats the large majority 
of Objections proper as aids to his salesmanship, 
and regards only the hindrances to buying as real 
obstacles which might prevent him from closing 
the sale with an order. 

Only Three There BK but three hindrances to buying: 

To Buying First, Uick of true understanding on the part 

of the prospect; 

Second, his present lack of money with which to 
buy; 

Third, prospectus present lack of m^ans or capabiU 
jUy to use or re-sell the goods to advantage. 

If a prospect does not understand the goods 
or the proposition of the salesman, it would be 
utterly useless to continue an attempt to sell him 
without first aiding him to knowledge of what 
is being presented. So when an Objection indicates 
that the prospect lacks understanding, the sales- 
man needs to become for the nonce, a teacher. If 
the Objection arises from want of knowledge, it dis- 
appears just as soon as the knowledge is acquired 
by the prospect, and it is no longer a hindrance to 
buying. .When it is disposed of, the salesman 
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turns to his presentation and goes on, straight 
ahead. 

If the prospect lacks money with which to pay Handling 
for the goods, the salesman would be wasting his «^<*'««*« 
time if he continued his attempt to sell after 
learning of the Objection; unless he can help the 
prospect to get the money necessary. So here, 
too, the salesman must pause in his selling process 
and become the financial aide of his prospect. When 
the money problem has been solved the salesman 
can resimie his salesmanship progress and go on 
toward his goal. 

And^ thirdly, the salesman must stop the main 
selling process if he encounters the Objection that 
the prospect lacks means or capabili^ to use or 
re-sell the goods to full advantage. It would 
be useless, for instance, to attempt to sell a mer- 
chant a new trade-mark brand of goods that re- 
quires advertising, unless the storekeeper has the 
means to advertise. If the Objection is raised, the 
salesman needs to become an advertising counsel 
for the purpose of helping his prospect to the means 
he lacks. Perhaps a window display can be planned 
which will cost nothing in money. Or take another 
instance, the case of a prospect who objects to 
buying a book because his eyesight is so poor 
that he cannot read. Here the salesman is 
temporarily diverted from his principal purpose. 
It is necessary that he work out a plan by which 
some one can read the book to the prospect, or that 
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the prospect be shown that a good oculist or 
optician would give him ability to read. In both 
these cases the salesman would return to his main 
purpose just as soon as the hindrance to buying wa^ 
disposed of. 

^^iSf*^^ We will not give any time to consideration of 

Of No New ^ 

the Objection that there is no need for the goods 
or the proposition presented. Such an Objection 
would be a hindrance to bujring, of course. If 
the salesman encounters this Objection and rec- 
ognizes that there really is no need (as when a 
prospect already owns the bookwhich thesalesman 
offers) it would be a waste of time to go any far- 
ther with that attempt to sell. The salesman 
should either start a new sale (as of another copy 
of the book, to be presented to some friend of the 
prospect) or he should abandon his effort to sell this 
prospect (as in the case of a piano-owner who con- 
vinces a piano salesman that the instrument he al- 
ready owns fully satisfies his needs for a piano). 
Of course, if the Objection that there is no need for 
what the salesman offers does not convince the 
salesman that a need is really lacking, he is not 
diverted from his main course by the Objection; 
for it is not an actual hindrance to buying if the 
salesman can show the prospect there is a need 
which he hasn't recognized. 

Now let us turn our attention to Objections 
proper — ^the Objections that the salesman can util- 
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ize to aid him in his main purpose. How should 
these Objections be handled? 

The process of handling an Objection is greatly Handling 
simplified if the salesman knows just what the Proper m 
Objection is. But if a prospect withdraws him- scuing Aid 
self into a shell of reticence, yet indicates there is 
some hidden Objection, he makes the salesman's 
task somewhat difficult. In every case it is pri- 
marily important to learn what the Objection is 
which is preventing the prospect from buying. 
However, the salesman should avoid if possible 
the statement of an Objection by the prospect. It 
is simply human nature to defend a statement once 
made. Hence, if the prospect is asked the blunt 
question, "What is your objection?" and if he 
answers it truthfully, the Objection becomes hard 
to get rid of, for the prospect will not readily 3rield 
on a point asserted by himself. 

Therefore the salesman should endeavor to fore- 
stall an Objection that he perceives the prospect 
is formulating and that he believes the prospect 
might state, on the one hand. On the other hand, 
when there is no indication of what the Objection 
is, the salesman should try to discover the Objec- 
tion by suggesting various ideas which indu^tly 
would give him clues from the responses of the 
prospect to the suggestions. 

Suppose the case of a salesman in a clothing 
store, presenting to a prospect suits of various 
prices. He perceives that when he shows a suit 
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the price of which is forty dollars, the prospect 
appears interested until the price is given; then 
he lays the suit aside and looks at something else. 

Plainly this prospect is raising the Objection of 

Foretelling cost, iu his owu miud. If he states that Objection, 
Objection jj^ ^j Y^ g^p|. ^ g^^j^ ^ j^ 2^ J refuse to be dis- 
suaded from his idea that he cannot afford a forty 
dollar suit. But if the alert salesman recognizes 
the Objection before it is spoken by the prospect, 
and mentions it himself, then at once disposes of 
it by a demonstration that cheap clothes are not 
true economy, the force of the Objection is greatly 
lessened. The prospect will lose confidence in 
his idea that he should not buy a forty dollar 
suit. The question of what price he will pay be- 
comes relative, and is not settled in advance by 
a statement of price limitation. The prospect is at 
least open to conviction before he takes his stand 
definitely in his own words. 

Orsupposethat the prospect gives no indication 
that the salesman can read, as to what his Ob- 
jection is, yet he shows no inclination to buy any 
suit that is offered to him. The salesman knows 
there is some Objection, but he has been unable 
to perceive a sign of what the real Objection is. 
He must find out, for his salesmanship is balked. 
Still, it would be unwise to ask the direct ques- 
tion if it can be avoided, lest he strengthen the 
Objection by letting the prospect state it. So the 
salesman has to work with suggestions until he 
Tets a clue. 
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This may seem to you a difficult job; as it is Keep 
practically mind-reading. But you start with the '^^^ ^'•^ 
wrong premise; for you probably have thought 
that it is hard for the salesman to read the mind 
of his prospect. There is no difficulty about it 
to the skillful, thoroughly trained salesman. Re- 
member that throughout the sale the salesman 
should keep the lead if he possibly can. Therefore 
when you make a suggestion to a prospect and 
he gives no indication in his words, his tones, or his 
actions that he is in accord with your suggestions 
you may feel reasonably certain that he disagrees. 
His disagreement is a clue to some Objection he has 
been concealing. 

If you have prepared yourself efficiently for the 
sale of your line, you know what Objections are 
commonly raised against the point you suggest in 
favor of bujring. It is safe to conclude that these 
are the Objections your present prospect is raising 
in his own mind. So you state the Objection and 
forthwith get rid of it. After a little practice, 
aided by your observation of the prospect, you will 
be able to hit the nail on the head almost always. 
You will perceive that the prospect manifests a 
new degree of interest in your proposition after 
you have removed the obstacle he had erected 
against his buying what you oflfer. 

We will assume now that you have determined 
what the Objection is, and that you skillfully have 
avoided its actual statement by the prospect. 
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What is the next thing to do in handling the 
Objection? 

Steuff^of We have said it should be disposed of forth- 

J^J^ ivith, but that might mislead you into the idea of 
Hewt precipitate or aggressive action against all Objec- 

tions. This would be as much a mistake as it 
would be to treat every man you meet in life 
just as if all men were alike. As individuals differ 
in nature, so do Objections. Indeed, an Objec- 
tion 18 an indication of one side of a man divided 
against himself. It therefore partakes of his human 
characteristics. You must understand its nature 
correctly if you would handle the Objection aright. 

In our previous studies of various steps of 
salesmanship which precede the Objections stage, 
we have learned that both the mind and the heart 
of the prospect and of the salesman must func- 
tion if the order is to be given by the buyer. We 
have differentiated between the mental processes 
that result in Attention and Interest, and the emo- 
tive process by which Desire is stirred and strength- 
ened. Now, at the Objections stage of the sale 
we find the mind and the heart of the prospect 
engaged in a straggle. The heart, as we know, does 
the bujring; and the mind prevents the purchase 
when the prospect does not buy. The prospect 
would not take the trouble to Object to your goods 
with his mind unless there were a heart tug for 
your proposition which he feels he should resist. 

In any struggle one party or the other is the 
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dominant factor at any given moment. When one 
fencer thrusts or feints, the other duelist parries 
or takes counter defensive action. It may be that 
the next instant the tables are turned. But there 
is no time in the actual fighting when each con- 
testant is not either taking the lead or attempting 
to repel an attack by his opponent. So it is in the 
duel that takes place between the mind and the 
heart of the prospect at the Objections stage. And 
it is very important to the salesman that he know 
the nature of the blow that is struck in the form of 
an Objection, and that he be sure also of the origin 
of the Objection raised by the prospect. 

Assuming that the Objection is made in good wwch 
faith, it'indicates one of two conditions within the 
prospect. First, the prospect may be interested 
in the goods and have a desire for them, but have 
strong thoughts against weaker impulses to buy. 
Evidently in such a case the mind dominates the 
heart. For example, a man with only ten dollars 
to his name resists the appeal of something that 
is non-essential, a book for instance, and decides 
that he will keep his money for some essential need. 
He makes an Objection with the purpose of con* 
quering his emotive inclinations by the strength of 
his mentality. The salesman is up against resist- 
ance hard to overcome, in such a case; though it 
may be much better for the prospect to own the 
instructive book the salesman is offering than to 
have a new pair of shoes or another hat. 
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Second, the prospect may feel a strong desire 
for the goods or the proposition of the salesman, 
but think that he ought not to buy, yet wish his 
mind would support his heart. He Objects wist- 
fully. Subconsciously he entertains a sort of hope 
tlj^t hi|3 mind is wrong and that his heart is right. 
Suppose he thinks it would be foolish to buy the 
book when he needs a new pair of shoes, but would 
prefer to go without the shoes if he could see that 
buying the book wasn't foolish. He Objects just 
because he does not want to make a fool of him- 
self. All the salesman needs to do in such a case 
is to demonstrate that the purchase of the book 
would be wise. The degree of opposition will be in 
proportion to the weakness of the desire. If the 
desire for the book is very strong, the opposition 
of the prospect's mind will not be hard to over- 
come and his heart will win the duel. 

T^cuhie Most failures in handling Objections are due 

obj^^ti<^ ^^ ^^ f^il'^re of the salesman to comprehend the 
double nature of what he is handling. If you try 
to meet an Objection by a purely mental pro- 
cess, you will not succeed, for when mind attempts 
to overcome mind, antagonism is the result instead 
of harmony. Debates never convince the debaters. 
On the other hand, if you meet an Objection with 
emotive measures only, you will fail; because the 
mind of the prospect, too, must be satisfied or he 
will not buy and stay sold. Even his heart will 
suspect the sincerity of your emotional appeal. 
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How, then, can the salesman proceed effectively ? 
How may the Objection be overcome without caus- 
ing the heart of the prospect to doubt the sales- 
man's sincerity and without antagonizing his 
mind? It looks like an impossibility. But that 
view is due to a misconception of the nature an^ 
origin of Objections and to a lack of understanding 
of the part the salesman should play in the struggle 
at the Objection stage. 

He must recognize that this is the prospect's fights it u the 
not his. When the salesman participates in the ti^^ * 
struggle, he must do so only as an ally of the pros- 
pecfs buying side, his heart. And he must be very 
careful not to appear to be doing any fighting at 
all, lest he make an enemy of the prospect's mind. 
The salesman just supplies the heart of the buyer 
with the means of fighting. He stimulates and 
strengthens desire precisely as a second in a prize 
fight helps his principal. 

After the salesman ascertains what the Objec- 
tion is, he should determine what causes it, before 
he takes any measures to get rid of it. He needs to 
feel sure that he knows its nature and origin; then 
he can judge what part he should play in order 
to help the prospect's heart dispose of its mental 
antagonist. There will be no bad after-effects if the 
struggle is wholly within the prospect and the sales- 
man does not appear to be an interfering participarU. 

When the salesman knows what the Objection 
is, and also its nature and origin, he will be able 
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*«»«J^[^ to decide how it can be handled best. He is like 
the second beside the prize ring, watching the op- 
ponent of his principal. He sees the blows struck, 
analyzes them, and sizes up the punch and courage 
and strength of the hitter. From time to time the 
second encourages or cautions his principal. There 
are occasions when the actual fighter isantagonized 
temporarily by what his second tells him. Some- 
times the other pugilist resents what the second 
says. But so long as the second stays out of the 
ring, there is no danger that he will be slugged in 
the course of the fighting. And in the contest be- 
tween the heart and the mind of the prospect at the 
Objections stage of the sale, whichever gets licked 
usually is a good loser; so that the partisanship of 
the salesman as second to the prospect's heart is 
not held against him by the prospect's mind. After 
the fighting is over, everything is friendly if the 
rounds have been clean and if the second has not 
exceeded the limits of his proper functions. 

It will help the salesman to determine what the 
Objection is, its nature and origin, and how to 
get rid of the danger of it, if he makes a classi- 
fication of Objections proper, according to their 
cauises. We may put any ordinary Objection 
encountered under one or another of six heads. 
And by preparing ourselves with ways of getting 
rid of the Objections of each class, we make sure 
that whenever we can classify the cause of the 
Objection we will be ready to meet and dispose 
of it. 
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Objections are due: 

First, to the buyer's fears; or, 

Second, to his unwillingness to change his buy- 
ing habits; or. 

Third, to some feature of the goods or proposi- 
tion presented ; or 

Fourth, to general conditions; or, 

Fifth, to the buyer's opinion of the salesman; or. 

Sixth, to some cause that is "personal" with this 
buyer, at the time. 

Having classified a certain Objection under one 
or another of these causes, the repertory of the 
salesman will enable him to select the exact method 
of handling that Objection, as he could not do 
if he did not first determine the cause of the Ob- 
jection. The Objection is jtist a symptom of what 
ails the prospect, not the disease itself. Therefore 
do not make the mistake of working on the sjrmp- 
tom. Go back to the disease and treat that. If 
it is purely a mental ailment, handle it as such. If 
the cause of the Objection is m^ental-emotive (that 
is, if the feelings are involved), the heart as well 
as the mind requires medicine. Nearly always it 
is wise to treat both the heart and the mind in 
order to get rid of Objections. Their origin is 
emotive, for unless there were desire for the goods, 
no real Objection to buying would be raised by the 
prospect. So the heart of the prospect must be 
taken into consideration in handling the case. 
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But the Objection itself signifies a mental decision; 
so the mind, too, requires treatment. 

You recall that when we were studjdng the 
i^^^^^ mejans by which ideas may be conveyed from one 
objcctisic person to another, emphasis was laid on the espe- 
cial importance of utUizing tones and actions to 
communicate ideas to the prospect, rather than 
using just words. And, vice-versa, how the pros- 
pect's tones and actions should be noted in order 
to learn his thoughts and impulses. It is very im- 
portant to analyze the tone in which an Objection 
is stated or inferred, and the actions of the pros- 
pect when he is Objecting, either to the salesman 
or within himself. The salesman then will be cap- 
able of judging what help the buyer's emotive side 
needs to enable it to get rid of the Objection. 

For example, if the prospect uses a high tone 
when he expresses an Objection, the salesman 
knows that only the head of the prospect is invol- 
ved in the Objection. The "tone of mentality" is 
higher than the tone of emotion, as we all know if 
we stop to think of it. There are gestures and 
facial expressions, too, that we recognize as indi- 
cating little real force; and there are other gestures 
and expressions which we know "mean business." 
In these latter the prospect manifests his emotive 
side, with his mentality. 

Now, let us suppose that the salesman has dis- 
covered the Objection and has classified it as to 
its cause, he must decide just how he mU go to the 
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aid of the prospect's inner desire for the goods, of 
which the Objection is an indication. The sales- 
man has avoided the statement of the Objection 
by the prospect, we'll assume, and has put the 
Objection himself; then wants to get rid of it most 
effectively. To accomplish this result, he may use 
one of three methods, or a combination of them. 

First, the emphatic denial. At once you think ^^xv^^c 
that will be likely to provoke antagonism. Prob- 
ably an emphatic denial in words, except to a big 
man, would make the prospect bristle. But there 
are cases in which an emphatic denial of an Ob- 
jection is necessary. In order to avoid running 
the risk of offending the prospect by declaring 
that his assertion of an Objection is untrue, use 
tones and actions for emphasis of words that in 
themselves are not offensive. Suppose a prospect 
Objects on the groimd that you are giving better 
prices to some other buyer, and declares that he 
has seen the lower quotation with his own eyes. 
You know he is a liar. It would destroy your 
chances to say so. Instead you deny emphatically 
by your tone and accompanying gesture, but say 
only, "Mr. Blank, I represent a one-price house. 
Either you misread the quotation you saw, or it 
was sent out in error." Then you proceed with 
your sales presentation. The pnftpect knows per- 
fectly well that you don't believe he ever saw such 
a quotation, but he is not offended by your atti- 
tude toward his false Objection. He will "stand 
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for" your tone and gesture, but would not swallow 
the words if you accused him of a falsehood. 

Yc«. but—" The second method of getting rid of an Objec- 
tion might be called the "admission, but — '' 
method. Here you grant the truth of what 
the prospect asserts, or what you perceive he is 
thinking, and which you then state for him, but 
you instantly follow this admission by a coimter 
assertion of something that completely nullifies 
the Objection. The common Objection that the 
price is higher than is quoted by some other house 
may be met effectively by the "admission, but — ** 
method. 

"Yes," you grant in an emotive tone, as man-to- 
man, "but," you add in a tone of power, with a 
gesture to supplement its force, "the house you 
mentioned does not make this grade of goods, or 
pretend to do so. Their line is manufactured, Mr. 
Merchant, for a class of trade much inferior to that 
which you cater to." 

If you are speaking the truth (and you should 
not make any st^itement that is not absolutely 
true), the Objection is cleared away by your ad- 
mission and the counter-acting 'T>ut" which fol- 
lows it. 

Third, an Objection can sometimes be turned 
into a boomerang against the mind of the prospect 
that threw it out. A prospect to whom you are 
trying to sell an insurance policy Objects that he 
has no need for insurance, and declares that he 
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never has been sick a day in his life and that all his 
family are long-lived. You handle this by declar- 
ing that you solicit an application from him because 
he is a man of fine habits and good health ; that your 
company will not grant insurance except to men of 
his high standard; which is one of the reasons 
that your company has such a low loss rate and 
can keep the premiums down by the return of 
imusual dividends to policy holders. 

Then you go straight ahead and show the pros- soomerMg 
pect that he does need insurance, just as if he had S^^om 
not interrupted you with his specious Objection. 
You make it plain to him that you represent a 
life insurance company, not a death insurance 
company. 

Observe, with regard to the use of these three 
methods of handling Objections, how the salesman 
avoids engaging in a duel with the prospect. The 
dud is between the mind and the heart of the other 
fellow, as we have seen. But the salesman does 
not mix in the contest, as one of the principals. 
When he emphatically denies an Objection, he sim- 
ply supports the inner desire of the prospect as 
strongly as possible and does not act in such a man- 
ner that the mind of the prospect is antagonized. 
Similarly when he makes an admission and imme- 
diately nullifies it with a *T>ut," and when he shows 
the prospect that the Objection is a boomerang, 
the skiUfvl salesman is careful to appear only as 
the second to the desire of the prospect. Analyze 
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the illustrations we have considered, and it will be 
evident that in none of the three cases is there any- 
thing that might ofFend the prospect. 

Opportunity Time and again in these chapters you have been 
^!^^^ reminded that the purpose of the salesman always 
Who objecto should be real service to the buyer. Once more 
you are reminded of that. When you handle Ob- 
jections, remember that you have come to aid the 
prospect in satisfying some actual need. He may 
need to be taught that he has a need. You may 
have to remove many hindrances to his bu3dng 
what he needs, after showing him that he lacks 
what you offer to him. He Objects for various 
reasons, but in each Objection you should recog- 
nize an opportunity to do him a service as a teacher 
of things he really wants to know, whether he 
realizes it or not. Of course, you must be very 
tactful in your teaching and avoid any appearance 
of being a school master; for people always have 
rather resented instruction, as the traditional 
attitude of the pupil to the teacher proves. 

The importance of being the master of the sale 
at all stages has been emphasized frequently to 
you. In planning your approach, in gaining an 
audience, in securing attention and interest, in 
awakening a desire, you direct and control the sell- 
ing process. But at the Objections stage you often 
are on the defensive. You know that it is not 
your fight, but the prospect does not understand 
that usually. Striking out against the resistance 
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of his mind, his heart may even ahn at you, under 
the mistaken impression that you are its antagon- 
ist. When the prospect hits you, don't get sore. 
Patiently endeavor to get him back to his job of 
fighting against himself. 

As soon as you accomplish that result, you know d<»'*^ ^^ 

• . 1 J J 1 1 • 1 • 1 Prospect Run 

you are runmng the scrap and that it is not run- The Fight 
ning you. Make the prospect answer his own 
Objections. Show him you are not concerned, 
but that he has driven himself against a post. It 
is not your business to overcome the Objections, 
bvi to impel the prospect's heart to conquer his own 
mind when it opposes his desire. 

Certain Man qualities are necessary in the sales- 
man who handles Objections effectively. We may 
group them under three heads; as mental qualities, 
mental-emotive qualities, and ethical qualities. 

The mental qualities essential to handling Ob- Man 
jections skillfully are resourcefulness, diplomacy, ^^JlSld 
and capability to keep the prospect from running 
amuck with Objections. You must make him 
"unify" or stick to his job. 

The mental-emotive qualities required are pa- 
tience and calmness. 

The ethical qualities needed are absolute truth- 
fulness and an honest, sincere desire to serve the 
best interest of the prospect. 

Different sales-managers disagree as to whether 
it is better to meet Objections directly or to avoid 
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them. Some require their salesmen to meet Ob- 
jections "face to face" every time. Other execu- 
tives instruct their salesmen to dodge an Objec- 
tion if possible. The object of both kinds of sales 
managers is to have the salesman keep control of 
the sale. 

Ad«i»ubie But salesmanship resembles seamanship in 

ob'S.'* many ways. The salesman should be the captain 
of his sales ship, and keep the helm under his 
control. It certainly would be wrong for him, 
however, to meet all the obstacles to navigation 
alike. Reefs and sandbars should be avoided. 
Ice and opposing waves must be plowed through. 
So the salesman should be adaptable in encounter- 
ing Objections, and should suit his salesmanship 
to the circumstances of each case. 

Of course, it is poor salesmanship to raise Ob- 
jections that the prospect has not thought of. The 
skillful salesman avoids difficulties if he can. 
But he does not attempt to ignore any real Ob- 
jection that the prospect raises. If he were to 
try such tactics, he would almost certainly make 
the Objection seem very formidable, though it 
might be trivial in fact. A safe rule to go by 
is this: Get past every Objection you encounter, 
either by going through it or around it in the plain 
sight of the prospect. The important thing is to 
prove to the prospect that the Objection is not 
an impassable hindrance to his buying. If you 
try to ignore an Objection of the prospect and to 
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go on with the selUng process, the prospect's mind 
will not follow you. The Objection will block the 
way every time the prospect thinks of it. 

However, you are not to let the prospect divert amwct 

- • J 'J. t • J. At Your 

you from your mam purpose and permit htm to own Time 
take control of the selling process. It is not neces- 
sary to dispose of an Objection immediately after 
it is raised. Defer your answer if possible, in cases 
where you would have to make a fresh start with 
your presentation if you stopped to dispose of 
an Objection. Say to the prospect, "I will come 
to that point in a few minutes," then go on with 
your explanation or statement. But be sure to 
recur to the Objection at the proper time and draw 
the particular attention of the prospect to the fact 
that you are taking up the point he raised. Maybe 
he has thought you an artful dodger, and that you 
avoided an earlier reply to his Objection because 
you could not meet it effectively. You dispose of 
it completely and successfully when you yourself 
raise the point, and the force of the Objection is 
dissipated. For example, a prospect objects to buy- 
ing an Encyclopaedia Brittanica because of its 
cost. You defer meeting that Objection xmtil you 
have demonstrated the great value of the reference 
books; then you dispose of the Objection by ex- 
plaining your installment plan of payments which 
makes the amoxmts of money reqidred each month 
seem insignificant. 

Very often a prospect makes an unf oxmded Ob- 
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jection in perfect good faith. The Objection may 
appear absurd, but you should treat it as though 
it deserved respect. Do not assume an attitude of 
superiority. Inform the prospect in such a way that 
he will perceive you re^uxi him as your equal, and 
neither look down on him nor up to him. Toomany 
salesmen handle Objections as if they were only 
obstacles in their own paths. So when they know 
an Objection amounts to little or nothing, they 
show contempt or disregard for it. That method 
is altogether wrong. Remember that the Objec- 
tion bars the prospect from buying, not just you 
from selling. Get it out of his way; help him to 
remove the obstruction that blocks his emotive 
desire to possess what you are selling. 

Hdp proapcct Whcu BXi Objection is raised, make up your 
obj^on^ mind whether or not it is put to you in good faith. 
If it is, take pains to aid the prospect in disposing 
of it completely, to his satisfaction. Should you 
feel certain that the Objection is n^t raised in good 
faith, use tones and gestures that manifest to the 
prospect the emphasis of your denial of the validity 
of the Objection; then go right on with the selling 
process. The prospect will not try to lie again on 
that point if you show him that you know his asser- 
tion of an Objection is imtrue, and if you do not 
offend him by making the accusation in words that 
he has told a falsehood. 

Excuses and postponements are really lies in 
most cases. They should be disregarded, without 
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rubbing the prospect the wrong way. You ignore 
the excuse and the attempt to postpone; as a result 
the prospect respects you for refusing to be bam- 
boozled, provided you are not offensive in your 
method of disposing oi his false Objection. 

Very likely you have been advised that an excel- counter 
lent way to handle Objections is to work for the wlS^Pwitivet 
purpose of increasing the prospect's Desire; so that 
his Objection will be minimized. This counsel is 
good, if it is not taken as a cure-all. It will pay 
you to make a list of the Objections you expect to 
encounter, and to list opposite each the Desires 
that may be employed to counteract the Objection. 
For example, a buyer's fear to risk his money in the 
purchase of what you are selling may be counter- 
acted by feeding his Desire to make profits; you 
show him that he can re-sell your goods and make 
"good money" in the turn over. 

Keep in mind, however, that the Objection is not 
a negative. Treat it as a positive. Use it, don't 
neglect it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SECURING DECISION AND OBTAINING 

SIGNATURE 



The First of the ^^Closing Steps'' of the 

Selling Process 

Not Hard /^^LOSING" Is generally regarded as the most 
To Close \^^ diflScult part of the selling process. But why 
should it be especially hard to get the order from a 
good prospect whose Interest and Desire have been 
secured and whose Objections have all been effec- 
tively disposed of? In such a case the prospect 
has been convinced that he needs the goods; he 
has the money to pay for them; he wants them 
and feels assured they will satisfy his needs. Then 
it should be easy to get the order, instead of hard. 

Closing is regarded as difficult because usually 
the blame for a failure to get an order is laid on 
the salesman's inability to secure a "Yes" at the 
final stage of his effort. It is clear, however, that 
if the salesman has been successfiU in his work 
throughout all the previous steps of the selling pro- 
cess, the prospect is all ready to buy. If he says 
"No" after the hindrances to his buying have been 
removed, something new must have come up to 
balk his Desu^, or the salesman must have failed 
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to perform some final service for him to complete 
the sale. 

Of course, it is difficult to "close" a prospect i*«rfi« ?«» 
whose objections to buying the goods have not all MAf it ^ 
been cleared away. It is still harder to get an Hard to ciow 
order from a prospect whose desire for the goods 
has not been aroused. The difficulty increases if 
interest has not been won. Every step of the sell- 
ing process which has been ill-taken before the final 
stage is reached makes it harder to secure thefavor- 
able Decision and the Signature. If the pros- 
pecting was wrong, and the man being interviewed 
isn't a prospect at all, getting an order from him 
is impossible. 

Let us start our consideration of Securing De- 
cision and Obtaining Signature without making 
the common mistake of putting more blame on the 
poor "closer*' than he deserves in comparison with 
the poor preparer, or poor prospector, or poor sizer- 
up, or poor approacher, or poor attention-and-in- 
terest gainer, or poor persuader of desire, or poor 
handler of objections. // poor salesmanship has 
been used in the earlier stages of the selling pro- 
cess, the bad effect keeps accumulating until the 
closing point and kills the salesman's chances. 
Therefore when you analyze the work of the poor 
closer, be sure you study critically all his tracks 
from the beginning of the selling steps hehas taken. 
The odds are ten to one that you will find he had 
failed before he attempted to dose. 
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But we are much more interested in the sticcess- 
^!^How /^ salesman than in the failure. We have been 
To ciote studying the methods of good salesmanship. For 
our present purpose let us assume that a r^ pros- 
pect was selected by a well-prepared salesman; 
that he was properly approached and sized-up; 
that his attention and interest have been secured; 
that his desire has been aroused and all his objec- 
tions have been disposed of— in other words, that 
when the closing stage is reached the salesman has 
done his previous work efficiently. Now we want 
to learn how the Decision should be secured in fav- 
or of buying, and how to get the prospect to act on 
that favorable decision and Sign the Order. 

Every sales manager rates his men according to 
the orders they close. Consequently all sales man- 
agers emphasize the importance of the signature on 
the dotted line. Salesmen are commanded and 
prodded and begged to "get orders;" they are dis- 
charged if they fail; but they are not given any exact 
instruction in the art of closing. Usually they are 
handed a lot of glittering generalities, or are just 
directed to summarize strongly at the closing 
stage the best points they have brought out be- 
fore. Much emphasis is placed on the salesman's 
old, over-done, familiar friend — the "psychological 
moment." 

Right here let's rid our minds of the common 
fallacy about the psychological moment when the 
prospect decides to buy. Of course, there is a 
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point of mental transition at which the Decision 
is reached, biU that psychological moment is of 
no greater importance than any other instant of 
transition in the progress of the prospect toward 
the end of the sale. 

There is a psychological moment of great impor- The 
tance when the attention of the prospect is S^^^^^*' 
turned from some other object and concentrated 
on the salesman or his goods. Another psycho- 
logical moment of essential significance occurs 
when attention changes to interest. There is 
still another psychological moment at which 
desire begins, and again another when an objection 
is disposed of. The psychological moment of De- 
cision is jvst one of the procession and is of no more 
importance than its predecessors. It is necessary 
that the salesman recognize the arrival of the 
closing point, of course; but it is equally essential 
that he know when he has reached each of the 
earlier psychological moments. 

Most of the difficulty salesmen experience in 
closing is due to the fact that they don't under- 
stand the closing process. Not comprehending 
what to do they do not know how to secure the 
Decision and the Signature. The large majority 
of salesmen do nothing new at the closing stage, 
but simply repeat with more force what they have 
done previously. They summarize their strongest 
points already made. They work as if the sale 
were a battle. They ''slug" the prospect as hard 
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as they can with facts and reasons, and seem intent 
on winning with a knockout. Apparently they ex- 
pect to come out victorious by using all their 
second wind after beating down the im)spect's 
objections. 

The correct process of closing requires the scUes- 
man to employ methods not previously used in the 
sale, methods which are the opposite of those he 
has utilized when taking the earlier steps. Hence it 
is small wonder that failures to close result when 
the salesman does nothing new in his effort to se- 
cure a Decision, but merely repeats himself. 

Up to the closing stage the skillful salesman 
works to get across to his prospect ideas of likeness. 
When closing, the effort of the salesman should be 
to convey images of contrasts to the prospect. The 
two processes are altogether dissimilar. Let us 
make a brief analysis of each, in order that our con- 
ceptions may be clear. 

We know that interest in the salesman's goods, 
and desire for them, are necessary before the imx)s- 
pect will buy. Now consider what is interesting 
to a man, and what he desires. Things that are 
like his ideas, of course. Nobody, for instance, de- 
sires a thing that dijffers from his ideas. If your 
taste is for "quiet" clothes, you would not be inter- 
ested in a suit of loud patten however good ttie 
quality of the cloth or however low the price might 
be. And if you have an objection to anything, your 
mental opposition or mental-emotive resistance of 
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an impulse to buy is due to your idea that the 
article is unlike your ideas regarding such an article. 
The salesman removes your objection by showing 
you that the article in reality is like your ideas. 
Even the original attention of the prospect cannot 
be held to the salesman's goods unless they appeal 
to an idea of likeness in the mind and heart of the 
prospect. If a clerk in a store holds up a knitting 
bag to a woman shopper, her attention is won be- 
cause the idea of a Imitting bag is like an idea of 
knitting, which the ordinary woman has. But no 
man would hold his attention to a knitting bag, 
because knitting ideas are dissimilar to any ideas 
he has. 

The purpose of the salesman throughout the closing 
presentation steps of the sale and the convincing ^^^^ ^r 
steps is to cause the prospect to like the goods contrMti 
because of their likeness to his ideas. So, of course, 
the salesman uses the methods of comparison, then. 
But it is not suflScient that the prospect desire the 
goods which the salesman offers. If the sale is to 
be consummated, he must decide to buy them,. 
The purchase will be made only if the prospect 
goes through a process of corUrasting ideas in favor 
of buying and ideas against buying. Decision is 
a weighing process, by which the prospect 
determines that "Yes" is heavier than "No" or 
vice versa. When he weighs the ideas in favor of 
buying in contrast with the lesser weight of the 
ideas opposed to buying, he decides to buy and 
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says "Yes/* If the balance tips the other way, he 
says "No," because he sees that the affirmative 
ideas are out-weighed by the negative. 

BrinfOut Innumerable sales end in turn-dotons for the 

And Weigh reason thai, the salesman has failed to piU the pros- 
Both Sides p^i through the contrast process of Decision. The 
salesman uses the same methods he has been em- 
ploying previously, and neglects to bring ou4 his 
scales to demmistrate the difference in weights be- 
tween the ideas in favor of buying and the ideals 
against making/ the purchase. Countless other 
sales are completed by the prospect unaided by 
the salesman, when the prospect does the wdghing 
himself wholly on his own initiative. 

Salesmen in general seem afraid to touch the 
t^nfavorable elements that appear in the course 
of the selling process. They are inclined to edge 
away from or to ignore an objection, for instance. 
This is a mistake in salesmanship, as we have per- 
ceived in our study of the objection step. In 
their efforts to close the sale these salesmen 
avoid any mention of the points against buying, 
fearing lest they defeat their own purposes by re- 
minding the prospect of his objections and opposi- 
tion to purchasing. They continue to present ideas 
of likeness, and are very careful to keep away from 
the contrasting ideas. They work as if they were 
trying to mesmerize the prospect into complete for- 
getf ulness of any thoughts or feelings in opposition 
to buying. These salesmen fail because they are 
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not expert hypnotists or because their prospects 
are proof against mesmerism. 

The prospect rememb^^ the thing the salesman saies Lo«t 
wants him to forget, and magnifies it. wd^t^' 

Since the salesman does not take pains at the p«««« 
closing stage to show the true size and weight of the 
ideas in opposition to buying, the prospect puts 
into the scales of decision his falsely big and heavy 
ideas of "No" and the sale is lost. 

It is a mistake to omit the weighing process by 
which the contrasts of affirmative and negative ideas 
may be shown clearly. The prospect never decides, 
either way, without tipping the balances in his 
own mind. Time and again you have been re- 
minded of the importance of retaining control of 
the sale at all stages. If you let the prospect do 
his own weighing he naturally will do the job his 
way, not yours. Therefore you, the salesman, 
should be the weighmaster at the closing stage. If 
you take charge of the process and show that you 
are weighing fairly, the prospect will not feel 
inclined to handle the balances himself. 

What to do at the closing stage, then, is to 
demonstrate the contrast of the weighty ideas for 
buying and the light-weight ideas against bu3dng. 
You have already shown the likeness ideas in the 
sale, and if your work then was well done, you will 
not need to remind the prospect at the close that 
your goods are like his ideas. 

Now we need to perceive how to do the weighing 
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Futility of 
Reiteratioii 



SO effectively that the prospect will decide the 
ideas/or buying far outweigh any ideas he has had 
in opposition to making the purchase. 

When the prospect sees the scales tip on the 
'' Yes^^ side, his aflSrmative decision is made. That 
is the famous psychological moment. The change 
in the prospect is no more marvelous than one 
would expect to result when a person who is watch- 
ing a pair of balances perceives that one side sags 
heavily and tilts the other far up at the other end 
of the balance bar. Decision is a process of mental 
eyesight, that is all. Perception of contrasts compels 
Decision. Seeing likenesses has no such effect. If 
you now comprehend clearly the difference be- 
tween the process of Securing Decision and the 
earlier processes of good' sale^nanship, you realize 
why so many salesmen "fall down" at the closing 
stage. 

They do not employ the correct process of Secur- 
ing Decision at all. They jiist reiteraie what they 
have said to arouse interest and desire. Instead of 
strengthening their cases, they weaken them; for 
the prospect begins to feel bored by the repetition. 
He starts to lose interest and his desire slumps. 
As a consequence the salesman fails in his final 
effort. 

It is very important that the salesman do his 
work confidently at the weighing stage of the sale. 
If you went to a grocery store and a clerk weighed 
sugar for you in an imcertain manner, as if he 
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did not feel sure of himself as a weighman, 
you woxild not be inclined to take his weight. Con- 
fidence in one's own self engenders confidence of 
another person, provided that one's self-confidence 
is well founded. 

Why should the salesman lack faith in his own confidence 
work, at the closing stage of a sale? If he knows ^^ Courage 
he has done the right things throughout the var- 
ious processes of his effort preceding the close, he 
should undertake the final waghing of the evidence 
in a thoroughly confident state of mind and heart. 

You have been impressed with the necessity for 
courage in salesmanship and have been shown that 
courage can be acquired and developed by anyone. 
Just here we refer again to the quality of courage 
in order that its part in the close may not be for- 
gotten. It shotM be the true courage of entire con- 
fidence. There is absolutely no reason why the 
salesman shouldn't be confident of getting the ord- 
er if his work at every previous step of the sale has 
been done intelligently and with real skill. There- 
fore when you come to the weighing stage and 
work to Secure Decision, have faith in yourself as a 
wdghman and show the prospect by your confident 
attitude that you are sure of yourself and of the re- 
stdt of the contrasts you are making before his mental 
vision. Thus you will prevent him from doubting 
your weights, and he won't be able to avoid a De- 
cision as to which way the scale tips. 

SkiU in weighing is very important, of course. 
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Good salesmanship requires, for instance, that you 
treat ideas against buying with light tones and with 
gestures suggesting lightness. Conversely, of 
course, you should employ your voice and move- 
ments to convey ideas of weight and power when 
you refer to points in favor of purchasing. 

You are not dealing in materials but with ideas. 
You weigh images instead of goods. You work to 
get across to the prospect mental and emotional imr 
pressions of weight, not thoughts of actual weights 
or feelings of actual weights. So a part of the 
art in Securing Decision consists in making the 
images for buying appear as heavy as possible by 
employing two devices of skillful salesmanship that 
make favorable ideas show to the maximum advan- 
tage on the scales. It is entirely ethical to use 
these devices, for in so doing you simply conform 
to laws of human nature. Of course, you employ 
the same devices to show by contrast that the 
images against buying seem very light. 

It is human nature to associate the idea of bal- 
ance and stabiUty with the idea of waght. The 
pyramids of Egypt impress us as very heavy; 
because they rest on a broad, firm foimdation and 
evidently are in no danger of falling. But imagine 
the pyramids standing up-side down. Their actual 
weight would be the same, yet they would seem 
much lighter for the reason that they would be 
out of balance and unstable. Use this law of human 
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nature when you pile up the ideas for buying and 
the ideas against buying, on the scales of Decision. 

On the "No*' side employ as the foundation of 
the opposition to purchasing your goods some 
trivial objection made by the prospect; something 
he himself must realize is slight. Build on this 
as a starter some objection of a little more weight, 
and continue in that way until you have erected a 
pyramid upside down on the negative side of the 
scale. After you put into its place the really heavy 
objection of the prospect, taper off again at the top 
with some more light points against buying. This 
results in the effect of a structure very unstable and 
out of balance, which appears light in weight be- 
cause of the arrangement of the ideas. 

Reverse the arrangement on the "Yes" side, ex- submty 
cept that you build a perfect pjrramid with no wd^t* 
false bottom. After your affirmative structure has 
been tapered to the top at which you place the least 
of your images in favor of the purchase, recur fin- 
ally to the base and repeat for a moment your prin- 
cipal points. Then show the prospect the contrast 
between the two sides of the scale. Even were the 
actual weights exactly equal, the "Yes" side would 
tip downward quite heavily before his mind^s eye, 
and the Decision would be for buying. 

The other device of good salesmanship by which 
the wdght of the negative side of the scale can be 
made to appear slight and the weight of the posi- 
tive balance seem very great, utilizes another law 
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of human nature. We are all accustomed to asso- 
ciate ideas of weight with ideas of numbers. Two 
articles each weighing a poimd seem to us heavier 
than one article of the same materials, which 
weighs two pounds. People who have been used to 
buying potatoes by the peck look at a bushel of 
potatoes with suspicion when they are asked to pay 
four times the price of a peck. They hardly can 
believe their eyes when they are shown that the 
bushel basket will fill four peck measures. 

Numbers xhc good salcsman realizes this human nature 

Weight trait and uses it to make the images for bujring 

appear heavier than the images against buying. 
He shows the prospect that there are many more 
"Yes'' ideas than there are "No" ideas. If the 
numbers were eguoZ, the prospect might decide that 
the weight was the sam^ on the two sides. But 
when he perceives a larger number of ideas on the 
affirmative end of the scales than he sees on the 
negative side he decides that the "Yes" end is the 
heavier. He cannot help thinking and feeling that 
way. 

The salesman, of course, cannot decrease the 
actvM number of the prospect's objections and 
increase the number of his bwn points in favor 
of buying. So his skill in salesmanship consists in 
combining as many objections as possible to make 
them appear as but one objection. In Uke manner 
he works to show his best points in more than one 
light, so that they will appear multiplied in number. 
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While the salesman is employing these two de- 
vices of the skilled weighman, he does not neglect 
the important element of keeping the prospect's 
desire for the goods stimulated. In addition to 
using the scientific arrangement of the images on 
the two sides of the scale, and employing the meth- 
ods of combination and multiplication to decrease 
and increase the respective numbers of the con- 
trasting ideas, the salesman also does the double 
job of artistic painting of the two sets of images. 

Not resting his case on the contrast in weights Paindng 
aione, he endeavors to show the ideas against buying ^j^ 
in unattractive colors and the ideas in favor of buying Against 
in briUiant hu£s. When the prospect perceives 
the contrast in weights, plus the contrast in other 
elements of desirability, he Decides the more 
readily because of the double contrast than he 
would if only the one contrast were shown to him. 

Throughout the entire weighing process the 
salesman needs to be extremely careful to give 
the impression of perfect fairness as the weigh- 
master. The effect of his work will be wholly 
or partly spoiled if he does anything that the pros- 
pect decides is not fair. 

Many salesmen fail as closers though they go unfair 
through the weighing process because they omit to weJgWnt 
put on the scaies aU that belongs on die "No" 
side, and attempt to weigh in on the affirma- 
tive balance, ideas that the prospect feels don't 
belong there. No dishonest weighman can secure 
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the confidence of a person who is watching him 
closely. Play square with the contrasts you put 
in the scales, or the prospect won't accept your 
weights. From suspicion he will pass quickly to 
a decision against buying; because he feels he 
cannot trust his own mental eyes with regard to 
the weights he has seen. 

Before we leave this subject of Decision, we 
should refer to the Decisions that disappoint the 
salesman. You cannot win a "Yes" every time, 
however well you work. You do not expect that, 
and would be foolish if you did. You will be thor- 
oughly efficient in this first step of the closing 
stage if you piU the prospect through the process of 
Decision in the correct way, whether he turns you 
down or buys at the end. The most expert scUeS" 
man just reduces the "No*s** to the minimum. You 
are to blame only if you do not go through the 
weighing process skillfully with the prospect. 
And the salesman who does no weighing of con- 
trasts at all when attempting to close is wholly 
to blame for his failures. 

The secimng of the Decision is only part of the 
process of closing a sale. There are two more 
steps of salesmanship to study before our present 
course shall be completed. In this chapter we are 
to consider but one of these elements. Obtaining 
the Signature; that is, getting the prospect to 
place his order after he decides to buy. The last 
step of the sale, the Get-away and Lead to Future 
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Orders, will be studied in our next and final 
chapter. 

The Decision to buy takes place inside the mind 
and heart of the prospect, but the salesman's pur- 
pose in closing is not accomplished unless and until 
that Decision is translated into affirmative muscu- 
lar action by the prospect. 

Make the distinction here between the nature of Getting 
the action of Decision and the action of Placing Expre^ 
the Order, And bear in mind the fact that it is 
entirely possible to win the decision of the pros- 
pect and yet to lose out because he keeps the 
decision to himself at first; then rev^^es it and 
decides not to buy. It is essential to get the de- 
cision out of the prospect. When he has expressed 
it, he will be altogether unlikely to change his 
decision. But prior to that point, the sale is not 
closed. 

We have arrived again at our old acquaintance, 
the psychological moment. We need to know 
when it occurs and what to do right then. 

The psychological moment of transition from 
mental decision to the muscular action of actual 
buying comes at the instant when the weighingpro- 
cess is completed; provided the prospect has fol- 
lowed the salesman through the weighing opera- 
tions. If the prospect has not perceived clearly all 
the contrasts of ideas on the two sides of the scale, 
it may be necessary for the salesman to repeat 
parts of the weighing process in order to convince. 
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But this necessity can usually be avoided if the 
salesman makes sure as he proceeds with his work 
of contrasting, that the prospect is following him 
both mentally and emotively. It is essential to 
keep the prospect from wandering off the main 
track at the close, just as it is important to hold 
him in line at other stages of the sale. 

It is not strange that some salesmen are unable 
to recognize the psychological moment of decision ; 
for they don't work to get to such a point of climax 
and then stop there. They do not bring the pros- 
pect to a real Decision point at all, or else they get 
him there but keep on going and take him past 
Decision, without giving him Sichaxicetoezpresshis 
Decision. 

When Done Tkc pTospect decides jtist as soon as he is fully 
^^J^ convinced that one side of the scales weighs rmich 
Bzpretsioa heavicT than the other. The salesman, of course, 
wants him to decide in favor of buying. There- 
fore he avoids the prompting of any muscular 
action of negation, but from time to time tests the 
prospect to determine whether he has arrived yet 
at the point of affirmation. If the prospect does 
not manifest his readiness to decide, the salesman 
knows he is not yet convinced ; therefore the sales- 
man goes on weighing until he has put into the 
scales all the points /or buying and has made them 
appear as weighty and attractive as possible, in 
contrast with the light-weight, undesirable points 
against bujdng. When this weighing process is 
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completed, if it is necessary to go through with all 
of it, the skillful salesman prompts the action of 
the Signature or the "Yes" and confidently gives 
the prospect opportxmity to pronounce his decision 
one way or the other. 

Should the prospect show by his response that 
he has not gone through the weighing process thor- 
oughly, the salesman should repeat as much as 
seems necessary and then wait again for the deci- 
sion. If it is "No" and the salesman realizes that 
the decision is the result of real weighing of the 
contrasting ideas, which have been fully and well 
shown by the salesman, usually further effort to 
close that sale aflSrmatively would be useless. 

Make your own psychologicdl moments all ^^^^^ 
through the closing stage, as many of them as you 
can, to advantage. Then you will know just when 
they are coming. Watch for the sign of readi- 
ness to say "Yes." If you perceive the indication 
of an aflSrmative decision early in your work as 
the weighmaster, prompt the action of placing the 
order right then and there. In other words, quit 
weighing as soon as you have the prospect covr 
vinced. Test him frequently with suggestions or 
suggestive questions, so that you can ascertain how 
far A6 has gone in the weighing process. 

Now that we xmderstand what the psychological 
moment is and when it occurs, we need to consider 
next what the salesman shouid do at the psychological 
moment of decision, to prompt the prospect to the 
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action of giving the order. We will assume that 
the prospect is so surcharged with desire for the 
goods, and so fully convinced of the greater weight 
of the ideas in favor of buying, that he is ready to 
take the necessary action of ordaing. 

The function of the salesman at this point is to 
facilitate the action of the prospect's mtiscles which 
are concerned in pronouncing the decision. If the 
order is to be given orally, the salesman works to 
prompt the saying of the aflSrmative. 

Setting Off When any conscious movement of a muscle 

The Action takes place, the brain center that controls the 
activity of that muscle discharges a movement 
impulse along the nerves that lead to the muscle. 
Then the muscle moves. This brief explanation 
indicates that when the decision point has been 
attained the salesman who wants his prospect to 
do the act of buying must set off the discharge 
impulse in some way. 

Recall what has already been said about the 
testing of the prospect to determine whether or 
not he is ready to decide. We assume that the 
salesman has made this test and has had some 
response in words, tones, or movements that leads 
him to believe the prospect is surcharged with the 
decision impulse. All that is necessary now is to 
"touch off" the mind and so cause it to explode 
into action of the appropriate muscles. The sales- 
man should handle the spark. 
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Eith^ of two sparks available to the salesman two 
will do the work. The first way to cause the ^***'^' 
mental explosion is by imitation of (he desired 
action. The second means is the suggestion to 
the prospect of the action the salesman wants him 
to take. The purpose of the salesman is accomp- 
lished when he starts the mind of the prospect to 
doing things that if continued normally will result 
in the mental explosion. If the salesman does or 
suggests something that tends to produce in the 
miml of the buyer who is following his acts or 
suggestions, the ideas that are the necessary pre- 
liminaries of an action impulse to buy, the fuse is 
lighted. 

Suppose you were selling cash registers. You imiution and 
could prompt the mental explosion by putting a Sf a^ST 
piece of money into the cash drawer of the machine i>c«ired 
you had demonstrated, then ring up the amount, 
and afterward invite the prospect to imitate you by 
putting a piece of money from his pocket through 
the registering process of the machine. If he were 
ready to buy, this first act of his in the use of a 
cash register would be likely to prompt his decision. 

The conmion practice of laying the order blank 
before the prospect at the end of the weighing 
stage, and tendering him a foimtain pen, supplies 
us with a familiar example of the mental explosion 
touched off by a suggestion of the action desired. 

The important thing at this stage of the sale is 
to induce the transition of mental activity into 
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muscular activity. The weighing part of the brain, 
the brain cells which perform the process of deci- 
sion, are not the cells which must be activated now. 
A different set of brain cells needs to be started 
to work, the motor part of the brain. When these 
cells begin f imctioning in imitation of the act or 
suggestion of the salesman, tAey ^end to A:66p on ii;t^ 
the action commenced and to finish it. 

p«>H)cct So the prospect who is induced to ring up the 

$^^"** first piece of his own money on the cash regista* 
started is Started on a course of action that he can keep 

up only if he keeps the register with which to ring 
up more of his money. Thwefore he is impelled 
to make the purchase. Similarly the prospect 
whose mind has followed the suggestion of the 
salesman who put the order blank on the desk and 
tendered the fountain pen, is started on the process 
ofsigning. In order to sign his name to the order 
he would have had to reach for the blank and to 
pick up the pen himself. The salesman has done 
these things for him; so it is natural for the pros- 
pect to continue the action commence in his mind 
which has been f oUowing the suggestions of action. 
The prospect is made to think of signing, whereas 
he would not have thought of such action if the 
salesman's action had not set off the impulse. It is 
natural for one to accept what is tendered. Hence 
the prospect takes the proffered pen. That is 
another step toward signing, and the rest of the 
process is facilitated once it is started by the sug- 
gestion. 
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There is no stage of the selling process that 
offers the salesman a better test of his true art 
than the Signature step. Unskillful work here is 
apt to spoil the effect of everything that has been 
done previously. Explosives always are ticklish 
things to handle, and exploding a mental impulse 
to muscular action is no exception to the rule. 

Above all the salesman should be careful not to Don't 
convey to the prospect the idea that dynamite is ^J^^^itc 
being handled. Yet we all know that many sales- 
men tender their order blanks in such a timid man- 
ner that they show the prospect they are afraid 
of the close. Small wonder, then, that the' pros- 
pect shies from the danger! 

Suggestive action by the salesman at the Signa- 
ture stage is generally employed, especially in con- 
nection with the proffering of the order blank and 
the fountain pen. Also the practice of suggesting 
the oral "Yes" is common, as we all know. But 
the use of imitative action is not so frequent, and 
deserves more of our consideration for that reason. 

The order blank may be used most effectively 
in the process of prompting imitative action by 
the prospect. Instead of having the blank all filled 
out and ready to sign before it is laid before the 
prospect, it is advisable to have some minor details 
unfinished — ^the date line needing to be filled in, 
for instance. The salesman lays the blank before 
the prospect, but himself writes the date on its line; 
then he tenders the pen to the prospect. 
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This may seem like a very insignificant matter, 
but it is tremendously significant. The prospect 
thinks when the paper is put before him that he 
is to write. The motor center of his brain is acti- 
vated, but he has not begun to write. Maybe he 
would hesitate about the actual writing. The 
salesman, however, now writes. He does what the 
prospect has expected to be called on to do. 

uring The decision to write has been made by the soZes- 

p«ychoiogy ^wan at the moment the prospect anticipated hav- 
ing to make it. So this stage is passed readily by 
the mind of the prospect who is following the sales- 
man's acts. The only decidon the prospect has to 
make is to continvs the process of writing. That 
is comparatively easy, and the motor center of his 
brain explodes the impulse to sign his name; there 
isn't much of an explosion, but merely a mild puff. 

The illustration takes us into the realms of 
psychology, where many phenomena useful to the 
salesman can be studied. Psychology is simple. 
Do not be scared away from it by the name. Your 
own mind is an excellent psychological laboratory. 
Study and analyze what goes on there. You will 
learn a lot of valuable things about the ways 
other men think, and regarding their impulses. 

There is a third way that the explosion can be 
caused, by an indirect method. Sometimes it will 
seem inadvisable to use the imitative-action or the 
action-suggestion method with the idea of prompt- 
ing the direct action you want the prospect to per- 
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form. Perhaps you prefer not to risk the possi- 
bility of an unfavorable statement by the prospect, 
or an act of negation. But you believe he is ready 
to sign and you want to start him if you can do so 
safely. There is a law of human nature which you 
can employ here to advantage. 

Continuity of action is more powerful in leading to continuity 
new acts than any other process. This means ^ ^^"^ 
simply that if you want the prospect to do a certain 
thing, the best way is to start him doing something. 
Gret him into action of one sort, then it is easy for 
him to switch to another action — ^the one you want 
him to perform, signing his name. 

It is rather difficult to impel a prospect to com- 
mence moving his hand in the process of writing, 
if you start abruptly for that object. But if you 
induce him to move his hand doing something else 
which he will not associate with writing, you have 
started the action of his fingers. The motor center 
of his brain is activated. For example, suppose 
that your contract form has two pages. Request 
the prospect to turn the page and to note a certain 
clause; then, when his hand is in motion, you dis- 
pose of the clause and tender the pen before his 
fingers return to inaction. Your suggestion of his 
action of signing reaches him while his fingers are 
activated. Hence muscular inertia does not need 
to be overcome. 

Again, before we close our present consideration 
of our double subject let us recall to mind that 
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the processes of Decision and Signature involve 
the doing of things that have not been performed 
previously in the sale. You cannot close orders by 
going on doing the same things you have done in the 
course of your presentation and when working to 
convince the prospect. You must employ the con- 
trast of images to seciu^ the Decision. In order to 
Obtain the Signature it is necessary that you call 
into play a different part of the mind than was 
employed in deciding. 

Be at Your Finally, remember the absolute necessity for 

^5^*** feeling confidence in yourself and in your methods 
ciotfaig if you would engender in the prospect the needed 

degree of confidence in you. Banish from your 
heart the fears of the closing stage that may have 
handicapped you previously. We have analyzed 
the steps of Decision and Signature and have as- 
sured ourselves that there is nothing dangerous 
about either. 

At the closing stage the salesman benefits 
by the cumulation of his earlier good work. He 
is at his strongest then and has the least to fear. 
The skillful salesman asks no more than a com- 
pleted opportunity to succeed. If you reach the 
closing stage successfully, and then employ the 
right processes, it is nearly impossible to fail in 
Securing Decision and Obtaining Signature. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE GET-AWAY AND LEAD TO FUTURE 

ORDERS 

The Second of the ^'Closing Steps'' of the 

Selling Process 

IF we were studying sale-man-ship, there would j^^JJ^ant 
be no need for this chapter. But we want to be step in 
sale8-men, not just (me-sale men; so to us the real ^*"^ 
climax of each separate sale is the Lead to Future 
Orders which it gives. And we get that lead in 
our Get- Away. Hence the step of the selling pro- 
cess which we are now considering is by far the 
most importarU in all salesmanship. In our pre- 
vious chapters we have studied the art of getting 
an order from a prospect. Now we are to learn 
how his business should be secured. 

You are familiar with the common practices of 
retail clerks. So you doubtless have noticed how 
these sales-people lose interest in the person waited 
on as soon as the purchase is completed, or even 
more noticeably when the prospect finally refuses 
to buy. The ordinary clerk greets you with an 
expression of interest when you approach his coun- 
ter, but after you make the purchase, you often are 
handed your change and your package in such a 
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final manner that you feel completely cut off 
from that sales-person's interest and the rest of 
the merchandise in the store. If you don't buy, 
you are shown very plainly that you henceforth 
are nothing in his or her young life. 

BadLMt When you, as a buyer, are treated with that 

kind of a (let- Away you take out of the store a 
disagreeable last impression^ don't you? Then you 
can realize just what effect it has on one of your 
prospects if you make a one-sale Get-Away in 
which you leave behind you no Lead to Future 
Orders. A sale so ended is not properly closed. 
And if the sale wasn't made, you have closed not 
only your unsuccessful effort to get an order, but 
the door of opportunity to make a come-back. 

(Jenerally a salesman takes great pains to give 
a good first impression to a prospect. He dresses 
carefully, plans to bear himself in a manner that 
will win respect, and endeavors to express in his 
words, tones and acts the qualities of a gentleman. 
But very often after the prospect's decision has been 
given, the salesman relaxes from what evidently 
was a pose. If he gets an order, he lapses into 
a sort of free-and-easy bearing toward the prospect 
which seems insincere friendliness because of 
its contrast with the salesman's earlier manner. 
If he is turned down, he shows that he doesn't 
care any longer about the impression he makes 
on the person who has refused to buy. 
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It is important, of course, to make a good first ^^ ^ 
impression on a prospect. But that good im- No*End 
pression should last throughout the sale and be 
especially emphasized in the salesman's Get-Away 
so that the other man will have a very good last 
impression to remember. If that effect is pro- 
duced by the Get-Away, a welcome another time 
is assured in advance. The Lead to Future Or- 
ders has been prepared for use. 

The perfect sale has no end; for the close of one 
selling process should be the opening of the next 
sale to that prospect or to some one else who 
may be influenced by him to become a buyer of the 
salesman's goods. The salesmanship we have been 
considering before was narrowed to a single object, 
the order the salesman was after. At the Get- 
Away stage good salesmanship broadens in defin- 
ite purpose, to secure the Lead to Future Orders 

In other words, the good salesman never stop$ 
selling. So in his (Jet-Away after a certain sal( 
has been closed with either an order or a turn 
down, he works to make the good first impressioik 
for the next time. If you look in that light at th< 
last impression you make in your Get-Away, you 
will be as painstaking in the art of leaving the othe) 
man as you are careful when you first meet him. 

It is human nature to judge by extremes. If 
the final chapters of a book or the last act of a 
play make a poor impression, the taste left in your 
mental mouth is not agreeable. life itself is 
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judged in a similar way. No matter how good 
may be your first impressions of a man, if you 
receive an unfavorable last impression of him, 
you recall him unpleasantly whenever you think 
of him. 

o^L^ We all realize these things are true, biU a great 

impreMion mauy scUcsmen pay no attention to last impres- 
sions and so neglect golden opportunities for future 
selling. Think of the progress a completed sale 
represents, whether an order is received or not. 
The salesman has succeeded in getting inside the 
heart and the mind of the other man. He should 
stay there; so that he will not have to force or 
request admission when he comes again, but will 
find the door open. It is very poor salesmanship if 
the salesman has to start each subsequent selling 
process from the beginning and go through it aU 
wiih a prospect The (Jet-Away should preserve all 
the salesman's gains in order that he may com- 
mence again well along the road to his next goal 
instead of back where he first started. 

The principal desired result of the selling pro- 
cess is the confidence of the prospect. Few men 
give their complete confidence quickly. There- 
fore the salesman can win but the partial confi- 
dence of his prospect in their initial interview. 
He can only establish a cordial acquaintance and 
the foundations of friendship in the prospect's 
friendly feeling toward him. In later meetings 
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he should keep on building the structure of confi- 
dence. ♦ 

It should not be necessary for him to lay a new Building 
foundation every time he calls on the prospect, or EqJ^ty 
If he makes the right (let-Away at the close of 
each selling effort, he will find none of his building 
torn down when he returns to it. Perhaps he will 
need to clear away some sand and rubbish of 
forgetfulness from theprospect'simpressionof him. 
But when that has been done, the salesman can 
proceed with the construction of friendship, from 
the place where he left off. 

Real friendship involves tYieidesLofman-equality. 
Hence in order to build friendly confidence within 
the other man permanently, the salesman needs to 
make a last impression of his man-equality at the 
time of his Get-Away. A great many salesmen 
have failed to realize the importance of this. They 
make the Get-Away that indicates a feeling of 
inferiority or a feeling of superiority to the pros- 
pect. Either way, they fail to establish the begin- 
ning of a new, real friendship. 

Let us suppose the cases of four Gtet-Aways 
in as many different circumstances, and briefly 
analyze the effects that would be produced in each 
instance. 

First, the Get-Away of a salesman who shows 
an attitude of superiority to the prospect who has 
turned him down. Leave a clothing store where 
you have been looking at various suits or over- 
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coats, but have not bought, and the attitude of the 
clerk who has failed to sell you is quite apt to 
illustrate this type of wrong (Jet-Away from a 
prospect. The clerk very likely affects to look 
down on you from the heights of his assumed 
superiority. He makes a last impression of scorn 
or of mere tolerance. You have no feeling of 
friendliness for him; though while he was hoping 
to sell you he may have impressed you well. The 
last impression made was bad. 

^M^^ "* If, after the close of the sellmg effort, that sales- 
Aiter • man had made the Gret-Away of mBn-equality with 

you, how different would have been the effect! 
You would have left him with the feeling of re- 
spect one always entertains for the good loser. 
You would have kept a last impression of liking 
for that salesman, whether you liked anything 
about his goods or not. 

Second, consider the (Jet- Away in a case where 
the salesman shows by his attitude at the (Jet- 
Away point after an unsuccessful attempt to sell, 
that he feels himself the inferior of the other 
man. The clothing salesman, for instance, shows 
that he has been beaten and realizes the prospect 
has proved himself the better man. You are 
familiar with the type of clerk that illustrates 
this sort of wrong (Jet-Away. Clearly in such 
a case no foundation of liking for the salesman 
was laid. The essential impression of man-equality 
was not made in the Get-Away of the unsuccessful 
clerk. 
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Third, there is the case of the salesman who superiority 
indicates an attitude of superiority after succeed- ^^^^^ 
ing in selling the goods. He rather patronizes the 
buyer, as if a great favor had been bestowed on 
him. The impression he makes on the prospect 
mars the satisfaction the purchase has given to the 
customer. No one likes to have some one else 
look down to him, however amiable maybethelook. 
The last impression made by such asalesmanatthe 
Get-Away stage does not tend to establish the be- 
ginning of B, friendly relation between the two men; 
because there is no reciprocal recognition of their 
mmi-equality. Any form of condescension is dis- 
agreeable to its recipient. 

The salesman lost at the Get-Away point a fine 
opi)ortunity to make the last impression of true 
friendliness by showing simply an attitude of equal- 
ity with his customer. Instead of sajring, "I'll be 
glad to wait on you again when you need another 
suit,'' the clerk in the clothing store would better 
say, "The next time you need a suit or overcoat 
come in and I'll do my best to satisfy you again." 
The distinction between the two forms of the Get- 
Away is subtle, but the one expression suggests the 
attitude of superiority and the other the attitude 
of equality. The second Get-Away creates the 
impression of true friendliness. 

Fourth, take the case of the successful sales- 
man who indicates his feeling of inferiority to the 
man who has given him an order. The fellow who 
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palavers over a buyer at the Get-Away stage illus- 
trates this tjrpe of poor salesmanship. 

Flattery, if administered artistically and in small 
doses, may help the salesman before the close of the 
sale, but it never should be employed in the Get- 
Away. If it is used then it does not engender true 
friendliness in the buyer. It leaves a last impres- 
sion of the buyer's superiority to the salesman if 
the salesman does not act the buyer's fuU equal 
when they part after the order has been given. 

In your selling take pains always to make the 
friendly Get-Away, whether you have succeeded 
in getting an order or have been turned down. 
And remember that the friendly Get- Away cannot 
he made except on the 50-50 manhood basis. That 
ratio of man-equality is impossible of attainment 
by any artificial process of balancing. You must 
have a real consciousness of your equalUy, no c ore 
and no less, with every man you meet. Then you 
will be under no necessity to make fine adjustments 
of your attitude at the Get-Away. You will sim- 
ply act natural and make the last impression that 
you are just the man-equal of the prospect. Rec- 
ognizing this attitude of equality, he will recipro- 
cate in greater or less measure according to his 
characteristics. He will at least feel some degree 
of liking for you. The next time you call on him 
the door to his friendship with you will be ajar 
even if not actually open. Yom* admission to his 
presence and to his confidence when you go to see 
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him again will be greatly facilitated by your good 
Get7Away. He will recall his last favorable im- 
pression of you, and recommence your relations 
with liking for you. 

But perhaps you have been thinking that it is when the 
not possible to make the friendly Get-Away al- i,in^^ited 
ways. There occurs to you the case of the man 
who insults the salesman and the case of the 
fellow who will not even give the salesman a 
hearing. How, you ask, can a friendly Get-Away 
be made in these circumstances? 

The answer to that perplexity was given nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago by the Master sales- 
man in His sermon on the mount. Jesus stated 
the fundamental principle of the right attitude 
of the salesman toward every other m^i. He 
enjoined, "Bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefiilly use you, and persecute you." That 
makes a pretty comprehensive list of the *T}ad 
actors" you encounter among prospects, doesn't it? 

The salesman, recollect, goes to the prospect 
on a mission of true service. It is necessary that 
he like men,, for otherwise he cannot serve any 
man perfectly. Whatever happens in the course 
of his interview with a prospect, the salesman 
must continue to like men and he must remember 
that he is dealing with the manhood of the other 
fellow, not with merely the surface indications of 
unmanliness. 
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^•ke Make your Gef>Away from the man inside the 

¥^^ other fellow, not from the man outside. There 
inrideMra may be a rare instance when you cannot reach 
the inner man except by knocking down the outa* 
semblance of a man. If, to suppose an extreme 
example, you are obliged to give a prospect a good 
licking at the Get-Away, use yoof fists with a 
feeling of friendliness for the man inside^ if you 
have to beat the outside man to a pulp. There have 
been cases where man-equality between salesman 
and prospect could not be established without a 
fight. Resort to such extreme measures is not 
reconunended, but some real friendships have been 
founded that way. 

F^Each Probably you never will encounter a prospect 
Experience ou whom you wiU uced to use your fists in mak- 
ing a proper Get-Away which will leave a good 
impression of yom* manhood and friendly atti- 
tude. But you will meet insulting prospects occa- 
sionally and must make yom* Get-Away from them. 
Do not be so inferior in manhood that an experi- 
ence of this sort will disturb yom* equanimity. 
Regard the insulting prospect as an interesting 
specimen of distorted human nature. Analyze his 
conduct after you leave, and learn from his treat- 
ment of you something that will prepare you for 
handling the next experience you have of similar 
discourtesy. 

In the old days of dueling no insult was recog- 
nized with a challenge unless the offender was the 
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equal in social station of the other m^i. So now 
the salesman can "consider the source'' without 
any lessening of his own manhood. Usually the 
prospect who insults a salesman shows his infer- 
iority in manly quality when he does so. The sales- 
man need not let the attempted affront strike in. 
He can deflect it with a smile, as polished steel 
turns aside an arrow. 

A smile is wonderfully effective in making the Fnendiy 
right Get- Away. If it is a real-man smile of ®"^" 
friendliness, it shows the other fellow that the 
salesman understands the real man inside the pros- 
pect. The after effect cannot be anything but 
good. Try smiling at the discourteous and the 
insiilting prospect when you make your Get-Away, 
and feel friendly in that smile. You will leave a 
good last impression on that prospect. Ten to 
one he will treat you with liking the next time you 
call on him. 

Sometimes insults and discourtesy are charac- 
teristic of that particular prospect. But usually 
they mdicate only a mood in which the prospect 
happens to be when the salesman encounters him. 
Therefore the salesman who is obliged to make his 
Get-Away from such treatment should suggest by 
his conduct, but not say in words, "I understand 
you're upset. I know how you feel, for I've been 
there myself. So I'll come again when you are 
over your grouch." 

There is a right Get-Away which may be made, 
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too, when the prospect refuses to give the sales- 
m^i a hearing, even in the case of the prospect's 
denial of an audience, as when he sends out word 
that he won't see the salesman. 

Y^*? ^.^ Remember that the prospect is only one of the 

m^i factors involved. You are the other. Main- 
tain your attitude and feeling of man-equality 
and man-friendliness when so snubbed; because 
otherwise your efficiency in calling on other men 
will be impaired. Leave the office where you have 
been "turned down cold" without a chance to pre- 
sent your proposition, with fuU self-respect and 
self-confidence. Show any subordinate you have 
met that you are not ruffled or disconcerted by his 
employer's treatment of you, and the clerk will get 
the last impression that you are a man of impor- 
tance, because his boss has been unable to humil- 
iate you. The clerk will be likely to recdve you 
with respect and friendliness the next time you call, 
if you took the previous rebuff with a good- 
natured, friendly smile as if such things as turn- 
downs were "all in a lifetime." We know that 
often the subordinate can help the salesman get a 
hearing; so the good last impression on a clerk 
or the secretary of a buyer is important. 

Thus far in this chapter we have considered for 
the most part the Get-Away after the turn-down. 
Now let us give our attention to Get-Aways in 
cases where the order has been secm-ed from the 
prospect. There is no fundamental difference in 
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the process of the Get-Away, whether the sales effort 
has been successful or a failure in the immediate 
sense. 

The essence of the right Get-Away in any cir- Make 
cumstances is the making of man-to-man contact ^^^^ 
with the buyer's emotive side. You want to en- Fceiing 
gender his friendliness toward you, and friendli- 
ness is a feeling, not a manifestation of the mind. 
When you shake hands with the man who has 
bought your goods, you want to reach his heart, 
instead of his head, in your Get-Away. 

Decision, as we have seen in our previous study, 
is a mental process. The action of placing the 
order after a decision is a process of muscle motor- 
izaiion in which the emotive side of the buyer does 
not participate. You do not wish to take your 
leave from the other man's mind only, but that 
is the side of himself he is using when he makes 
the piu*chase. He has no especial reasons to change 
over to his emotive side when he finishes buying. 
Probably he will regard the sale as complete then 
and be ready to drop it just as it stands. But that 
will not suit your pmpose, for you want to leave 
behind you mxyre than a mental impression. Hence 
in your Get-Away you employ words, or tones, 
or some act of an emotive nature to bring you and 
the prospect together on the mavrto-man basis of 
equality and friendliness. 

Probably most salesmen regard the sale as com- 
plete when the order has been given. The ma- 
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jority of sales managers, when instructing a 
salesman regarding the close, direct him to 
take his leave very promptly after securing the 
order, especially if the buyer is a busy man. This 
is good counsel, generally speaking; but it is apt 
to give the salesman an erroneous idea that he 
should "clear out in a hurry/' As a result a good 
many salesmen make Get-Aways as if they expect- 
ed to be thrown out or feared lest the buyer might 
cancel his order if they lingered a moment longer 
than absolutely necessary. 

Take Time Some time should always be given consciously 
Right and with definite purpose, to making the right 

Get-Away Get-Away. By this we do not mean that the sales- 
man should loiter when he has the order in his 
pocket. He shoiild not K;aa^6 a second. But on the 
other hand he should use aU the time he can use to 
advantage, in his Get-Away. It is even poorer sales- 
manship to waste a fine opportunity to start the 
next sale than it is to waste valuable time at the 
closing stage. 

Understand just what is meant by this injunc- 
tion. Do not try to go far with the next sale 
when making yom* Get-Away. All you should do 
is see to it that the emotive door and the mental 
door of the buyer are open wide enough to enable 
him to get a good last impression of yom* dual self; 
so that he will recall you next time with respect 
and liking. It would be a mistake, of course, after 
a buyer has gone through one pm-chasing process, 
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to stir him up again with an effort to close another 
sale immediately. If he should have bought more 
from you at the time, you should have added the 
items to the first sale — ^as when a clerk in a store 
proposes several articles for purchase after one 
thing has been bought by a customer. 

In the majority of cases it will be advisable to Don't waste 
make the Get-Away promptly after the order is p^'J^^^ 
secured, for the prospect wiD wish to engage in Friends 
doing something else after he has bought. There- 
fore take your leave without wasting either his 
time or yours, but he sure first that you have re-estab' 
lished the rnavrmth-man relation by saying or doing 
something to stir his feelings to friendliness 
for you. Here the smile is very valuable. It almost 
certainly will cause the prospect to show an emo- 
tive response in his smile or in his tone or expres- 
sion. The final handshake, too, is useful; though 
care needs to be taken that it does not seem either 
perfimctory or effusive. 

Be careful, also, how you show your thanks for saying 
an order. This is a ticklish stage in the selling '^*'*°^' 
process. If you do not evidence real appreciation 
for the order, you make a bad last impression. If 
you show too much appreciation, you make a bad 
last impression that way, too. The correct middle 
course is determined by the realrservice purpose 
of the salesman. If you have come to the buyer on 
a mission of unselfish-selfishness, wherein your 
purpose is to give and receive a square deal on a 
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50-50 basis, you need express only the thanks you 
feel and the impression will be just right when you 
make your Get-Away. 

There are buyers who have leisure, and who 
like to be entertained a bit after they place their 
orders. A man of this sort would be disagreeably 
impressed by the salesman who takes leave in a 
hurry. But he will retain a bad last impression, 
too, if the salesman seems inclined to loiter in busi- 
ness hours. Stay with such a man for a few min- 
utes, but not without causing him to appreciate 
that your time is of value to you. If he wants to 
visit with yoiL at length regarding matters not 
directly related to your business with him, it will be 
wise to make an appointment for the evening. 
Thus you show your entire reciprocity of his desire 
for further relations, but you also suggest that you 
are the sort of man who attends to his business 
duties before indulging in pleasures. 

Repeatedly in these chapters you have been 
v^^tory reminded that the selling process must not seem to 

be a battle between the prospect and the salesman. 
Again we recur to that point, now that we are con- 
sidering the Get-Away. Be careful to show no 
signs of the victor when you make your Get-Away 
with an order, lest you give the buyer a bad last 
impression that he has been defeated. He won't 
like you if he feels that way, and will not welcome 
your return, for next time he will be wary of 
another defeat at your hands. It is very likely that 
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the buyer will regard his experience as akin to a 
battle with you. Take pains, therefore, to catise 
him to feel he has won out. Let him see that you 
congratulate him for his courage, intelligence, 
and vision. 

You want the last impression of you to be dis- \^^ • „ 
tinct in the recollection of the other man, not just a AgreeaUe 
blur which he may confuse with his impression of Memory 
some other salesman. You previously have sought 
to make the prospect perceive that you are a par- 
ticular salesman with a particular proposition, and 
not merely one of the procession he encounters. 
Therefore it is very important that you make your 
last impression on him in your Get-Away so that 
you will leave with him a different and agreeable 
memory of yoUy no matter how many other sales- 
men he may meet before you see him again. 

Sometimes a salesman can do or say some ingen- 
ious thing to fix the impression of his personality. 
But the **tricks of the trade" seldom are worth 
learning. Rather you shoiild master the principle 
of the process of making the "different" Get-Away. 
At the present stage of the art of selling you will 
be different from the large majority of salesmen 
if you just act as the buyer's man-equal when you 
leave him. There is no other way in which you so 
surely can individualize your impression on him. 
It is a safe bet that not one salesman in a hundred 
of those he meets makes him feel that they two are 
on a level in manhood. Some will toady to him. 
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Others will indicate their feeling that they areabove 
him, however much they try to be friendly. You 
part with him on the level and he will recall you 
as a salesman of a rare species. 

When you make the Get-Away of man-equality 
and kindness, you make the other man feel that 
you imderstand him. This feeling in itself causes 
him to regard you with friendly eyes, for nearly 
every individual in the world thinks the trouble he 
has with other people is due to their not under- 
standing him. Show the prospect that you and he 
are one in your fundamental natures, that you can 
and do sympathize with him; you have started to 
nuike a friend of him because he feels the need of 
just such a friend as you give promise of being. 

Soothing ^e are considering now the Get-Away, and it 

ThcQct-in*" niay seem strange to refer at this stage to the 
Is Blocked Get-In. But in some cases the effort to get in 
is balked and the salesman is under the necessity 
of making his Get-Away soon afterward. The 
salesman is not to blame for the condition in which 
he finds the prospect who refuses to give him an 
audience or a hearing, or who repels him with dis- 
courtesy and insults at any stage of the selling pro- 
cess. But he is decidedly to blame if he leaves the 
prospect in that condition. It is the salesman's 
function in such a case to soothe the other man 
with the cooling, calming touch of his high quality 
of manhood, his honor, his dignity and his heart- 
felt kindness. 
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As in the earlier steps of the sale, tones and acts 
are far more effective in making the right Get- 
Away than are words. The emotive tone, the sin- 
cere friendliness that shines from the salesman's 
eyes, speak volumes in a moment. Employ the 
most expressive means for convejring your ideas of 
man-equality and kindness to the other fellow — 
don't try to put all your feelings into the words 
you say when making your Get-Away. 

We have been considering the processes of the Rctuit 
Get-Away. It is necessary that we do not forget ^^^^w 
the resiUt desired to follow the Get-Away, which oet-Away 
is the right Lead to Future Orders. 

Once that lead is prepared by the right Get- 
Away, the salesman should follow it up with the 
purpose of keeping fresh the good impression he 
has made. There are many little things a sales- 
man can do to remind the buyer agreeably that he 
is a particular salesman with a particular proposi- 
tion; though the salesman may not call on the 
buyer again for some time. After-sale service to 
the other fellow is especially important in the case 
of the professional buyer, whose business is large 
enough to warrant the salesman in continuing his 
selling work between his actual calls. 

It pays to send a buyer tips of interest to him, 
even to mail him bits of news that he may like to 
know about, whether the news relates to his busi- 
ness or not. Of course the bicsiness service of the 
salesman, after he leaves the buyer makes the most 
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effective impression, as when the salesman com- 
municates to the buyer some fact or idea that he 
is likely to find useful in his business. The renewal 
of the man-to-man contact strengthens the 
friendly feelings on both sides. 

^^^^ It will be well to say a word or two just here 

Services regarding the value of friendship to the salesman. 
Its worth cannot be overestimated — ^provided it is 
a business friendship. When a salesman counts 
on getting orders on the basis of a personal friend- 
ship he places himself under obligation to the 
buyer. In effect he is a sort of dependent of his 
personal friend . Man-equality is missing in such a 
relation. But if the salesman renders business 
s^rices to the buyer right along, and thereby 
makes the buyer his bitsiness friend, the obligatioti 
runs from the buyer to the salesman. That is as it 
shoiild be. The salesman can count reliably on 
friendships of this sort, but the business secured 
on the basis of personal friendship is uncertain. 
Earn favors rather than accept them as gifts; and 
you'll get far more of them. 

Emerson wrote some excellent, practical advice 
about friendship. He declared : 

"There is no precise formula for making friends, 
but there are two proverbs that come very near to 
summing up the whole matter. The first is, 'If 
you would have friends, be one.' And the second, 
'Don't wait for the time to come when you need 
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friends, to make them. Make them now, and let 
them use you first/ " 

Now let us sum up the whole matter of making Be a True 
the right Get-Away which furnishes the right Lead g«««~~ 
to Future Orders. Foiu* words are suflScient: Be 
a true gentleman. Leave behind you that impres- 
sion and the door will open to you easily next time. 
When you act the gentleman in your Get-Away, 
you compliment the other fellow with the sugges- 
tion that real gentlemanliness is a quality which he 
appreciates at its true value. Consequently he 
feels the inner impulse to take leave of you with 
his best self. 

We have come now to the closing stage of our 
present course of study. The test of each reader's 
purpose in his study is being made. Are you a one- 
sale man or do you intend to be a salesman student 
of the art of selling? If you are a salesman, your 
purpose is to complete the present course as a Lead 
to Future Orders for knowledge of salesmanship. 
You won't quit selling yourself the correct ideas of 
the art you have chosen for your vocation, when 
you finish reading this book. You will remember 
that salesmanship should be an endless process, and 
you will keep on selling yourself knowledge every 
day you live. 

The profit of such a course of study lies very 
largely in the stimulation of a determination to 
gain more and more knowledge. The more a man 
learns, the greater is his eagerness for learning. 
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Only the ignoramus is contented with his state. 

^^^^ While you have been reading this book, enough 

scdesmanthip questions must have occurred to you which have 
not been answered to keep you digging for knowl- 
edge on your own hook. That is how to perfect 
yourself in salesmanship. In the last analysis, it 
is a job you must do principally yourself. 

You doubtless perceive that you are "getting 
somewhere" now; though you realize that you are 
a long way from your goal. You have a healthy 
discontent with what you know about selling. 
You realize a lack and are determined to fill it with 
increasing knowledge. 

The danger is that you will not be patient and 
persistent. There evidently is so much to learn, 
and the value of knowledge is so evident, you are 
apt to be in too much of a hurry to master the 
principles of right selling. It is hard to be thor- 
ough sometimes, but it always pays better in the 
long run. 

The study of this book should be just an appe- 
tizer. Perhaps we have tried to cover too much in 
a dozen chapters. More detailed explanations 
may be necessary to bring out for you the meaning 
of essential principles and to show their application 
in practice. Therefore I have written a companion 
book, "Certain Success," in case you desire to 
make a further analysis of the selling process. 
This later book contains hundreds of sales illus- 
trations. 
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You should work out a plan by which your 
further study will be facilitated. You should feel 
that it is both your duty and your privilege to 
participate in any well done work for the growth of 
salesmanship. Neighborhood Clubs for the study 
of salesmanship offer tremendous opportunities 
to earnest members. 

One of the finest features about the study of Making 
our art is the fact that every bit of knowledge and JJh^JV^*** 
skill added to a salesman's equipment begins to Leam 
pay him real money at once. So if you lie back 
now and take it easy, don't forget that you will be 
paying dearly for loafing on the big job of making 
yourself a master salesman. If your reading of 
each chapter in the present book has resulted in 
your learning just one new idea about each step 
of efficient selling, your time has been spent most 
profitably. 

Then let us make our (let-Away from the dose 
of our present sale to follow the Lead to Future 
accomplishments. Regard this as a beginning 
place rather than as the end of study. We are 
engaged in a great mission of human service when 
we increase our knowledge of selling. There will 
be more and more need for good salesmanship 
now that new selling problems resulting from the 
war must be solved. 

The ideas of war must be done away with 
throughout the world. The salesmen of the future 
who fight for business will fail. Fighting is the 
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wrong method. The methods of true 'rvice alone 
are right. For many years there will )o a dearth 
of friendliness in the world, but if the 1rue-to-(Jod 
salesman goes up and down the earth making 
friends, he will dissipate enmities as no other 
human agency can do. 

TheSaietman The Salesman is the most important "human 
contact" factor in society. His life actually 
touches more lives of his fellows tha the life of 
any man engaged in any other vocat m. So we 
are making our Get-Away for the w< rid field as 
missionaries, to spread the principles of friendly 
salesmanship. 

We cannot know what the Future holds for us 
imless we make our own Futures right now. The 
tool is knowledge. No man can use the knowledge 
of another. He first must make it his own. 

Therefore study salesmanship for your own sake 
and for the sake of the world. Study it in books, 
in magazines; and study it in your own experience 
and the experience of other men. Do not neglect 
the Bible; for all the basic principles are stated in 
its pages. Most of aU study your own heart and 
mind and soul. Fit yourself as a sales-Man to 
make the right use of the knowledge you acquire. 

Be true to your own best possibilities, be true 
to the highest expectations of your fellow man, be 
true to God. In short, be a MASTER SALES- 
MAN from your Preparation to your G^t-Away. 
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